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i. 

GENEVA. 

IN  1895  the  late  Joseph  Texte,  the  learned  French  student 
of  comparative  literature,  published  a  thought  -  impelling 
book:  'Jean  Jacques  Kousseau  et  les  origines  du  cosmo- 
politisme  litteraire.'  As  may  be  guessed  from  the  title, 
Texte's  arguments  aim  at  the  representation  of  Eousseau  as 
originator  of  what  he  calls  literary  cosmopolitanism.  Now 
Texte  uses  the  word  "  cosmopolitanism  "  in  this  connection 
in  a  sense  common  with  Frenchmen,  but  different  from  the 
meaning  usually  accepted.  They  make  it  synonymous  with 
"  exotism,"  and  thereby  describe  the  foreign,  un-French, 
intellectual  element  that  permeated  French  literature 
during  the  course  of  the  last  century.  In  literary  circles 
in  France  the  word  has,  for  a  long  time,  and  especially 
during  the  last  decade,  been  a  shibboleth,  by  which  the 
nationalists  (chiefly)  describe  the  enemy,  whom  they  think 
it  necessary  to  eradicate.  By  it,  they  mean  to  express  the 
same  idea  as  by  another  dreadful  word,  "  septentrionalisni  " 
— the  spirit  of  the  North,  the  Germanic  spirit — the  opposite 
of  the  French  spirit,  the  classic  spirit — in  fact,  the  opposite 
of  I'esprit  gaulois.  These  raging  nationalists  are  devoured 
by  admiration  for  and  worship  of  everything  French,  and 
by  mistrust  and  suspicion  of  everything  foreign ;  it  looks 
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as  though  they  have  very  little  confidence  in  their  own 
race's  powers  of  self-preservation — they  are  so  Chinese  in 
their  eagerness  to  keep  all  foreign  elements  out  of  their 
country,  so  hysterical  in  their  detestation  of  everything  that 
is  not  French,  so  narrow-minded  in  their  rejection  of  all 
cosmopolitanism. 

Joseph  Texte  uses  the  word  in  this  meaning,  but  he  is 
neither  nationalist  nor  Chinaman — he  considers  the  pure, 
old,  unalloyed,  and  unadulterated  French  classicism  as 
irrevocably  lost,  but  he  does  not  look  upon  the  Germanic 
infusion  as  any  great  misfortune ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
thinks  that  the  intellectual  nature  of  the  French  has  gained 
by  the  crossing  of  the  races,  has  expanded,  grown  in  rich- 
ness and  fulness  and  variety,  without  losing  any  of  its 
peculiarities — that  Victor  Hugo  is  just  as  French  as  Eacine, 
even  though  he  could  not  have  been  evolved  without 
Schiller  and  Byron. 

So  Texte  analyses  "  the  literary  cosmopolitanism "  as  a 
fortunate  phenomenon  and  attributes  its  origin  to  Jean 
Jacques  Kousseau.  His  explanation  is  based  partly  on 
the  fact  that  Rousseau  had  assimilated  certain  Germanic, 
"  Northern,"  notably  English  elements,  partly  on  the  circum- 
stance that  he,  on  account  of  his  peculiar  temperament 
and  the  course  of  his  development,  became  the  great  revolter 
against  the  classic  spirit,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  by 
his  writing  for  the  invasion  of  the  German  spirit.  He  was 
the  father  of  "  literary  cosmopolitanism." 

The  author  of  the  latest  important  Eousseau  biography, 
Louis  Ducros,  denies  the  correctness  of  Texte's  statement, 
and  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  origin  of  literary  cosmo- 
politanism in  France  is  to  be  found  in  Mme.  de  Stael  and 
not  in  Eousseau.  Ducros  does  not  attempt  to  establish  his 
proof,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  to  what  he  refers.  He 
is  thinking,  first  of  all,  of  Mme.  de  StaeTs  '  L'Allemagne ' 
and  the  flood  of  German  thought  which  streamed  into 
France  vid  that  canal,  and  which  in  a  high  degree  helped  to 
stamp  the  character  of  French  romanticism. 
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Nevertheless,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  Texte  is  right, 
and  that  Eousseau  was  the  source  of  the  movement. 
Eousseau  was  a  cosmopolite,  and,  not  only  in  the  limited 
meaning  of  the  term,  as  Texte  uses  it,  the  forerunner  of 
French  literature's  renaissance  through  "  Septentrionalism," 
but  he  was  more — he  was  a  world-ferment;  and  just  on  this 
account  he  may  be  used  as  the  starting-point  for  an  examina- 
tion of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Yet  neither  is  Ducros  wholly  wrong  when  he  says  later : 
"But  if  Eousseau  was  not  a  cosmopolite,  as  has  been 
maintained,  what  was  he  ?  ...  He  was,  above  all  things,  a 
Genevan."  Quite  true,  but  the  one  does  not  exclude  the 
other.  Shakespeare  was  first  of  all  an  Englishman,  but  this 
does  not  prevent  his  ruling  over  the  entire  world.  Ibsen 
was  first  of  all  a  Norwegian,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
a  European. 

Rousseau  was  a  Genevan.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look 
through  his  writings  to  come  upon  this  fact  at  every  turn. 
In  the  index  to  his  collected  works  we  find  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  places  that  directly  refer  to 
Geneva  and  Genevans.  The  lake  of  Geneva  is  the  central 
point  of  the  scenery  of  his  great  romance,  '  La  Nouvelle 
Heloiise.'  The  Genevan  community  is  the  only  point  of 
light  he  can  find  in  his  philippic  on  the  abominations  of 
culture  in  his  treatise  on  Inequality ;  the  Genevan  constitu- 
tion is  the  foundation  on  which  he  builds  his  Utopia  in 
'Contrat  Social.'  Genevan  polity  is  the  subject  of  weighty 
and  prophetic  discussions  in  '  Lettres  de  la  Montagne.'  In 
spite  of  everything,  Geneva  always  occupied  a  tender  place 
in  his  heart;  now  and  then  his  soul  felt  some  bitterness 
when  he  remembered  that  the  Genevan  government  had 
caused  his  two  most  precious  books  to  be  burned  by  the 
executioner  at  Molard  and  had  exiled  him  from  the  town ; 
but  he  could  never  become  indifferent  to  his  birthplace. 
Citoyen  de  Geneve  was  the  only  title  of  honour  to  which  he 
aspired,  and  Citoyen  de  Geneve  was  the  name  under  which 
he  was  known  over  the  whole  world. 
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"  Never  have  I  seen  the  walls  of  this  happy  town,  never 
have  I  entered  its  gates,  without  being  seized  with  a  spasm 
of  the  heart  which  came  from  an  overpowering  tenderness." 
Thus  he  writes  in  '  Confessions/  and  as  late  as  1775,  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  he  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Beloselski — 

"  0,  lake,  on  whose  banks  I  passed  the  sweet  hours  of  my 
childhood !  charming  landscape,  where  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  majestic  and  touching  sunrise ;  where  I  experienced 
the  first  emotions  of  the  heart — the  first  bursts  of  a  genius 
which  has  become  too  imperious  and  too  renowned ;  alas ! 
I  shall  never  see  you  again !  Those  bell-towers  which  rise 
aloft  amidst  oaks  and  pines,  those  herds  of  sheep,  those 
workshops,  those  manufactories,  dotted  oddly  about  on 
torrents,  precipices,  or  the  summits  of  cliffs ;  those  venerable 
trees,  those  streams,  those  prairies,  those  mountains,  which 
witnessed  my  birth, — they  will  never  see  me  more."  (GEuvres, 
xii.  250.) 

Kousseau  was  born  in  Geneva.  This  fact  is  of  more 
significance  than,  for  example,  that  Bjornson  was  born  in 
Kvikne  or  Ibsen  in  Skien.  This  too,  of  course,  has  a  certain 
significance,  bat  it  is  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  other 
vital  circumstances.  But  the  influence  of  Rousseau's  birth- 
place was  one  of  the  more  important  components  of  his 
extremely  complex  character,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
the  spring  of  his  life-work.  We  must  therefore  try  to 
obtain  a  clear  idea  of  Geneva  in  Rousseau's  days,  and  of 
the  qualities  he  took  with  him  on  his  life's  journey — as  a 
Genevan, 

The  Geneva  in  which  Rousseau  was  born  on  June  28, 
1712,  was  Calvin's  Geneva.  About  two  hundred  years 
before  Rousseau's  birth,  the  famous  theologian,  Jean 
Calvin,  fleeing  from  Picardy,  his  native  country,  had  come 
by  chance  to  the  little  Swiss  republic.  The  Genevan 
reformer  Farel  persuaded  him  that  he  had  been  directed 
thither  in  accordance  with  a  dispensation  of  Providence, 
and  that  God  claimed  his  work  for  the  new  evangelical 
parish  of  Geneva.  He  remained  there  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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Calviu  was  a  personality  of  enormous  dimensions,  a 
religious  genius  with  a  power  of  conviction  that  permitted 
no  shadow  of  doubt  of  the  truths  that  God  had  revealed  in 
the  Holy  Book,  and  a  proper  understanding  of  which  He, 
by  a  special  act  of  grace,  had  given  him  alone ;  a  will-power 
to  which  the  world's  history  has  but  few  parallels,  which 
conquered  all  difficulties  and  placed  all  surroundings  in  sub- 
jection ;  a  giant-like  intelligence  of  a  species  conspicuously 
logical,  which  having  once  adopted  a  point  of  view  was  able 
to  construct  a  system  of  principles  in  which  not  a  single 
link  was  lacking,  not  a  single  juncture  weak ;  and  finally 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  organisers,  one  not  only  capable 
of  systematising  his  own  thoughts,  but  also  of  putting  them 
into  execution,  and  one  who  was  also  successful  in  systema- 
tising the  community  which  surrounded  him,  down  to  the 
smallest  details. 

When  Calvin  passed  through  the  gates  of  Geneva  for  the 
first  time  in  1536,  he  came  to  a  town  which,  in  every  respect, 
was  as  antipathetic  to  him  as  it  was  possible  to  be ;  twenty 
years  later  it  was  transformed,  remade  in  his  image.  He 
came  to  a  people  who  were  known  for  their  joie  de  vivre, 
who  loved  noisy  public  festivals,  whose  theatrical  perform- 
ances were  their  pride,  whose  besetting  sins  were  luxury 
and  loose  morals.  When  he  closed  his  tired  eyes  in  1564 
the  theatre  had  been  closed,  dancing  was  forbidden,  festiv- 
ities unheard  of,  luxury  and  frivolity  had  been  thrust  away. 
Happy  Geneva  had  become  a  gloomy  house  of  prayer. 

Calvin's  spirit  had  put  a  stamp  upon  both  public  and 
private  life,  and  the  little  republic  continued  to  live  under 
the  influence  of  the  reformer  for  generation  after  generation, 
— long,  long  after  his  death. 

Calvin  had  accomplished  his  aims  without  disturbing  the 
constitution.  It  remained  practically  unchanged  with  its 
conseil  general — its  conseil  des  deux  cents — and  its  petit  conseil 
— with  a  certain  aristocratic  tendency  to  advance  the  balance 
of  power  from  le  conseil  ge'ne'ral  to  le  petit  conseil.  But  the 
constitution  of  Geneva  was  not  old,  the  life  to  be  led 
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within  its  elastic  bounds  had  not  yet  become  fixed.  Calvin 
respected  the  constitutional  forms,  but  he  reserved  for  him- 
self the  right  to  decide  what  contents  should  be  poured  into 
these  forms. 

Though  not  always  the  actual  compiler,  he  was  neverthe- 
less the  real  author  of  the  extensive  legislation  that  up  to 
this  time  was  still  unexecuted — the  church  laws,  the  town 
laws,  the  prison  laws,  the  police  laws, — not  a  single  para- 
graph was  inserted  in  them  without  his  approval  and 
assistance,  not  a  jot  nor  a  tittle  which  was  antagonistic  to 
his  spirit  or  to  the  one  thought  that  controlled  him. 

That  thought  was  God.  The  world,  his  fellow-creatures, 
the  community,  and  individuals,  the  church  and  the  state — 
all  of  these  existed  only  for  the  glory  of  God.  All  laws,  all 
institutions,  life  itself,  should  be  so  ordered  in  his  new  home 
that  it  could  in  letter  and  in  spirit  bear  the  name,  la  ciU  de 
Dieu ;  and  as  the  outer  symbol  of  this  Calvin,  as  early  as 
1542,  caused  the  initials  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  inscribed  on 
the  gates  of  the  city  and  on  all  public  buildings  by  the  side 
of  the  city's  escutcheon. 

One  often  hears  Calvinistic  Geneva  described  as  a  theo- 
cracy. Strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  correct,  for  a  formal 
union  of  church  and  state  was  never  established ;  on  the 
contrary,  Calvin  took  great  care  to  keep  these  two  powers 
separate  by  administrative  means,  in  order  to  elevate  the 
autonomy  and  independence  of  the  church  above  all  worldly 
authority.  But  in  reality  the  Genevan  republic  was  as 
conspicuous  a  theocracy  as  history  has  ever  shown,  for  state 
and  church  had  one  and  the  same  goal ;  the  ordinances  of 
the  church  and  the  laws  of  the  community  both  aimed  at 
defending  the  true  faith,  at  making  the  citizens  of  the  state 
and  the  members  of  the  community  children  of  God.  All 
public  measures  tended  "invigilare  gregi  Domini,  ut  Deus 
pure  colatur." 

Baum  and  Cunitz,  in  their  excellent  edition  of  Calvin's 
works,  have  collected,  in  the  twenty-first  volume,  a  number 
of  extracts  from  those  public  protocols  of  Geneva  that  show 
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any  connection  with  Calvin's  life.  These  dry,  concise  docu- 
ments speak  a  living  language  to  us,  and  initiate  us,  in  a 
very  instructive  way,  into  the  daily  life  of  Genevan  citizens ; 
we  feel  as  though  we  had  become  Calvin's  contemporaries. 
It  is  a  noticeable  fact  in  regard  to  these  protocols  that  there 
are  no  differences  to  observe ;  protocols  of  the  town  council, 
protocols  of  church  meetings,  government  protocols,  pro- 
tocols of  the  consistory — we  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other 
without  remarking  that  the  milieu  had  changed.  Whether 
in  city  council  or  court,  in  church-session  or  in  the  con- 
sistory, we  hear  the  same  questions  discussed,  the  same 
regulations  enforced,  the  same  punishments  meted  out  to 
the  same  crimes ;  there  is  no  distinction  in  the  subjects 
handled,  the  secular  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  direct 
their  activities  toward  the  same  goal :  "  to  watch  over  the 
flock  of  the  Lord,  so  that  God  may  be  worshipped  in 
purity."  In  fact,  we  find  ourselves  always  either  in  a 
church  tribunal  or  in  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  morals. 
In  every  respect,  from  the  most  important  questions  of  life 
down  to  the  merest  bagatelles,  the  secular  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  watch  over  the  thoughts  and  the  desires, 
the  words  and  the  deeds,  of  every  single  citizen  of  Geneva. 

In  the  council  protocol  for  Monday  the  15th  of  November 
1546  we  read :  "  M.  Calvin  and  other  priests  of  the  city 
have  very  wisely  proposed  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  all  scandal  in  regard  to  those  who  take  their  children 
to  be  christened  and  give  them  names  not  approved  by  the 
Holy  Book,  such  as  Claudius,  Mama,  Amadeus,  and  other 
similar  names.  On  this  account  the  council  authorises  the 
above-mentioned  Calvin  to  make  a  list  of  the  names  that 
are  not  to  be  permitted,  to  publish  this  list,  and  after- 
wards to  send  messages  to  all  the  district  authorities,  who 
must  inform  every  single  person  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions." 

Calvin  soon  had  his  list  ready,  and  by  the  following  Mon- 
day le  petit  conseil  published  an  edict  forbidding  the  citizens 
to  make  use  of  the  old  names,  Claudius,  Amadeus,  &c.,  which 
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might  furnish  an  opportunity  for  "  the  worship  of  idols  and 
witchcraft " ;  they  were  referred  to  the  Bible,  chiefly  the 
Old  Testament,  where  they  would  find  plenty  of  pious 
names,  and  soon  they  were  without  number — the  Abrahams, 
Gideons,  Mordecais,  Melchizedeks,  Jeremiahs,  and  Zachariahs. 
This  is  the  reason  that  Kousseau's  father  went  about  with 
a  patriarch's  name,  Isaac,  while  he  himself  had  no  less  than 
two  apostolic  names,  Jean  and  Jacques. 

The  most  peculiar  and  most  important  of  all  the  institu- 
tions that  Calvin  organised  was  the  so-called  consistory. 
Although  it  was  by  no  means  the  official  organ  of  public 
authority,  nevertheless  the  spirit  that  emanated  from  th& 
consistory  permeated  the  entire  Genevan  community  and 
gave  it  its  character. 

The  consistory  was  composed  both  of  ecclesiastical  and  of 
secular  elements.  The  clergymen  of  the  town  belonged  to 
it  by  right  of  office,  but  in  addition  to  these,  twelve  of  the 
oldest  citizens  of  the  town  were  chosen  (the  council  of  the 
elders), — "men  of  good  and  honorable  conduct,  blameless 
life  and  above  all  suspicion,  animated  by  spiritual  wisdom 
and  the  fear  of  God." 

The  consistory's  activities  were  twofold :  it  had  the  right 
both  of  control  and  of  judgment.  It  kept  an  eye  on  the 
orthodoxy  and  conduct  of  every  citizen,  and,  in  case  of 
transgression,  meted  out  the  punishment  within  its  power. 
The  protocols  tell  us  how  it  exercised  its  authority. 

"  The  council  of  elders "  had  regular  meetings  once  a 
week,  but  the  matters  they  discussed  were  often  so  numerous 
and  so  complicated  that  they  had  to  hold  extra  sessions.  If 
a  citizen  in  gay  company  had  let  slip  a  frivolous  word,  if 
he  were  discovered  to  be  in  possession  of  a  crucifix  or 
picture  of  the  Madonna,  if  he  had  not  been  seen  at  church  more 
than  twice  in  the  week,  if  he  had  not  looked  sufficiently 
reverential  on  his  way  to  the  altar,  if  a  smile  had  passed 
over  his  face  at  a  wedding,  if  two  otherwise  honourable  men 
had  whiled  away  an  hour  or  so  at  ninepins,  if  any  one  had 
taken  part  in  or  even  looked  on  at  a  dance,  if  one  had  been 
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seen  talking  to  a  lady  too  often  in  the  street, — in  all  such 
and  innumerable  other  cases  the  sinner  was  called  before 
the  consistory,  to  explain  his  conduct  to  these  worthy  gentle- 
men. If  he  did  not  answer  the  first  summons  it  was 
repeated,  and  if  he  continued  disobedient  after  the  third,  he 
was  reported  to  the  civic  authorities  (who  were  always  eager 
to  do  their  duty)  and  cast  into  prison,  where  he  stayed 
until  he  became  humble  and  was  willing  to  bend  to  the 
decision  of  the  consistory.  Many  a  worthy  old  citizen  was 
summoned  and  cross-questioned  in  regard  to  his  most 
private  affairs  or  examined  in  the  catechism,  and  if  he  did 
not  reply  promptly  and  accurately,  was  sent  to  the  clergy- 
man to  brush  up  his  Sunday-school  learning. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  escape,  for  the  eyes  of  the 
consistory  were  many  and  well-distributed ;  the  elders  were 
always  chosen  to  represent  all  quarters  of  the  town,  and  as 
there  were  not  more  than  13,000  inhabitants  in  all,  it  was 
a  limited  number  that  each  member  of  the  consistory  con- 
trolled. His  virtuous  curiosity  accomplished  all  the  more 
thorough  work.  Not  only  did  each  member  have  access  to 
the  houses  of  those  under  his  control,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  go  to  them  and  inspect  the  state  of  affairs,  to  see  whether 
the  children  were  sent  to  school  regularly,  whether  the  wife 
had  a  lover,  whether  the  servants  were  well-disciplined  in 
the  true  faith,  whether  every  day  was  opened  with  the 
authorised  morning  prayer.  Every  single  house  in  Geneva 
was  inspected  in  this  manner  at  least  once  a -year.  But 
still  more  effective  was  the  daily  control  exercised;  the 
members  knew  personally  every  single  creature  in  their 
respective  districts,  they  listened  with  interest  to  every  word 
dropped ;  they  were  often  looked  upon  as  detectives  whose 
standing  increased  in  proportion  to  their  cleverness  and 
eagerness  in  spying  out,  reporting,  and  convicting  trans- 
gressors. 

It  is  true  that  their  power  of  punishment  was  very 
limited ;  it  was  restricted  to  the  so-called  ecclesiastical  or 
"  spiritual "  punishments.  The  method  of  procedure  was 
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thus :  When  the  member  had  caught  an  offender  in  a  mis- 
demeanour, he  first  tried,  by  gentle  exhortations,  to  bring  him 
to  repent  and  reform,  but  if  the  misdemeanour  was  repeated, 
the  sinner  was  summoned  to  the  consistory  in  pleno,  where 
he  was  made  the  subject  of  choice  railings  from  the  zealous 
clergymen  and  their  willing  imitators  among  the  laymen ; 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  terms  of  abuse  and  reproved  for 
his  sins  in  the  sharpest  language ;  and  sometimes  he  did 
not  escape  with  this — for  reprimand  or  correction  was  the 
mildest  punishment, — but  was  obliged  to  pay  heavy  fines 
to  the  church,  or  in  case  of  serious  offence,  to  make  public 
apology  on  his  knees,  or  if  he  was  considered  to  deserve 
the  highest  punishment  of  all,  he  was  excommunicated. 
We  see  that  these  so-called  spiritual  punishments  were  none 
too  mild,  and  of  course  they  had  perceptible  "civic"  con- 
sequences, as  the  consistory  did  not  always  confine  itself 
to  its  own  punishments,  but  after  having  put  these  into 
execution  they  delivered  the  culprit  into  the  hands  of  the 
civic  authorities  for  further  treatment,  and  these  gentlemen 
always  turned  an  obedient  ear  to  the  wishes  and  desires  of 
the  consistory.  In  this  way  it  sometimes  happened,  and 
not  rarely,  that  unhappy  creatures  with  heretical  tendencies 
began  by  receiving  a  reprimand  in  the  consistory  and  ended 
on  the  scaffold,  after  having  experienced  the  torture-chamber 
(which  was  strongly  recommended  by  Calvin). 

In  addition,  the  consistory  and  its  members  had  other  and 
more  direct  means  of  exerting  their  influence.  They  some- 
times attended  the  town  council  and  presented  complaints 
and  demands  that  were  always  given  consideration.  For 
instance,  Calvin  for  a  long  time  had  looked  unfavourably  on 
the  many  taverns  that  in  spite  of  everything  flourished  in 
the  Cite"  de  Dieu.  In  the  spring  of  1544  he  succeeded  in 
issuing  though  the  council  a  proclamation  which  prohibited 
the  frequenting  of  taverns.  Anyone  who  offended  against 
this  law  was  punished  by  imprisonment  and  fine. 

However,  the  authorities  understood  that  human  beings 
must  have  assembly  places  of  some  kind,  and  as  substitute 
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for  the  taverns  they  established  the  so-called  abbeys,  a  sort 
of  ecclesiastical  casino :  there  were  five  of  them,  one  in  each 
town-division,  and  they  were  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
chief  of  police  and  of  the  syndics.  So  the  citizens  of  Geneva 
who  could  not  resist  their  desire  for  society  had  to  satisfy 
these  desires  under  safe  ecclesiastical  and  civic  control,  and 
in  order  to  be  systematic  they  strictly  enjoined  every  man 
to  keep  to  the  abbey  of  his  quarter.  In  the  month  of  May 
an  extensive  proclamation  was  issued  prescribing  the  manner 
in  which  both  the  guests  and  the  innkeepers  should  conduct 
themselves  in  these  new  places  of  amusement.  If  any  one 
should  be  guilty  of  an  oath,  or  should  enter  upon  useless 
discussions,  or  behave  in  any  way  indecorously,  he  was  to  be 
shown  out  and  denied  admittance  in  the  future.  The  inn- 
keeper was  strictly  enjoined  to  report  every  improper  word 
and  every  improper  act  to  the  authorities,  and  he  was 
stringently  forbidden  to  serve  food  or  drink  to  any  guest 
who  had  not  first  asked  a  blessing.  He  was  a  sort  of  public 
functionary,  and  had  no  right  to  make  any  profit  on  his 
refreshments.  There  could  not  have  been  much  cheerful- 
ness or  sociability  in  these  theological  taverns — nor  did  they 
have  very  long  lives. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  similar  efforts,  many  years 
went  by  ere  Calvin  succeeded  in  conquering  the  sinful  in- 
clinations of  his  fellow-citizens ;  but  he  did  not  give  in,  he 
struggled  valiantly  and  was  finally  triumphant.  The  con- 
sistory became  his  obedient  tool,  and  the  council  followed 
his  instructions  no  less  willingly. 

On  the  27th  of  September  1558  the  clergyman  Nicolas 
Gallasius,  Calvin's  faithful  and  confidential  friend,  appeared 
before  the  council,  and  in  the  name  of  the  consistory  de- 
scribed in  dark  colours  the  immoderate  luxury  that  had  crept 
into  Geneva,  especially  among  women.  He  declared  that 
such  sinfulness  would  not  be  suffered  even  in  heathen 
countries,  and  a  Christian  community  had  every  right  to 
interfere.  The  council,  in  reply,  acknowledged  the  complete 
justice  of  the  complaint,  and  it  also  laid  special  stress  on 
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the  offence  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  the  bad  example  ex- 
hibited by  the  luxury  of  the  upper  classes.  During  the 
ensuing  days  the  council  had  several  sessions  called  to 
discuss  measures  which,  in  accordance  with  the  consistory's 
proposal,  should  put  restrictions  on  luxury  in  clothes  and 
entertainments.  By  the  13th  of  October  the  draft  of  the 
measure  was  laid  before  "le  petit  conseil/'  and  the  next 
morning  the  new  luxury-law  was  cried  through  the  streets 
of  Geneva,  accompanied  by  the  blare  of  trumpets. 

Laws  interfering  so  brutally  with  private  and  family  life 
as  these  luxury-laws  have  scarcely  ever  been  enacted.  They 
began  with  stipulations  in  regard  to  costume.  It  was 
forbidden  all  citizens  of  the  town,  inhabitants,  and  subjects, 
to  wear  clothes  trimmed  with  gold  or  silver  embroidery, 
borders,  braiding,  laces,  or  ornaments.  Chains,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  gold  buttons,  belts,  and  braids  worked  with  gold, 
in  fact,  any  use  of  gold,  pearls,  or  precious  stones — all  were 
forbidden ;  also  it  was  forbidden  to  wear  silk  or  any  expen- 
sive imported  material,  furs,  velvet  trimming,  and  lace,  or 
any  unnecessary  superfluity  of  hats,  caps,  trousers,  or  coats — 
especially  for  the  lower  classes,  and  the  women's  hats  were 
not  to  cost  over  a  certain  price.  Men  were  forbidden  to  go 
witli  long,  parted  hair  and  ear-rings ;  women  to  wear  any 
headdress  or  precious  stones  in  their  hair,  or  to  curl  it  or 
dress  it  in  any  fancy  manner.  On  the  whole,  all  exaggerated 
or  eccentric  fashions  were  forbidden,  especially  if  they  were 
indecent,  as  low-necked  gowns  for  example — only  ladies  of 
the  highest  standing  were  permitted  a  certain  freedom,  within 
strict  bounds,  in  regard  to  neckwear,  laces,  and  ruches. 
They  had  also  the  right  to  wear  as  many  as  four  rings,  but 
if  wives  of  artisans  and  unaffianced  girls  did  so,  they  were 
fined  60  sols,  and  the  rings  were  confiscated. 

Servants  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  dress 
that  was  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom;  the  material 
should  be  simple  and  cheap,  the  colour  modest,  above  all 
not  red ;  their  caps  should  cost  no  more  than  18  sols,  &c. 

"  Altogether,"  thus  ends  the  edict,  "  every  one  must  keep 
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carefully  to  his  rank  and  standing,  and  be  an  example  of 
Christian  modesty ; — parents  must  see  that  their  children 
observe  the  above  law  strictly.  He  who  acts  in  opposition 
to  them  must  pay  5  gulden  for  the  first  offence,  10  for  a 
repetition  of  it,  and  25  if  it  happens  the  third  time ;  in 
addition,  the  forbidden  clothes  and  jewels  will  be  con- 
fiscated and  the  right  to  further  punishment  reserved." 
And  as  a  final  means  of  ensuring  observance  of  these  pro- 
hibitions, tailors  were  forbidden,  under  threat  of  still  greater 
punishment,  to  import  any  sort  of  new  clothing  without  the 
permission  of  the  authorities,  and  Genevan  citizens,  in- 
habitants, and  subjects  were  not  allowed  to  sew  any  article 
of  clothing  not  permitted  by  the  new  laws. 

The  second  part  of  the  laws  drew  equally  sharp  limits  for 
luxury  in  entertainments  and  family  feasts;  the  number  of 
courses  permitted  at  weddings  or  other  parties  (the  chief 
dishes  as  well  as  the  side  dishes)  was  fixed  accurately ;  the 
worthy  gentlemen  were  especially  strict  about  dessert;  all 
sorts  of  delicacies  such  as  preserved  fruit  were  absolutely 
forbidden.  There  were  likewise  regulations  as  to  how  many 
servants  one  might  be  permitted  to  have.  The  number 
of  guests  allowed  was  not  great,  and  on  more  ordinary 
occasions,  such  as  christenings  and  engagement  parties, 
which,  by  the  way,  only  families  of  rank  were  permitted  to 
have,  they  were  not  allowed  to  invite  more  than  ten.  How- 
ever, at  weddings  it  was  only  the  poor  people  who  were 
limited  to  this  number.  Well  -  to  -  do  citizens  could  have 
twenty,  and  the  nobles  thirty  guests.  The  less  prosperous 
classes  were  fined  twenty-five  gulden  if  they  had  any  sort  of 
game,  poultry,  or  pastry  at  their  parties.  The  same  punish- 
ment was  administered  to  the  cook  guilty  of  preparing  a 
meal  which  violated  this  rule. 

There  were  also  paragraphs  in  regard  to  wedding  presents. 
The  bride  and  the  bridegroom  were  allowed  to  give  each 
other  presents,  but  modest  and  inexpensive  ones,  otherwise 
they  would  be  fined  twenty-five  sols;  the  handsome  bou- 
quets, tied  with  gold  cord  and  pearls,  that  were  usually 
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sent  on  ceremonious  occasions,  were  also  forbidden.  The 
law  even  provided  regulations  for  a  woman  in  childbed ;  a 
penalty  of  sixty  sols  was  levied  on  any  one  visiting  her ;  even 
on  the  christening  day  only  the  godfather  and  nearest 
relations  were  admitted.  She  herself  should  not  deck  her- 
self in  an  improper  way  in  bed,  should  not  wear  shawls  or 
scarfs  of  new  style,  but  should  look  as  modest  and  retiring 
as  possible,  or  she  would  be  fined  sixty  sols. 

This  marvellous  document  ends  thus  :  "  In  order  that 
these  measures  may  be  all  the  more  carefully  observed  and 
followed,  we  have  decided  that  it  shall  be  published  and 
read  every  fifth  year  in  an  assembly  of  all  the  citizens, 
summoned  the  first  Sunday  in  June,  to  prevent  any  one's 
acting  in  opposition  to  it,  or  changing  anything  in  it,  unless 
approved  by  the  little,  the  great,  and  the  general  council  of 
this  town." 

One  may  say  what  one  will  about  a  community  regulated 
thus  down  to  the  slightest  details,  but  one  thing  cannot  be 
denied,  and  that  is  the  brilliant  systematisation  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Calvin  did  not  stop  half  way  on  any  point, 
but  in  his  organisation  as  well  as  in  his  teaching  he  drew 
consistent  conclusions  from  the  premises  he  had  chosen. 

It  is  clear  that  a  man  of  this  character  would  take  a  keen 
interest  in  what  is  the  foundation  of  any  community,  the 
corner-stone  on  which  the  whole  thing  rests — I  mean  educa- 
tion. In  Geneva  the  school  system  had  for  a  long  time  been 
shamefully  neglected,  and  there  was  no  university  at  all. 
Calvin  from  the  first  had  viewed  these  conditions  with 
anxiety,  but  several  years  went  by  before  he  in  his  restless 
activity  found  time  to  look  into  them.  But  in  the  fifties 
he  took  the  matter  up,  and  the  same  consistency  and  firm- 
ness, the  same  genius  for  organisation,  followed  him  in  this 
as  in  all  his  work.  He  made  all  wheels  fit  into  each  other 
with  admirable  accuracy  and  unite  in  putting  into  motion 
the  great  wheel — the  great  purpose  that  was  never  out  of  his 
consciousness — Gloria  Dei.  The  reform  work  was  completed 
in  1559,  and  on  the  5th  of  June  the  university  or  academy 
was  dedicated.  Beza,  Calvin's  chief  pupil,  who  had  been 
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appointed  rector,  made  the  inaugural  address,  but  his  words 
were  infused  with  Calvin's  spirit.  "  I  beseech  you,"  he  said 
in  conclusion,  turning  to  the  students,  "  I  beseech  you,  in  the 
name  of  God,  be  not  lacking  in  your  duty.  You  are  familiar 
with  Cicero's  oft-repeated  words  :  knowledge  without  upright- 
ness and  virtue  is  not  wisdom,  but  folly.  Even  the  blind 
philosophers  of  heathenism  have  acknowledged  that  the  aim 
and  object  of  all  good  art'  is  to  teach  good  conduct  of  life. 
What  a  shame  then  it  would  be  for  us  not  to  comprehend 
this  and  show  it  in  our  acts.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the 
heathens  fell  short  of  the  goal,  as  they  knew  not  true 
virtue  but  only  its  caricature.  But  what  excuse  will  you 
have,  you  who  from  your  very  childhood  are  given  the 
means  of  nourishing  yourselves  on  true  piety  and  true  wisdom, 
if  you  will  only  apply  your  studies  in  accordance  with 
written  laws  and  standards  ?  Neither  will  the  help  of  the 
Almighty,  which  you  cannot  do  without,  fail  you." 

Orthodoxy  and  virtue  were  the  aims  of  school  and  uni- 
versity. Calvin's  schools  did  not  give  exclusive  attention  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  pupil,  but  just  as  much  to  his  will 
and  character ;  the  important  part  was  not  information,  but 
education ;  information  was  only  a  means  in  the  service  of 
education,  and  the  object  of  education  was  to  make  the 
pupils  children  of  God,  worthy  citizens  of  God's  kingdom, 
believing  what  is  right  and  doing  what  is  right  without 
offending  on  any  point. 

Calvin's  school  was  a  masterpiece  of  organisation  which, 
in  clearness  of  vision,  in  unity  of  execution,  and  in  logical 
consistency  between  the  various  parts,  can  only  be  com- 
pared with  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  leaders,  on  so 
many  other  points  also,  took  the  Genevan  colleges  as  models. 

With  the  school  and  its  continuation — the  university  or 
the  academy  —  the  future,  in  as  far  as  it  could  be,  was 
secured;  through  these  institutions  the  rising  generation 
was  led  in  whatever  direction  Calvin's  strong  spirit  wished. 
But  more  than  that — he  also  did  what  he  could  to  take  care 
that  the  judgment  of  history  should  not  err  in  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  revolution  which  this  reform  work  brought  about 
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in  the  little  republic.  The  2nd  of  June  1562 — a  year  or  two 
before  Calvin's  death — Roset  submitted  to  the  council  an 
elaborate  chronicle,  a  history  of  the  Genevan  Reformation. 
The  object  of  this  book,  as  the  author  himself  declared,  was 
"  to  bear  witness  to  the  grace  that  God  has  shown  our  city," 
and,  for  once  and  all,  to  give  posterity  the  proper  view  of 
the  history  of  Geneva.  The  council,  which  was  composed 
exclusively  of  men  of  whose  Calvinistic  tendencies  there 
was  not  the  least  shadow  of  doubt,  listened  to  the  reading 
of  this  work  chapter  for  chapter,  approved  of  the  exposition, 
and  granted  the  author  a  handsome  money  gift.  By  this, 
the  same  power  of  State  that  had  issued  edicts  as  to  how 
women  should  do  their  hair  also  laid  an  embargo  on  the 
opinion  of  future  ages  as  to  how  all  this  happened.  At  any 
rate,  there  now  existed  for  all  time  an  official  exposition  of 
the  circumstances  sanctioned  by  the  State-power  itself. 

Two  years  after  these  council  meetings  Calvin  drew  his 
last  breath.  His  deathbed  was  surrounded  by  the  whole 
venerable  company,  all  the  clergymen  of  the  town,  to  whom 
he  dictated  his  last  wishes.  He  reviewed  his  life  and  all  his 
good  deeds — and  they  found  favour  in  his  own  eyes.  And 
yet  there  were  many  things  that  this  strong,  hard  man  had 
trampled  upon  in  order  to  accomplish  his  ends :  to  make  room 
for  himself  and  his  work  he  had  not  scrupled  to  drive  out  the 
old  Genevan  families  who  resisted  him  and  to  replace  them 
with  French  fugitives,  who  became  his  willing  tools ;  to  free 
his  town  from  heretical  thoughts,  he  did  not  shrink  from 
either  torture  or  the  stake.  One  might  have  expected  that 
now,  when  he  was  about  to  wander  hence,  convinced  as  he 
was  that  he  was  soon  to  appear  before  his  Maker,  he  would 
have  hesitated  a  moment  in  his  assurance,  that  a  doubt 
would  have  risen  in  his  soul ;  but  no,  not  a  shadow  of  regret 
darkened  his  dying  hours.  Until  his  very  last  moment  he 
was  still  confident  that  he  was  God's  chosen  messenger,  and 
the  first  and  last  injunction  he  laid  upon  his  disciples  and 
successors  was  that  they  must  hold  out  and  not  change  jot 
or  tittle  of  that  that  had  been  done. 
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II. 

GENEVA  AND   ROUSSEAU. 

IN  the  last  chapter  I  attempted,  by  relating  a  number  of 
striking  characteristics,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  that  Calvin  forced  upon  Geneva  in  the  course  of 
thirty  years  of  untiring  activity. 

What  was  the  result  of  all  this  daily  control  ?  How  did 
it  affect  the  citizens  who  lived  under  it  ?  What  sort  of  life 
developed  under  the  influence  of  these  luxury -laws,  this 
consistory,  and  this  government,  which  was  the  consistory's 
willing  tool  ?  The  answer  depends  largely  on  one's  point 
of  view.  Contemporary  reformed  Europe  looked  upon 
Geneva  as  a  jewel  admired  by  all.  The  faithful  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  the  holy  city  of  the  new  religion  to 
hear  Calvin's  lectures  at  the  academy  or  his  sermons  in  St 
Peter's  Church,  and  all  were  carried  away  with  enthusiasm 
over  what  they  saw  about  them, — the  earnestness,  the  virtue, 
and  the  sincere  reverence  of  the  Genevan  citizens.  In  1556 
the  famous  Scottish  reformer,  John  Knox,  spent  some  time 
there,  and  he  declared  that  one  must  go  to  Geneva  in  order  to 
learn  true  Christianity.  "  I  maintain  without  hesitation,"  he 
wrote,  "  that  since  the  days  of  the  apostles  there  has  not 
existed  a  more  perfect  school  of  Christ  than  here.  Of 
course  there  are  other  places  where  Christ  is  preached  in 
truth,  but  I  have  never  seen  anywhere  morals  and  faith  so 
thoroughly  reformed."  And  the  Italian  reformer  Vergerius,1 
a  Catholic  bishop,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Pope 

1  Stahelin  :  Calvin,  i.  480  ff. 
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to  refute  Luther's  teachings,  but  who  in  studying  these  teach- 
ings became  converted  to  the  principles  of  the  Keformation 
and  went  over  to  the  evangelical  church,  wrote  in  the  same 
year  :  "  I  have  seen  many  Churches  that  have  been  reformed, 
but  none  that  have  succeeded  as  well  as  in  Geneva."  And 
then  he  proceeds  to  describe  one  by  one  the  institutions 
of  the  Genevan  Church,  the  sermons  and  the  catechisings, 
the  consistory,  the  psalm-singing,  the  house-examinations, 
the  clerical  appointments,  the  school  system,  and  the  charity 
institutions.  The  whole  description  aims  at  presenting  the 
Calvinistic  structure  as  the  model  evangelical  church.  Of 
course  the  old  reformer  Farel,  who  in  his  day  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  master's  brilliant  triumphs,  wrote  most 
enthusiastically  of  the  new  state  of  affairs  in  Geneva.  It 
was  difficult  for  him  to  tear  himself  away  when  he  visited 
the  city.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  spring  of  1557  :  "I 
have  recently  been  in  Geneva,  and  have  never  been  more 
pleased  with  the  town  than  this  time ;  I  could  hardly  bear 
to  leave.  Not  that  I  should  wish  to  teach  such  a  large 
parish  and  one  so  greedy  for  God's  word,  but  only  to  hear 
and  learn  as  the  least  of  the  people.  I  would  rather  be  the 
least  in  Geneva  than  the  first  in  any  other  place." 

And  Sulzer  describes  Geneva,  in  a  letter  to  Bullinger 
(1556),  as  "  insigne  religionis  verseque  pietatis  domicilium." 

This  is  the  evidence  of  sympathisers ;  others,  who  look  on 
life  in  Geneva  with  a  more  human  and  less  prejudiced  eye, 
do  not  express  themselves  so  favourably.  The  well-known 
French  poet,  Joachim  du  Bellay,  about  1550,  travelled  from 
Kome  through  Upper  Italy  and  Switzerland,  making  hasty 
notes  of  the  towns  through  which  he  passed.  The  picture 
which  he  drew  of  Geneva — or  rather  of  the  French  colony 
in  Geneva,  which  was  the  predominating  element  there — 
was  far  from  flattering,  and  does  not  at  all  resemble  either 
John  Knox's  or  Vergerius's  brilliant  accounts. 

"  Je  les  ai  vus,  Bizet,  et  si  bien  m'en  souvient  : 
j'ai  vu  dessus  leur  front  la  repentance  peinte. 
Comme  on  voit  ces  esprits — qui  la-bas  font  leur  plainte 
ayant  passe  le  lac  d'oti  plus  on  ne  revient. 
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Un  croire  de  leger  les  fols  y  entretient, 
sur  un  pr^texte  faux  de  liberty  contrainte  ; 
les  coupables  fuitivs  y  demeurent  par  crainte  ; 
les  plus  fins  et  ruse's,  honte  les  y  retient ! 

Au  demeurant,  Bizet,  1'avarice  et  1'envie, 
et  tout  cela  qui  plus  tourmente  notre  vie, 
domine  en  ce  lieu-la  plus  qu'en  tout  autre  lieu. 
Je  ne  vis  oncques  tant  Tun  1'autre  contredire 
je  ne  vis  oncques  tant  Tun  de  1'autre  medire  : 
Vrai  est  que,  comme  ici,  Ton  n'y  jure  point  Dieu." 

Who  was  right — Du  Bellay  or  Knox  ?  Both,  I  believe ; 
which  I  shall  try  to  prove  in  a  later  chapter  when  I  collect 
and  render  an  account  of  the  qualities  that  Rousseau,  the 
Genevan,  carried  through  life. 

The  celebrated  Swiss  Eousseau  biographer,  Prof.  Eugene 
Eitter,  in  his  instructive  book,  '  La  Famille  et  la  Jeunesse  de 
Jean  Jacques  Kousseau'  (Hachette,  1891),  has  collected  a 
number  of  excerpts  from  the  protocols  of  this  time  which 
furnish  us  with  many  interesting  facts,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  consistory.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that  there  are  almost 
no  transitional  stages — the  entries  from  1700  read  as  though 
they  were  a  direct  continuation  of  those  of  1550.  Of  course 
there  are  some  differences — in  language  and  orthography, 
which  become  more  and  more  modern ;  in  customs,  which 
become  less  harsh,  so  that  they  no  longer  burn  heretics  at 
Molard,  but  content  themselves  with  burning  their  books. 
But  the  spirit  throughout  is  always  the  same,  as  we  shall 
see  from  these  examples — 

Protocol  of  the  consistory  of  February  4,  1706. — Report 
from  the  worthy  pastor  Turretini,  senior,  who  was  com- 
missioned to  secure  information  concerning  a  ball  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  district.  He  found  that  the  day 
before  "1'Escalade"  (December  11),  and  also  on  New  Year's 
day,  M.  Rousseau  gave  parties  in  honour  of  a  senator  from 
Chambe'ry,  whose  wife  had  wanted  some  amusement,  but  the 
guests  consisted  only  of  relatives  and  neighbours.  Resolution 
adopted :  The  aforenamed  Rousseau  was  to  be  summoned. 

Protocol  of  February  11,  1706.  —  M.  David  Rousseau, 
dizenier,  appeared,  summoned  for  having  had  a  ball  at  his 
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house.  He  stated  that  it  was  true  that  his  children  and 
grand-children  had  assembled  at  his  house  on  that  day,  that 
they  had  played  games  in  the  room  of  a  senator  from 
Chambery  who  was  visiting  him,  that  there  was  dancing, 
and  that  his  children  had  played  the  violin  there,  but  there 
were  no  strangers  present;  however,  he  confessed  that  M. 
Cle'ment,  his  near  relation,  had  also  been  present.  Resolu- 
tion adopted  :  In  consideration  of  the  circumstance  that 
only  his  nearest  relations  took  part,  one  confines  oneself  to 
a  warning  to  M.  Rousseau  not  to  give  occasion  to  any  sort 
of  scandal. 

This  David  Rousseau,  who  was  sixty-four  years  old  at  that 
time,  was  Jean  Jacques'  grandfather :  the  reason  he  escaped 
so  lightly  was  certainly  because  he  was  a  respected  old 
citizen  of  the  community,  and,  as  dizenier,  belonged  in  a 
certain  way  to  the  official  class  also. 

David  Rousseau  is  not  the  only  one  of  Rousseau's  ancestors 
we  meet  in  the  protocols  of  Geneva.  His  maternal  grand- 
father, Jacques  Bernard,  was  somewhat  of  a  "  mauvais  sujet," 
especially  in  regard  to  women,  and  many  less  edifying  details 
from  his  private  life  are  preserved  in  the  republic's  archives. 
Neither  is  his  mother's  reputation  absolutely  unspotted,  al- 
though most  of  the  entries  in  the  protocol  refer  to  offences 
of  a  more  innocent  type,  and  serve  rather  to  throw  light  on 
the  unbelievable  prudishness  of  the  consistory  than  to  cast 
serious  suspicion  on  Suzanne  Bernard's  virtue. 

It  was  a  certain  M.  Vincent  Sarasin,  a  married  man  belong- 
ing to  the  aristocracy  of  Geneva,  who  found  pleasure  in  Mile. 
Suzanne's  company.  He  occasionally  paid  her  a  visit  in  her 
parents'  house,  and  was  likewise  sometimes  seen  with  her  on 
the  street.  But  in  Geneva  it  was  by  no  means  permissible 
for  a  married  man  to  compromise  a  young  woman  by  paying 
her  visits;  and  as  private  warnings  did  not  put  a  stop  to 
these  meetings,  the  consistory  interfered. 

Protocol  of  the  consistory  June  the  13th,  1695. — It  has 
been  reported  that  M.  Vincent  Sarasin  continues  to  visit 
Mile.  Bernard  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings  and  admonitions 
to  keep  absolutely  away  from  her  and  to  have  no  association 
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with  her.    Resolved  to  summon  them  both  as  well  as  her 
mother,  Mine.  Bernard. 

And  this  important  matter  occupies  the  time  of  these 
worthy  gentlemen  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  year ;  it  gives 
occasion  for  meeting  after  meeting :  June  13,  June  27, 
July  11,  July  18,  July  25,  August  1,  August  8,  August  15, 
August  22,  August  23,  August  27.  It  ended  with  a  severe 
reprimand  to  poor  Suzanne,  and  the  sternest  injunction  "  de 
n'avoir  plus  aucun  commerce  avec  M.  Vincent  Sarasin." 

During  the  course  of  the  affair  a  fresh  complaint  against 
Suzanne  was  lodged.  Protocol  of  the  consistory  July  18. — 
Eeport  that  Mile.  Bernard  was  seen  dressed  as  a  man  or  a 
peasant  girl  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatre  where  cer- 
tain quacks  sell  their  medicines  and  act  their  farces  and 
comedies.  Resolved  that  the  truth  of  this  statement  be 
examined  and  the  report  handed  in  within  eight  days. 

It  interests  us  to  see  from  this  protocol  that  the  Genevan 
government  really  had  permitted  the  performance  of  a  sort 
of  play,  though  this  was  not  without  the  most  serious  protest 
from  the  Council  of  the  Elders.  We  see  from  the  Govern- 
ment's protocol  that  the  consistory  had  sent  deputies  to  the 
council  to  express  a  "  strong  and  serious  protest  against  the 
permission  given  the  '  quack  doctors '  (me'decins  spagiriques), 
the  brothers  Lescot,  to  put  up  a  theatre  where  they  could 
sell  their  medicines ;  and  as  it  has  likewise  been  permitted 
at  the  aforenamed  theatre  to  have  violins  and  to  dance  there 
and  to  hold  a  performance,  the  worthy  consistory  cannot  hear 
of  this  without  groaning  in  righteous  pain  to  see  that  this 
town,  which  has  heretofore  been  unpolluted  by  jugglery,  play- 
acting, and  dancing,  has  also  allowed  itself  to  be  carried  away." 

On  this  occasion  the  council  proposed  and  passed  a  resolu- 
tion "  that  so  long  as  the  aforenamed  brothers  Lescot  and 
their  assistants  at  the  theatre  are  not  guilty  of  any  unseem- 
liness either  in  words  or  acts,  in  pose  or  gesture,  they 
may  remain  in  possession  of  the  permission  which  has  been 
granted  them." 

Such  a  revolt  against  the  wishes  of  the  consistory  would 
never  have  been  ventured  upon  in  Calvin's  time,  but  never- 
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theless  it  is  really  still  the  spirit  of  Calvin  that  rules  in  all 
essentials,  both  in  the  protest  of  the  consistory  and — though 
in  a  mild  form — also  in  the  decision  of  the  council.  The 
reformer's  dying  wish  had  been  fulfilled.  Generally  speak- 
ing, his  work  had  not  been  interfered  with ;  there  was  the 
same  ideal  of  morality,  the  same  fear  of  God,  the  same 
reciprocal  control  from  above  and  from  below — as  much  so 
during  Kousseau's  youth  as  in  the  height  of  Calvin's  power. 

It  is  obvious  that  during  the  course  of  years  these  con- 
ditions would  set  a  gradually  deepening  stamp  on  the  Genevan 
character  and  give  it  a  conspicuous  peculiarity.  What  form 
then  did  this  character  take  in  the  eighteenth  century  ? 

Voltaire,  who  for  many  years  lived  at  Ferney  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  republic,  was  far  from  charmed  with  it.  His 
judgment  coincides  on  all  essential  points  with  that  of  Joachim 
du  Bellay  written  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  true  that 
on  his  arrival  he  was  carried  away  by  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  but  his  enthusiasm  did  not  last  long :  "  I  live  in  a 
land  which  looks  like  an  earthly  Paradise,  but  which  in 
reality  is  accursed  by  God  and  does  not  offer  a  single  pleasant 
attraction  "  (letter  to  the  Countess  of  Saint-Point,  1/10/68). 
In  another  place  he  describes  Geneva  as  "a  gloomy  town, 
where  everyone  is  in  a  bad  humour" — or  more  decidedly, 
"  envy  is  the  predominating  vice  of  this  beehive  where  hatred 
is  distilled  instead  of  honey  "  (du  fiel  au  lieu  du  miel). 

And  there  are  many  opinions  similar  to  Voltaire's.  In 
1811  Stendahl  wrote:  "They  rejoice  in  their  pride  and 
tenacious  virtues.  Their  city,  which  I  have  visited,  seems 
like  a  prison.  I  have  never  seen  anywhere  a  town  so  silent 
and  so  sad."  And  so  on  down  to  our  own  day,  when  the 
well-known  Genevan  poet  and  thinker,  Amiel,  characterised 
his  fellow-citizens  in  the  following  verse : — 

"  Race  de  mecontents,  tes  fils  out  1'energie, 
la  science,  1'honneur  et  la  droiture  ;  mais 
I'amour-propre  est  chez  eux  Feternelle  vigie  : 
le  moi  de  Genevois  ne  someille  jamais. 
Leur  me"rite  est  reel,  mais  il  manque  de  charme, 
et  meme  leurs  vertus  ne  plaisent  pas  beaucoup." 
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Eousseau  who,  as  a  rule,  viewed  his  Genevans  with  ap- 
proval, was  nevertheless  not  blind  to  their  weaknesses.  He 
found  them  pedantic  and  affected,  and  thought  they  talked 
more  like  books  than  like  men.  "While  people  in  France 
write  as  they  talk,  in  Geneva  they  talk  as  they  write,"  he 
says  in  '  La  Nouvelle  Heloise.'  They  are  over  fond  of  arguing, 
he  says,  will  have  the  last  word  at  any  cost,  their  conversa- 
tion has  a  tendency  to  turn  into  dissertation,  they  are  neither 
so  attractive  nor  so  amusing  as  Frenchmen ;  nor  could  he 
acquit  them  of  greediness  and  envy. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  extremely  industrious 
and  honest,  they  love  freedom  and  uphold  its  rights  with 
unparalleled  courage ;  they  are  pious  and  God  -  fearing, 
enlightened,  fond  of  reading,  and  in  general  highly  in- 
terested in  intellectual  subjects ;  family  life  is  exemplary, 
frivolity  and  faithlessness  anathematised.  And  although 
latterly  some  pernicious  customs  have  been  admitted,  never- 
theless Geneva  towers  far  above  other  European  towns  with 
respect  to  morality  and  homely  virtues.  This  is  about  the 
gist  of  the  long  letter  on  Geneva  and  Genevans  that  Claire 
wrote  to  Julie. 

If  we  collect  these  various  accounts  we  can  form  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  kind  of  man  a  Genevan  was  a 
century  or  two  ago,  and  we  find  that  he  was  just  about 
what  one  could  expect — he  bore  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally deep  marks  of  Calvin's  stamp. 

Like  Calvin  himself,  his  Genevan  successors  were  abso- 
lutely lacking  in  those  evanescent  qualities  which  French- 
men are  in  the  habit  of  including  in  the  word  "  charme." 
He  has  none  of  the  Frenchman's  charming  amiability  and 
graciousness,  never  abandons  himself  impulsively  to  feelings 
of  unalloyed  sympathy ;  the  constant  watchfulness  from  all 
quarters  under  which  he  lives  has  taught  him  to  be  on  his 
guard;  he  is  in  constant  fear  of  being  detected  in  some 
offence  that  may  bring  him  under  the  unpleasant  eye  of  the 
consistory,  and  he  finds  secret  pleasure  in  detecting  others. 
He  therefore  becomes  stiff  and  reserved  and  uncommuni- 
cative. It  is  easy  to  believe  Voltaire  when  he  described 
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Geneva   as   "une   ville    triste    ou    tout    le    monde    est    de 
mauvaise  humeur." 

All  Genevans  were  theologians.  While  in  the  salons  of 
Paris  the  guests  entertained  each  other  with  the  latest 
theatrical  performance  or  concert,  the  latest  scandal  of 
married  life,  or  the  latest  philosopher's  latest  and  most 
sensational  paradox,  or  with  other  similar  worldly  subjects, 
in  Geneva  the  burning  theme  at  their  melancholy  parties 
was  the  latest  sermon  in  St  Peter's  Church — whether  or 
no  the  preacher  in  every  respect  had  spoken  consistently 
with  pure  orthodoxy,  or  whether  he  had  said  anything 
offensive.  They  had  developed  a  marvellous  sharpness  in 
all  such  distinctions,  were  worthy  disputants,  and  dangerous 
masters  of  syllogism  like  their  leader. 

The  foundation  of  their  theological  and  religious  con- 
victions was  Calvin's  principle  of  predestination.  Michelet 
says  somewhere  that  the  powerful  Genevan  community  was 
built  upon  the  rock  of  predestination.  This  contributed  to 
giving  their  manner  a  fatalistic  certainty  equal  to  that  of 
a  somnambulist,  and  this  did  not  tend  to  make  them  any 
more  cheerful. 

This  principle  of  predestination  is  also  certainly  the 
source,  or  at  any  rate  one  of  the  chief  sources,  of  the  pride 
and  arrogance  which  all  travellers  noticed  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  traits  in  the  Genevan  character. 

Just  as  Calvin  did  not  doubt  that  God  the  Almighty  in 
His  wisdom  and  from  all  eternity  had  chosen  him  as  His 
special  instrument  in  the  struggle  for  His  kingdom — in  like 
manner  neither  were  the  Genevans  in  doubt  that  they  too 
had  been  ordained  to  shine  above  all  others  as  God's  people. 
Geneva  formed  the  extreme  southerly  outpost  of  the  evan- 
gelical church;  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  great  Catholic 
countries  which  were  eager  to  extinguish  them,  they  had 
nevertheless  stood  their  ground,  aided  by  that  immovable 
strength  of  character  which  was  bred  on  the  principle  of 
predestination,  and  disciplined  by  a  life  of  virtue  practised 
for  two  centuries.  They  were  not  like  other  people ;  they 
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were  quite  unique  in  their  way — uplifted  and  strengthened 
by  the  lofty  conviction  that  their  state  had  realised  a  great 
religious  idea.  They  repeated  this  to  each  other  daily,  and 
from  the  pulpit  the  same  words  came  to  them  again  and 
again — those  of  the  apostle  :  "  You  are  the  holy  nation,  the 
chosen  people;  you  are  the  priests  and  the  kings."  And 
the  whole  of  the  Protestant  world  encouraged  them  in  this 
belief.  For  centuries  Geneva  was  the  model  state  for  evan- 
gelical followers  throughout  Europe,  the  most  enlightened 
witness  of  the  reformed  church's  marvellous  power  of  re- 
generation. So  it  meant  something  to  be  a  Genevan. 

And  it  was  not  only  religious  but  political  distinction 
that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  Genevan's  nationalism.  While 
the  peasants  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  small  towns  of  Savoy  and  Pays  de  Vaud,  were  obliged 
to  obey  magistrates  or  squires  sent  from  distant  govern- 
ments (Berne,  Turin,  or  Paris)  whose  appointments  they 
could  not  influence  in  any  way — on  the  other  hand  the 
citizens  of  Geneva  were  their  own  masters.  Once  a-year 
they  assembled  in  the  cathedral  and  elected  their  own 
officers.  It  is  true  the  power  of  the  people  was  limited 
in  many  ways  through  indirect  vote  and  other  wily  arrange- 
ments, but  though  in  reality  the  government  was  very 
aristocratic  in  all  essentials,  nevertheless  the  forms  always 
continued  democratic ;  and  this  was  such  a  rarity  in  Europe 
at  that  time  that  the  Genevan  citizens  felt  justly  proud  of 
the  real  or  imagined  share  they  had  in  the  power. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  citizens  assembled  every  year  for 
the  elections  created  a  political  interest  without  parallel  in 
that  day.  Every  Genevan  had  the  feelings  of  a  proud 
republican  who  had  a  voice  in  his  country's  fate,  and  there- 
fore their  love  for  it  was  based  upon  different  hypotheses 
from  those  of  the  obedient  royal  subjects  of  the  neighbouring 
districts. 

Although  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  break  the  bonds 
established  by  tradition  by  his  vote,  he  could  nevertheless 
express  wishes  which  the  authorities  were  obliged  to  con- 
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sider.  Even  in  the  18th  century  there  was  in  Geneva  a 
public  attitude  which  it  was  difficult  for  the  upper  classes  to 
ignore.  The  Genevans  submitted  to  all  the  control  to  which 
they  were  subjected  by  the  authorities ;  they  appeared 
before  the  consistory  when  they  were  summoned,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  catechised,  made  public  apologies  on  their 
knees  when  they  were  so  commanded — but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  reserved  for  themselves  the  right  to  exercise 
control,  they  were  protected  by  powerful  laws,  they  were 
stern  in  their  demands  for  morality,  and  distinguished 
gentlemen  of  the  council  were  continually  under  their 
watchful  eyes.  A  syndic  who  himself  did  not  follow  the 
stern  regulations  which  he  prescribed  for  the  small  citizens 
became  an  impossibility,  and,  notwithstanding  his  privileges 
of  birth,  was  obliged  to  resign  his  position.  No  official  was 
elected  for  more  than  one  year  at  a  time,  and  though  the 
voting  was  indirect,  the  electors  would  not  have  dared  to 
attempt  the  re-election  of  officers  who  had  been  guilty  of 
any  legal  offence  or  had  caused  any  scandal.  In  this  way 
the  power  of  the  citizens  of  Geneva  became  something  more 
than  imaginary,  even  though  the  officials  were  always  chosen 
from  the  upper  class. 

And  in  addition  to  this,  notwithstanding  the  strict  ex- 
clusiveness  and  sharp  class  distinctions,  there  was  consider- 
able intercourse  between  the  different  strata  of  society. 
There  were  many  social  grades  in  the  little  town,  Eugene 
Eitter,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions, 
distinguishes,  besides  the  aristocracy,  no  less  than  seven 
different  grades  within  the  bourgeoisie :  la  haute  bourgeoisie, 
la  riche  bourgeoisie,  la  bourgeoisie  aisee,  la  bourgeoisie  lettree, 
la  bonne  bourgeoisie,  la  bourgeoisie  pauvre,  and  la  basse 
bourgeoisie. 

However,  certain  displacements  might  occur  within  these 
strata:  it  sometimes  happened  that  a  member  of  la  haute 
bourgeoisie  was  elected  to  le  petit  conseil,  and  thereby  both 
he  and  his  family  were  promoted  to  the  aristocracy.  It 
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might  also  happen  that  a  member  of  la  riclie  bourgeoisie 
would  be  elected  to  le  conseil  des  deux  cents,  and  thereby 
his  family  also  advanced  to  la  haute  bourgeoisie,  &c. 

The  possibilities  arising  from  these  displacements  gave 
certain  opportunities  for  political  ambition,  and  helped  to 
increase  the  political  interest  of  which  every  Genevan 
citizen,  as  controller  of  a  vote,  was  already  in  possession. 
There  was  always  some  one  who  was  striving  to  advance, 
who  was  trying  to  collect  a  party  about  him.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  the  habit  of  animated  political  debate  de- 
veloped early  in  Geneva;  political  criticism  and  political 
discontent  arose  —  to  speak  briefly,  an  opposition  was 
created. 

The  Khone  flows  through  Geneva  and  divides  it  into  two 
parts :  on  the  one  side  lies  the  "  high  town,"  on  the  other 
the  "low  town."  This  is  not  only  a  topographical  dis- 
tinction, but  also  a  social  one,  as  the  rich  and  distinguished 
lived  in  the  upper  town,  and  the  poor  and  unimportant  in 
the  lower.  Here,  too,  the  discontented  ones  collected, 
especially  in  the  St  Gervais  quarter,  where  one  might  hear 
many  growls  at  aristocratic  power.  A  man  who  was  born 
in  the  lower  town  belonged  to  the  opposition.  The  lower 
town  was  Eousseau's  home,  though  not  his  birthplace. 

Such  were  the  Genevans:  theologians,  politicians,  and 
moralists ;  stern  and  scrupulous  ;  cavilling  disputants ; 
egoistical  and  supercilious  ;  stiff  and  unapproachable, 
suspicious,  dissatisfied,  critical  oppositionists ;  proud — proud 
of  being  Protestants,  the  most  consistent  of  all  Protestants, 
a  shining  example  to  all  their  sympathisers  in  Europe  and 
America ; — proud  of  being  republicans  who  had  upheld 
their  liberty  by  heroic  struggles  against  all-powerful 
enemies. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  Eousseau,  we  shall  find 
many  Genevan  peculiarities,  both  lights  and  shadows — 
notwithstanding  many  conspicuous  differences.  He,  too,  is 
reserved,  stiff,  and  unapproachable,  always  on  the  watch, 
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suspicious,  fearful  that  someone  will  come  too  near  him. 
Amiel's  line — 

"  Le  moi  de  Genevois  ne  someille  jamaia  " — 

fits  him  also  to  a  quite  eminent  degree.  He  has  an  inborn 
tendency  to  see  an  enemy  in  every  human  creature,  and  his 
pride  has  no  limits.  He  ended  his  life  in  maniacal  terror  of 
persecution,  and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  he  had  inherited 
the  germs  of  this  disease  from  a  race  of  people  who  for 
centuries  had  spent  their  lives  under  the  prying  eyes  of 
thousands  of  spies. 

Like  all  Genevans.  Eousseau  also  was  a  theologian. 
Keligious  questions  were  chief  among  his  interests,  and  never 
ceased  to  occupy  him.  It  is  true  he  was  not  an  orthodox 
Calvinist,  and  he  loved  to  boast  of  his  tolerance ;  but  he, 
too,  had  a  faith  which  he  was  sure  was  the  right  one,  and 
his  tolerance  had  its  decided  limits.  To  him,  as  to  Calvin, 
religion  appeared  as  a  basis  of  society,  a  State  matter ;  his 
religion  did  not  have  many  dogmas,  but  he  who  sinned 
against  those  was,  according  to  Rousseau's  way  of  thinking, 
doomed  to  death.  In  this  we  see  more  difference  of  degree 
than  of  kind. 

Like  his  countrymen,  Rousseau  was  a  persistent  dis- 
putant; he  had  a  natural  inclination  to  disagree,  and 
overpowering  strength  in  defending  his  opinions ;  he  was  an 
indomitable  logician,  and,  like  other  theologians,  did  not 
shrink  from  artifices  and  sophisms  when  he  found  them 
necessary.  None  of  his  opposers  could  approach  him  in 
polemical  power ;  he  overwhelmed  them  with  an  army  of 
arguments  that  he  had  at  his  command,  and  that  he  brought 
forth  in  invincible  order  of  march  with  a  logical  precision 
that  one  would  not  have  expected  from  such  a  lyrical  poet. 

To  Rousseau,  as  to  all  other  Genevans,  theology  was  of 
chief  interest  as  the  foundation  of  all  morality.  He  was  a 
moralist  above  all  things.  He  would  have  agreed  on  every 
point  with  Beza's  statement  in  his  speech  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  academy :  that  science  and  those  arts  that  do  not 
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lead  to  moral  conduct  are  evils.  All  of  Rousseau's  books, 
without  exception,  are  moral  sermons.  His  tendency  is 
always  moral,  whether  he  is  writing  treatises  or  romances, 
indeed  even  when  he  is  writing  of  botany  or  music.  He  is 
always  wanting  to  better  the  race,  and  undertakes  to  do  so 
by  casual  criticism  as  well  as  by  definite  intent.  When  he 
lashes  Parisian  society,  so  intellectual  and  brilliant  ex- 
ternally, but  so  conventional,  hypocritical,  and  frivolous  at 
heart,  Geneva,  with  its  simple  customs,  its  unostentatious 
contentment,  its  faithfulness  in  marriage,  its  moral  earnest- 
ness, rises  before  his  mind's  eye  as  the  background  on  which 
the  abominations  of  that  modern  Babylon  stand  out  with 
so  much  more  striking  distinctness.  When  he,  time  and 
again,  praises  Spartan  simplicity  and  moral  strength,  as 
opposed  to  the  emancipated  intellectuality  of  the  wanton 
Athenians,  it  is  really  Paris  and  Geneva  that  he  is  com- 
paring. When  he  cries  woe  upon  modern  culture,  with  its 
falsification  of  the  precious  things  of  life,  he  is  really  ex- 
pressing a  Genevan  moralist's  horrified  disgust  over  offences 
that  could  never  have  taken  place  within  the  protecting 
walls  of  the  holy  city. 

Eousseau  is  proud  of  Geneva,  of  the  theological  Geneva,  of 
the  moral  Geneva,  of  the  political  Geneva.  He  dwells  with 
pride  on  the  conversations  in  which  his  father  tried  to 
inoculate  him,  in  his  childhood,  "  with  a  free  and  republican 
spirit,  the  indomitable  and  proud  character  which  will  not 
submit  to  the  yoke  of  slavery,  and  which  has  tormented  me 
all  my  life."  His  entire  political  philosophy  is  largely  built 
on  his  childish  memories  and  later  studies  of  the  Genevan 
constitution.  He  proudly  dedicated  his  treatise  on  inequality 
to  his  Genevan  fellow- citizens,  the  only  people  who  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  upholding  freedom  and  equality,  when  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  slaves.  When  he  evolved  the  political  ideal 
he  so  boldly  presents  in  '  Contrat  Social,'  it  was  the  Genevan 
constitution  and  Genevan  conditions  that  were  in  his 
mind. 

And  the  qualities   that  distinguished  him  from  all  his 
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contemporaries,  and  which  are  the  essential  features  of  his 
authorship,  were  bred  in  Geneva, — I  mean  the  passionate 
earnestness  with  which  he  defends  his  opinions,  and  the 
religious  pathos  with  which  he  slings  his  mighty  words  in 
the  faces  of  people  accustomed  to  play  with  thought,  and 
to  see  in  bold  opinions  only  a  piquant  stimulant  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  everyday  life. 
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III. 

THE     FAMILY. 

WHILE  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  discover  the  qualities 
Rousseau  owed  to  Geneva,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  almost 
insoluble  problem  to  point  out  conclusively  those  for  which 
he  was  indebted  to  his  family.  The  tangled  skein  of  heredity 
is  so  complicated  that  to  attempt  to  unravel  it  is  often  bad 
policy.  Certainly  we  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  heredity 
is  something  more  than  fiction ;  our  daily  experience  and 
observation  tell  us  over  and  over  again  that  not  only  certain 
facial  contours,  certain  complexions,  certain  gestures  and 
mannerisms,  but  also  certain  spiritual  qualities,  character, 
intelligence,  peculiar  gifts,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  in  the  same 
family ;  there  is  no  human  creature  who  does  not  resemble 
either  his  father  or  his  mother,  his  cousin  or  his  grand- 
parents, or  all  of  them  at  once.  Generally  speaking,  then, 
heredity  is  an  indisputable  fact ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  take  a  particular  example,  if  we  imagine  a  particular 
individual  as  the  object  of  the  sharp  analysis  of  his  intimate 
friends,  even  allowing  that  they  may  be  the  keenest  of 
observers,  nevertheless  we  feel  sure  that  these  keen  observers 
will  disagree  absolutely  in  their  conclusions ;  if  their  field  of 
observation  is  limited  to  a  single  characteristic  feature,  say, 
the  nose,  some  will  insist  that  he  got  it  from  his  father's 
family,  others  that  it  came  from  his  mother's — and  perhaps 
both  sides  are  right.  The  fusion  is  so  complicated,  the 
results  of  intercrossing  so  arbitrary,  that  the  more  one  studies 
them  the  more  helpless  one  feels.  The  Rougon-Macquart 
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pedigree  that  Smile  Zola  constructed  and  delineated  in  his 
novel,  'Une  Page  d'Amour,'  is  pure  fantasy.  The  quasi- 
scientific  certainty  with  which  he  classifies  the  physical  and 
spiritual  qualities  of  his  consanguineous  characters  under  a 
systematically-acting  schedule  of  natural  law  does  not  bear 
the  stamp  of  genuine  science.  We  know  empirically  that 
there  must  be  a  force,  whatever  we  may  choose  to  call  it — 
heredity, — which  binds  together  particular  individuals  in  a 
family  and  imprints  on  them  resemblances  which  distinguish 
them  from  other  races ;  but  in  what  this  force  consists, 
whether  it  acts  in  accordance  with  law  or  pure  chance, — of 
this  we  have  not  the  remotest  suspicion.  It  is  only  when 
the  object  belongs  to  the  simplest  form  of  organic  life  that 
modern  scientists,  by  the  help  of  the  keenest  observations, 
begin  to  see  a  little  light ;  but  even  this  much  is  so  un- 
certain that  heredity,  even  at  this  late  day,  looms  before 
research  as  an  unexplored  land,  an  impenetrable,  or  at  least 
an  unpenetrated,  mystery. 

As  far  as  Rousseau  is  concerned,  an  additional  difficulty  is 
that  we  by  no  means  know  enough  of  his  ancestors  to  be  able 
to  draw  well-founded  conclusions  as  to  his  spiritual  inherit- 
ance. To  be  sure,  I  notice  that  a  French  physician,  G. 
Sibiril,  who  has  written  an  otherwise  readable  treatise  on 
Rousseau's  medical  experiences,1  declares  that  "the  recent 
remarkable  works  of  Louis  Dufour,  Dufour  Vernes,  and 
Eugene  Ritter  (on  Rousseau's  family)  throw  new  light  on  the 
Genevan  philosopher's  origin,"  and  "  that  these  interesting 
investigations  help  us  to  a  better  understanding  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau's  character.  For  example,  they  establish 
the  existence  of  that  love  of  vagabondage  (tendance  aux 
fugues)  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  him,  and  which  we  find  in 
other  members  of  his  family." 

But  when  I  read  through  Sibiril's  rather  long-winded 
thesis  I  find  no  more  than  this  single  "  for  example,"  this 
migratory  instinct,  transmitted  from  his  forefathers,  which 
"  throws  new  light "  over  Jean  Jacques'  character.  And 

1  Histoire  Me"dicale  de  J.  J.  Rousseau.     Bordeaux,  1900. 
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this  is  undeniably  somewhat  less  than  one  expected.  But 
wait.  I  must  not  be  unfair.  Sibiril  has,  indeed,  produced 
also  a  crazy  cousin,  whose  case  he  describes  in  detail,  and 
though  it  does  not  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  Eousseau's, 
nevertheless  it  can  serve  as  excuse  for  the  statement  that 
there  had  been  a  case — though  quite  a  temporary  one — of 
lunacy  in  the  family.  But  I  would  answer  by  asking,  is 
there  a  single  one  of  us  that  has  not  had,  or  has  not  got 
now,  a  more  or  less  crazy  cousin  to  be  distressed  over  ? 

Brunetiere,1  who  finds  it  to  his  purpose  to  attribute  a 
thoroughly  low  origin  to  Eousseau's  democratic  tendencies, 
which  he  hated,  used  heredity  in  this  way.  He  wrote  :  "  Not 
only  by  their  pecuniary  circumstances,  but  by  education, 
taste,  and  all  their  habits,  Jean  Jacques'  father  and  mother, 
uncles  and  aunts,  and  all  his  relatives,  belonged  to  the  lower 
class  in  the  worst  meaning  of  the  term  (au  sens  le  plus 
facheux  du  mot),  and  during  his  entire  life  his  vanity  found 
a  strange  gratification  in  referring  to  this.  The  vulgarity 
of  his  origin,  and  hence  of  his  taste,  is  Eousseau's  chief 
characteristic,  one  that  distinguishes  him  from  all  the 
other  writers  of  the  day,  who  were  without  exception 
bourgeois." 

Stated  in  such  a  general  way  we  might  tolerate  this,  if  it 
were  correct.  But  it  is  not  by  any  means.  Eousseau's 
family  did  not  belong  to  the  lower  class,  but  to  no  other 
than  the  bourgeoisie  itself, — not  exactly  the  rich  or  high 
bourgeoisie,  but,  on  his  father's  side,  to  "  la  bonne 
bourgeoisie,"  and  on  his  mother's  partly  to  "la  bourgeoisie 
lettree."  What  Brunetiere  calls  Eousseau's  vulgar  taste  was 
not  at  all  owing  to  his  low  origin,  but  was  a  result  of  his  own 
experiences  and  achievements,  which  had  brought  social 
degradation  on  him  ;  and  when  he  sometimes  boasts  of  his 
democratic  birth  he  is  thinking  of  the  Parisian  aristocracy 
that  surrounds  him :  there  is  no  lack  of  occasions  when  he 
plumes  himself  on  his  good  Genevan  family. 

A  few  years  ago  Pierre  Lasserre  published  a  brilliant  and 

1  Etudes  Critiques,  3e  seVie,  p.  259. 
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sensational  book 1  which  attempted  to  prove  that  the  entire 
nineteenth  century  suffered  from  a  dangerous  disease  called 
romanticism,  and  that  the  source  of  this  disease  was  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau.  It  was  to  Lasserre's  purpose  to  prove  the 
existence  of  this  illness  in  Rousseau  as  well  as  the  existence 
of  the  genius  that  made  the  illness  so  dangerous  and  so 
enormously  infectious.  Here,  too,  heredity  had  to  offer  its 
services.  "At  the  bottom  of  Rousseau's  personality,"  says 
Lasserre,  "and  permeating  it  on  every  side,  there  lies  a 
diseased  element.  This  element  broke  out  for  the  first  time 
after  he  had  reached  maturity,  becoming  more  and  more 
serious  under  the  bitterness  that  accompanies  fame  and 
controversy.  But  it  is  of  importance  to  emphasise  at  once 
the  presence  of  this  disease,  because  Rousseau,  even  in  his 
youth,  is  seen  in  his  proper  light  only  on  the  background  of 
this  ruin  that  was  his  legacy  from  his  paternal  ancestors." 

And,  a  little  later :  "  He  received  from  his  mother  the 
lyric  talent  that  he  combined  with  this  wretchedness." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Lasserre  certainly  is  right  in  saying 
that  Rousseau's  soul,  even  from  birth,  bore  germs  both  of 
disease  and  of  genius :  whether  or  not  this  genius  be  limited 
to  le  don  lyrique — the  lyric  talent — is  another  question,  which 
I  shall  not  discuss  until  later. 

What  concerns  us  here  is  Lasserre's  position  in  regard 
to  heredity,  and  on  this  point  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
one  can  maintain  the  opposite  of  what  he  says  with  exactly 
the  same  justification. 

Rousseau's  maternal  grandfather,  Jacques  Bernard,  at 
thirty-two  years  of  age  died  of  dissipation,  after  having 
filled  the  Genevan  protocols  with  a  succession  of  erotic 
scandals.  It  is  natural  to  look  to  him  for  the  sources  of 
Jean  Jacques'  degeneration. 

As  the  only  proof  that  Jean  Jacques  got  his  talent  from 
his  mother,  Lasserre  quotes  the  well-known  passage  in 
'  Confessions,'  where  he  speaks  of  her :  "  She  drew,  she  sang 

1  Le  Romanticisme  frar^ais  :  Essai  sur  la  Revolution  dans  les  Sentiments 
et  dans  les  IcUSes  au  XIXe  Siecle.  Paris,  1908. 
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she  accompanied  herself  on  the  theorbe  (bas-luth),  she  was 
well-read,  and  she  wrote  poetry."  But  these  are  all  accom- 
plishments which  in  those  days  were  very  ordinary  in 
daughters  of  a  good  house,  and  which  Suzanne  Bernard  had 
in  common  with  many  other  ladies,  to  whose  lot  it  did  not 
fall  to  give  birth  to  a  Jean  Jacques. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  Eousseau's  father, 
Isaac,  that  he  was  very  assiduous  in  reading  with  his  son. 
And  we  know  what  it  was  he  read :  it  was  not  only  La 
Calprenedes'  and  Mme.  de  Scudery's  romances  or  Moliere's 
comedies.  There  were  also  more  difficult  things  :  Le  Sueur's 
1  Histoire  de  1'figlise  et  de  1'Empire ' ;  Bossuet's  '  Discours 
sur  1'Histoire  universelle ' ;  Nani's  '  Histoire  de  Venise  ' ; 
Plutarch's  '  Lives ' ;  La  Bruyere's  '  Characters ' ;  Fontenelle's 
book  on  '  Worlds.' 

Without  overlooking  the  fact  that  Genevan  watchmakers 
were  more  cultured  than  watchmakers  in  other  places,  one 
is  nevertheless  struck  by  the  thought  that,  even  in  Geneva, 
the  watchmaker  who  from  intellectual  curiosity  abandoned 
himself  passionately  to  the  perusal  of  such  works  as  those 
I  have  mentioned,  could  not  have  been  an  ordinary  artisan. 

One  might  say  (with  just  as  much  right  as  Lasserre  had 
when  he  defended  his  assertion)  that  Eousseau  was,  like 
many  other  great  men,  at  once  degenerate  and  inspired — 
that  he  inherited  the  germs  of  disease  from  his  mother's 
race,  his  genius  from  his  father's, — just  the  contrary  of 
Lasserre's  conjecture. 

Nor  do  I  maintain  that  this  is  the  right  conclusion ;  I 
only  mean  that  one  may  be  just  as  correct  as  the  other, — 
in  other  words,  that  we  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Louis  Ducros1  (after  Eitter)  draws  attention  to  the 
mixture  of  nationalities  that  were  present  in  the  oldest 
known  branch  of  the  Eousseau  family.  He  argues  in  this 
wise  :  A  Frenchman,  Didier  Eousseau,  had  married  a  girl 
of  Savoy.  In  addition  to  this,  the  pair  took  up  their 
abode  in  Calvin's  Geneva.  Now,  neither  French  legbreU  nor 

1  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  De  Geneve  a  1'Hermitage  (1712-57).     Paris,  1908. 
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Savoyard  vivacitd  could  have  been  compatible  with  the 
unpleasant  Calvinistic  discipline,  so  there  were  probably 
many  clashes  between  the  couple's  original  instincts  and 
the  life  forced  upon  them  from  without.  These  conflicting 
forces  entered  into  the  inheritance  of  their  descendants,  who 
unconsciously  felt  themselves  ill  at  ease  under  the  struggle 
between  their  inclinations  and  their  duties.  They  ceased 
to  be  entirely  French,  but  did  not  succeed  either  in  becoming 
real  Genevans :  their  many  violations  of  Genevan  morality 
which  the  consistory's  protocols  record  give  evidence  of 
this. 

"This  difficulty,  that  certain  of  Didier  Eousseau's  de- 
scendants seem  to  have  had  in  identifying  themselves  with 
Genevan  character  and  Genevan  morals — does  it  not  cause 
us  to  anticipate,  and  does  it  not  explain  in  advance,  that 
strange  antagonism  between  the  two  nationalities  in  Jean 
Jacques  ?  He  appears  to  have  been  too  French  for  the  Swiss 
clergy  of  his  day  and  too  much  of  a  '  citizen  of  Geneva '  for 
his  Parisian  friends."  This  is  indeed  undeniably  quite 
brilliant,  and,  besides,  sounds  also  rather  plausible;  and  it 
must  be  said,  too,  to  Ducros'  honour,  that  he  does  not  take 
his  conjectures  too  seriously ;  he  presents  them  neither 
with  the  categorical  certainty  of  Brunetiere  and  Lasserre 
nor  with  the  rather  comical  scientific  seriousness  of  the 
young  Dr  Sibiril. 

And  very  wisely,  too,  for,  on  closer  investigation,  the 
beautiful  little  hypothetical  structure  helplessly  collapses. 
What  Ducros  calls  Genevan  character  and  Genevan  morals 
are  in  fact,  as  we  have  already  learned,  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  original  inhabitants  of  Geneva.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  a  quite  new  attitude,  which  the  Frenchman,  Calvin, 
in  the  face  of  incessant  opposition,  forced  on  his  adopted 
fellow-citizens,  and  he  could  never  have  succeeded  in  making 
this  attitude  permanent  except  by  constantly  importing 
Frenchmen,  who  became  tools  in  his  hands  and  dictators  of 
the  community's  moral  tone.  The  so-called  "Genevan" 
character  was  produced  as  a  result  of  a  stamp  (and 
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that  a  French  stamp)  set  upon  the  Genevan  community. 
And  so  what  becomes  of  "le  bizarre  anfcagonisme  des  deux 
nationality's  de  Jean  Jacques  "  ? 

It  is  quite  true  that  Jean  Jacques  was  too  French  for  the 
Genevan  clergymen  and  too  Genevan  for  his  Parisian  friends. 
But  this  was  not  all  the  result  of  the  "  bizarre  antagonisme  " 
between  his  two  nationalities,  but  of  causes  that  are  easily 
found  by  investigating  Jean  Jacques'  own  development,  and 
in  regard  to  which  we  become  no  wiser  by  invoking  the 
shades  of  great-great-great-grandfather  Didier  or  his  attractive 
Savoyard  wife,  Mme.  Miege. 

I  have  conscientiously  studied  and  made  excerpts  from 
the  above-mentioned  book  of  Eugene  Eitter,  who  with  praise- 
worthy industry  has  explored  the  archives  and  protocols  of 
the  little  republic  and  collected  all  that  can  be  learned  of 
Eousseau's  family  on  both  the  father's  and  the  mother's 
sides.  It  is  by  no  means  tiresome  reading;  the  book  is 
packed  full  of  authentic  documents,  copies  of  protocols,  wills, 
marriage  and  business  contracts,  &c.,  all  of  which  assist  us 
to  a  first  hand  insight  into  interesting  genealogical  conditions. 
But  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  point  of  the  book,  the 
light  that  was  to  be  thrown  over  Eousseau's  soul — this  un- 
deniably appears  to  me  extremely  weak,  to  speak  mildly. 
I  was  introduced  to,  and  learned  to  know  a  little  more 
intimately,  certain  personalities  from  among  a  number  of 
petty  tradesmen  —  the  original  ancestor,  Didier  Eousseau, 
his  son,  Jean  I.,  this  one's  son,  Jean  II.,  David  I.,  David  II., 
Isaac — petty  tradesmen  of  the  artisan  class,  watchmakers, 
printers,  tanners  ; — in  addition  to  these,  another  collection 
of  Bernard  ladies  and  gentlemen — also,  craftsmen,  a  little 
more  genteel,  intermixed  with  occasional  clergymen.  Some 
of  these  citizens  are  more  virtuous  than  others  and  more 
fortunate,  and  increase  their  fortunes  almost  to  the  point  of 
prosperity,  but  then  come  sons  who  are  careless  and  have 
no  luck  and  things  go  down  again ;  most  of  them  are  God- 
fearing and  worthy  men,  but  now  and  then  a  black  sheep 
appears — as  in  most  families.  A  collection  of  extremely 
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commonplace  people,  who  hardly  give  us  a  single  glimpse 
of  information  in  regard  to  Jean  Jacques  Eousseau  and  his 
marvellously  complex  character.  Perhaps  as  a  last  resort 
we  might  grasp  at  this  "  tendance  aux  fugues "  of  which 
Sibiril  speaks.  There  were  undeniably  many  of  Eousseau's 
forefathers  who  found  it  difficult  to  remain  quietly  in  one 
spot,  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  he  got  his  Bohemian  rest- 
lessness from  his  ancestors,  and  that  the  vagabond  in  him 
was  an  inherited  quality. 

And  yet  this  is  not  certain  either.  I  happen  to  be  at 
present  engaged  in  the  study  of  another  bird  of  passage, 
G.  E.  Lessing :  as  is  well  known,  he  also  spent  his  entire  life 
in  wandering  from  place  to  place — from  Camenz  to  Meissen, 
thence  to  Leipzig,  so  to  Berlin  and  thence  back  to  Leipzig ; 
then  to  Wittenberg  and  back  to  Berlin,  thence  to  Breslau 
and  again  to  Berlin — to  Hamburg — to  Wolffenbuttel.  He 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  in  one  place ;  after  a 
few  years  in  the  same  town,  his  soles  began  to  burn  under 
him  and  he  had  to  depart.  He  was  even  more  of  a  gipsy 
than  Eousseau,  who,  at  least,  was  always  longing  for  peace. 

But  how  about  Lessing's  forefathers  ?  On  both  father's 
and  mother's  sides,  a  long  line  of  blameless  burgomasters 
and  clergymen,  clergymen  and  burgomasters,  settled  in  life- 
positions,  into  whose  minds  there  never  entered  a  thought  of 
flight.  According  to  all  laws  of  inheritance  G.  E.  Lessing 
should  have  been  pastor  primarius,  like  his  father,  or  assistant 
schoolmaster,  like  his  brother  Theophil,  that  inoffensive 
pedagogical  light,  who  burned  out  in  the  candlestick  he 
was  put  in  without  thought  of  changing  position.  In  the 
Lessing  family  history  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  indication  of 
a  germ  that  might  have  produced  that  charming  Bohemian, 
Gotthold  Ephraim. 

We  see  the  law  of  inheritance  is  constantly  preparing  the 
most  unexpected  surprises  for  us ;  we  are  always  moving 
about  on  unsafe  ground,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  we 
may  run  the  risk  of  an  April-fooling,  as  unfortunately  it 
certainly  does  happen  that  cuckoo  eggs  are  sometimes  laid  in 
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marriage  beds.  Such  was  probably  the  case  with  Johannes 
Evald — Johannes  Evald,  whose  religious  type  of  mind  one 
biographer  after  another  has  attributed  to  inheritance  from 
his  father,  the  pious  orphanage  priest,  but  who,  according  to 
the  Danish  collector  of  family  history,  Bobe,  ought  not  to  be 
called  Evald  at  all,  but  Valeur. 

I  abandon  the  land  of  these  doubtful  and  uncertain  con- 
jectures to  look  a  little  more  closely  at  Eousseau's  father. 
He  is  important  for  us  to  learn  to  know,  for  in  this  case  it 
is  not  a  question  of  doubtful  inheritance,  but  much  more  of 
positive  and  easily  proved  direct  influence.  The  mother 
died  of  puerperal  fever  shortly  after  Eousseau  was  born,  so 
she  could  not  have  had  any  direct  influence  on  him,  but 
only  as  a  picture  that  his  fancy,  stimulated  by  the  stories  of 
his  father  and  others,  painted.  But  it  was  different  with  the 
father;  he  directed,  if  one  may  term  it  so,  the  son's  first 
steps,  and,  both  by  what  he  did  for  him  and  what  he  did  not 
do,  left  deep  marks  on  Jean  Jacques'  soul, — marks  which, 
according  to  his  own  account,  never  became  wholly  erased. 
"  The  influence  of  the  father  it  would  be  impossible  to  over- 
look and  not  easy  to  exaggerate,"  remarks  the  English- 
American,  William  Hudson,  in  his  entertaining  biography 
of  Eousseau.1 

Isaac  Eousseau  was  a  watchmaker  by  trade,  as  his  father 
David  was,  and  most  of  his  relatives,  and,  if  we  can  believe 
Jean  Jacques,  was  clever  in  his  craft.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  his  having  other  interests  and  passions  in  addition  : 
he  played  the  violin,  and  it  amused  him  much  more  than 
filing  the  tiny  watch  wheels.  One  fine  day  (1694)  he 
abandoned  his  workshop  to  become  a  dancing-master;  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  two  other  dancing-masters,  and 
their  contract  is  still  preserved.  In  one  of  the  paragraphs 
Isaac  inserted,  "  qu'il  lui  sera  permis  de  faire  un  voyage, 
lorsque  bon  lui  semblera." 

A  watchmaker  who  plays  the  violin  and  becomes  a 
dancing-master,  and  who  will  not  bind  himself  to  anything, 

1  Rousseau  and  Naturalism  in  Life  and  Thought.     Edinburgh,  1903. 
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but  legally  keeps  a  way  open  so  that  he  may  abandon  the 
whole  thing  whenever  it  occurs  to  him — at  one  and  the 
same  time  then,  a  craftsman,  an  artist,  and  a  gipsy — this  of 
itself  is  a  very  interesting  mixture. 

However,  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  he  ever  used 
his  permission  to  travel,  or  how  long  he  kept  up  his  terpsi- 
chorean  instruction  ;  it  could  not  have  lasted  very  long,  for 
in  all  later  records  he  is  always  mentioned  as  "  horloger." 

The  next  time  we  hear  of  him  is  in  the  police-protocol, 
four  years  later.  He  had  been  in  a  street  disturbance  at 
night — had  been  abroad  with  some  comrades,  making  vulgar 
noises,  and  thereby  had  got  into  a  quarrel  with  some  dis- 
tinguished foreigners,  was  arrested,  fined,  and  sent  to  the 
consistory  to  get  the  proper  moral  overhauling. 

According  to  the  evidence  found,  however,  it  looks  as 
though  Isaac  and  his  comrades  were  the  innocent  objects  of 
attack ;  but  their  antagonists  were  fine  people,  titled  Germans 
and  Englishmen,  and  the  government  was  aristocratic. 

The  elder  Kousseau  anyhow  seems  to  have  been  a  fiery 
and  irritable  personage,  who  often  came  to  blows  with  people. 
Two  years  after  the  story  of  the  street  disorder  we  find  his 
name  once  more  in  the  protocol  of  the  council;  he  con- 
sidered himself  to  have  been  insulted  by  an  English  noble- 
man, and  had  sent  him  a  written  challenge.  There  was  a 
rumour  that  he  had  gone  outside  the  city  boundary  to  await 
his  victim.  The  council  enjoined  his  father  to  send  for  him 
or  assume  the  responsibility  of  what  might  take  place. 

There  are  several  such  stories  in  Isaac's  life. 

One  of  his  sisters,  Theodora,  had  married  Gabriel  Bernard, 
a  son  of  Jacques  Bernard,  the  libertine  mentioned  in  a 
previous  chapter.  On  this  account  social  intercourse  arose 
between  the  two  families — they  lived  close  by  each  other, 
and  Isaac  Eousseau  thus  had  many  opportunities  of  meeting 
his  brother-in-law's  sister,  Suzanne.  They  fell  in  love  with 
each  other,  but  it  was  not  such  a  simple  matter  for  them  to 
marry,  as  her  family  occupied  a  position  in  the  social  scale 
a  little  higher  than  his. 
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Eousseau  relates  in  '  Confessions ' — 

"My  mother  was  rich,  wise,  and  beautiful.  It  was  not 
without  difficulties  that  my  father  won  her.  Their  love  had 
begun  almost  when  their  lives  did ;  when  they  were  eight 
years  old  they  walked  together  every  evening  on  La  Treille ; 
at  ten  they  were  already  inseparable.  Sympathy,  con- 
geniality of  soul,  increased  the  feeling  that  habit  had  formed. 
Both  were  tender,  emotional  natures,  and  waited  only  for  the 
moment  when  one  of  them  should  reveal  the  secret,  to  fall 
into  each  other's  arms. 

"  Fate,  which  seemed  to  thwart  their  passion,  only  contri- 
buted to  inflaming  it  still  more.  The  young  man,  who 
could  not  win  his  love,  was  wasting  away  with  sorrow ; 
she  advised  him  to  go  away  and  try  to  forget  her.  He 
did  so,  but  in  vain ;  he  came  back  more  in  love  than  ever, 
and  he  found  his  love  true  and  faithful.  After  this  test, 
nothing  remained  but  to  love  each  other  all  their  lives; 
they  swore  eternal  fidelity  to  each  other,  and  heaven  blessed 
their  vows. 

"  Gabriel  Bernard,  my  mother's  brother,  fell  in  love  with 
one  of  my  father's  sisters,  but  she  agreed  to  marry  him  only 
on  the  condition  that  her  brother  be  allowed  to  marry  the 
sister.  Love  arranged  everything,  and  the  two  weddings 
took  place  on  the  same  day." 

In  this  little  romance  there  is,  in  any  case,  a  certain 
amount  of  invention,  whether  it  be  that  Jean  Jacques 
records  a  false  family  tradition  or  that  he  fabricated  it  him- 
self. Gabriel  Bernard  and  Isaac  Eousseau  by  no  means  cele- 
brated their  weddings  on  the  same  day.  When  Isaac  led 
Suzanne  to  the  altar,  the  2nd  of  June  1704,  Gabriel  and 
Theodora  had  already  been  married  almost  five  years. 

We  have  positive  information  concerning  this  in  the  pro- 
tocol of  the  consistory.  The  fact  is  that  the  couple  were 
obliged  to  marry  in  a  hurry — there  was  periculum  in  mora. 
None  the  less,  the  bride  dared  to  go  to  the  altar  with  a 
crown  on  her  head,  which  was  strictly  forbidden  under  such 
circumstances.  The  guilty  ones  were  summoned,  given  a 
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serious  reprimand,  and  denied  the  right  of  communion  until 
they,  after  distinct  evidences  of  sincere  repentance,  were 
taken  into  grace  again  a  half-year  afterwards.  In  all  pro- 
bability Rousseau  knew  nothing  of  this,  and  repeated  in 
good  faith  the  story  of  the  double  wedding,  which  family 
tradition  had  arranged  in  order  to  cover  over  an  old  scandal. 
It  is  questionable,  also,  whether  or  no  we  can  rely  on 
Rousseau's  other  reports  of  his  parents'  love :  at  any  rate, 
the  story  of  the  extremely  immature  love-affair,  as  children, 
is  not  probable ;  it  is  natural  to  conclude  with  Ritter  that 
intimate  association  did  not  begin  until  after  the  two  fami- 
lies had  formed  a  closer  connection  through  Theodora's  mar- 
riage. On  the  other  hand,  we  really  have  no  positive  facts 
to  prevent  our  believing  Rousseau's  assurances  of  the 
father's  tender  and  faithful  love  for  his  wife.  But  I 
must  confess  that  it  does  not  seem  like  him.  Tender — 
perhaps ;  but  faithful  ?  We  know  of  circumstances  in  this 
connection  that  make  us  doubtful.  I  am  not  thinking  of 
the  fact  that  he  married  again  a  year  or  two  after  her  death 
— so  many  model  husbands  have  done  this,  and  besides, 
Rousseau  tells  us  expressly  that  when  his  father,  a  very 
old  man,  died  in  Secunda's  arms,  it  was  with  Prima's  name 
on  his  lips  and  her  image  in  his  heart.  But  there  are  other 
things.  Some  months  after  they  were  married,  shortly  after 
the  first-born  FranQois  came  into  the  world,  Rousseau  p&re 
took  his  departure.  Jean  Jacques  mentions  it  as  a  very 
ordinary  step :  "  After  the  birth  of  my  only  brother,  my 
father  departed  for  Constantinople,  where  he  had  been 
called  to  become  watchmaker  of  the  seraglio."  He  does 
not  make  a  single  remark  in  this  connection,  not  a  hint 
nor  an  explanation  of  why  the  most  tender  and  faithful 
of  husbands,  suddenly,  and  immediately  after  becoming  a 
father,  abandoned  everything  and  journeyed  all  the  way 
to  Turkey.  Nor  do  we  know  the  reason.  Ritter  makes 
some  conjectures.  As  so  often,  it  was  the  mother-in- 
law,  poor  thing !  who  was  accountable.  Ritter  imagines 
— for  this  time  he  has  nothing  to  confirm  his  statements — 
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that  old  Mme.  Bernard  had  been  more  opposed  to  the  mar- 
riage than  the  others,  and  that  after  it  was  consummated 
she  continued  to  torment  her  son-in-law  until  he  finally 
became  tired  of  the  whole  thing  and  packed  his  trunk. 
It  is  indeed  not  impossible ;  for  Isaac  Eousseau  did  not 
come  home  again  until  after  Mme.  Bernard  was  dead — 
and  yet  Constantinople  is  a  pretty  long  way  to  flee  from 
a  mother-in-law,  and  we  know  absolutely  nothing  about 
the  affair.  In  all  probability  money  matters  played  a  part 
too — there  were  hard  times  in  Geneva  in  those  days,  and 
the  watchmaker's  art  suffered,  as  their  products  are  of 
course  always  articles  of  luxury  to  a  certain  extent.  It 
is  true  Isaac  had  got  a  good  bit  of  money  with  his  wife, 
though  it  is  an  exaggeration  of  Jean  Jacques  to  call  his 
mother  rich ;  however,  she  was  well-to-do,  but  Isaac  was 
a  high-flier,  and  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  he  got  into 
embarrassments. 

As  I  say,  we  know  nothing,  but  so  much  we  can  say 
for  certain,  that  the  reason  of  his  disconcerting  flight  from 
home  was  not  lack  of  harmony  in  the  home,  not  strife 
between  the  husband  and  wife,  but  there  was  some  exterior 
trouble — difficulties  of  one  kind  or  another.  His  "  eternal 
love "  for  his  wife,  then,  was  not  so  deep  but  that  he  fled 
from  her  and  the  new-born  son  and  business  and  every- 
thing, as  soon  as  difficulties  announced  themselves.  He 
gave  his  wife  power  of  attorney,  and  seemed  to  think  that 
thereby  everything  was  arranged. 

In  this  we  see  one  of  the  elder  Kousseau's  most  con- 
spicuous characteristics — he  could  not  endure  difficulties. 
As  long  as  it  was  possible  he  shut  his  eyes  to  them,  but 
when  they  were  no  longer  avoidable  he  fled.  He  never 
faced  difficulties  squarely  like  a  man ;  he  did  not  undertake 
to  struggle  with  them ;  he  did  not  make  the  very  least  effort 
to  conquer  them,  but  simply  went  his  way  —  to  another 
place  where  they  were  not  to  be  found.  He  was  absolutely 
without  any  feeling  of  responsibility,  he  lacked  character, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  driven  as  circumstances  dictated, 
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without  making  the  least  attempt  to  direct  the  course  of 
his  own  life.  Jean  Jacques  tells  quite  naively  of  many 
of  his  father's  actions,  without  realising  that  these  actions 
absolutely  destroy  the  ideal  picture  he  wants  his  readers 
to  have — the  picture  of  his  tender,  good,  faithful,  gallant, 
brave  and,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  deeply  religious 
father.  The  cause  of  this  strange  naivete  in  Jean  Jacques, 
who  otherwise  saw  clearly  enough,  was  probably  the  fact 
that  he  himself  was  pretty  much  of  this  same  stamp. 
Neither  had  he  any  particular  feeling  of  responsibility, 
nor  was  he  at  all  inclined  to  enter  into  a  struggle  with 
the  difficulties  of  life ;  his  life,  too,  for  many  years  drifted 
without  a  rudder.  He  failed  to  see  the  disparaging  side 
of  all  the  evidences  he  gives  of  his  father's  unbelievable 
frivolity  and  egoism,  and  therefore  he  does  not  seem  to  suspect 
the  way  in  which  these  reports  must  influence  his  readers. 

But  let  us  come  back  to  Isaac.  The  cause  of  his  sud- 
denly leaving  his  family  in  the  lurch  was  simply  that  he 
came  into  contact  with  some  difficulties  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  facing.  But  this  only  explains  why  he  left, 
not  why  he  went  all  the  way  to  Constantinople.  Just 
remember  what  it  must  have  meant  to  travel  in  those 
days.  But  I  believe  that  this  is  explained  in  the  light 
of  certain  other  characteristics  of  the  elder  Eousseau.  From 
what  his  son  tells  us,  he  was  somewhat  of  a  Don  Quixote, 
somewhat  of  a  fantast,  and  somewhat  of  an  adventurer. 
He  was  no  coward:  although  weak  of  character,  he  was 
physically  brave  at  any  rate.  I  have  mentioned  how  quick 
he  was  to  take  up  a  quarrel  when  he  felt  himself  insulted 
— there  is  more  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  protocols  of 
Geneva.  The  long,  long  voyage  with  its  unforeseen  dangers 
and  adventures  seemed  by  no  means  terrifying  to  him ;  on 
the  contrary,  that  was  the  chief  attraction  of  the  whole 
thing ; — and  so  the  goal — Constantinople.  The  very  name, 
Constantinople,  the  distant  and  the  strange,  must  have  given 
wings  to  his  fantasy.  I  imagine  that  he  went  about  dream- 
ing of  this  for  a  time  until  it  became  irresistible. 
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Six  mortal  years  was  he  gone ;  he  took  his  departure  in 
June  1705,  and  did  not  come  home  again  until  the  autumn 
of  1711,  when  he  again  took  up  his  vocation  in  La  Grande 
Kue.  Suzanne  had  remained  true  to  him.  "  Her  beauty, 
her  wit,  her  talents  made  her  the  object  of  much  homage," 
relates  the  son ;  "  but  she  had  more  than  her  virtue  with 
which  to  defend  herself,  for  she  loved  her  husband  tenderly." 
How  his  faithfulness  fared  in  the  six  long  years  in  the 
Turkish  capital — the  son  does  not  mention  this.  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  my  doubts. 

Finally,  however,  he  came  back. 

"She  urged  him  to  return.  He  abandoned  everything 
and  came  home.  I  was  the  sad  fruit  of  this  reunion.  Ten 
months  afterwards  I  was  born,  ill  and  weak ;  I  cost  my 
mother  her  life,  and  my  birth  was  the  first  of  my 
misfortunes." 
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IV. 

THE     HOME. 

ONE  who  wishes  to  secure  information  about  Rousseau's 
childhood  in  order  to  seek  the  early  germs  of  the  genesis 
of  his  soul  can  do  no  better  than  study  the  first  book  of 
'  Confessions.'  It  is  quite  true  that  Rousseau's  narration 
is  not  without  faults — errors  which  Swiss  industry  has 
succeeded  in  pointing  out  by  reference  to  other  sources ; 
but  in  the  first  place  these  errors  are  not  numerous,  and  in 
the  next  place  they  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  insignificant,  as  far 
as  the  points  that  are  of  importance  for  us  are  concerned. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  Rousseau  had  been  erroneously 
informed  when  he  had  been  given  the  impression  that  his 
uncle  and  his  father  had  married  on  the  same  day.  It  is  also 
incorrect  for  him  constantly  to  refer  to  the  clergyman  Samuel 
Bernard  as  his  mother's  father — he  was  his  granduncle  (the 
brother  of  his  maternal  grandfather) ;  and  in  another  place 
his  memory  fails  him  on  rather  a  serious  chronological 
point,  in  that  he  allows  a  period  of  time  in  his  life,  which 
in  reality  has  been  proved  to  cover  only  a  few  months, 
to  stretch  over  two  or  three  years. 

Much  more  important  than  these  small  errors  in  purely 
external  facts  are  the  psychological  anachronisms,  if  I  may 
term  them  so,  under  which  the  narration  necessarily  suffers. 
Rousseau  began  to  write  his  '  Confessions '  when  he  was 
more  than  fifty  years  old,  and  he  had  not  a  single  record  to 
rely  on,  not  a  creature  to  control  him,  and,  as  far  as  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of  is  concerned,  not  a  letter  in  which 
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to  seek  information.  Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  admire  the  certainty  and  clearness 
with  which  his  memory  has  preserved  a  large  number  of 
pictures  full  of  lifelike  details,  and  the  intimacy  with  which 
he  is  able  to  enter  into  the  feelings  and  moods  of  forty 
years  before. 

But  on  the  other  side  we  must  say  to  ourselves  that  it  is 
impossible  that  Rousseau's  memories  can  be  fully  accordant 
with  his  experiences.  The  human  soul  is  not  a  phonograph. 
At  its  best  it  is  not  able,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  to 
reproduce  impressions  in  an  unchanged  form.  The  human 
soul  is  an  organism,  and  as  such  is  obliged,  in  the  course 
of  time,  quite  unconsciously,  to  remodel  the  content  of 
memory,  to  reshape  it  under  the  influence  of  later  psycho- 
logical experience. 

That  this,  which  is  generally  applicable,  is  also  the  case 
with  Rousseau's  memory  can  be  proved  without  great 
difficulty  on  many  points.  Let  us  limit  ourselves  to  the 
first  book — the  childhood  memories — which  are  the  only 
ones  that  concern  us  for  the  moment.  While  reading  these, 
one  is  possessed  the  whole  time  by  the  spontaneous  feeling 
that  these  narrations  would  have  had  quite  a  different 
aspect  if  they  had  been  recorded  simultaneously  with  the 
experiences  or  at  an  earlier  stage  of  Rousseau's  development. 
Every  line  contains  biassed  considerations  and  judgments 
that  make  us  think  of  the  author  of  '  Helo'ise,'  '  fimile,' 
'  Contrat  Social.'  Although  Rousseau,  in  speaking  of  his 
early  reading  of  Plutarch,  tells  us  that  it  was  this  reading, 
in  conjunction  with  his  father's  conversation,  that  made 
him  the  proud  republican  he  was,  we  are  justified  in 
doubting  this,  and  in  assuming  that  the  six-year-old  boy 
could  not  have  been  a  proud  republican,  though  we  may 
grant  that  these  memories,  in  later  years,  may  have  been 
an  active  ferment  in  shaping  the  social  views  of  the  political 
disputant.  In  like  manner  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
Rousseau,  when  he  tells  of  the  ten-year-old  boy's  aesthetic 
joy  in  Nature,  when  at  Bossey;  such  feelings  are  incon- 
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ceivable  in  a  boy  of  that  age  and  undoubtedly  were 
imaginary  conceptions,  involuntarily  evolved  by  that  wor- 
shipper of  Nature,  the  author  of  'La  Nouvelle  Heloise.' 
And  finally,  there  are  several  places  in  the  first  book  of 
'  Confessions '  where  we  recognise  the  educational  reformer, 
who  vitiates  the  picture  of  the  boy's  early  training  by 
throwing  on  it  the  misleading  light  of  pedagogical  theories 
acquired  much  later.  In  short,  these  childish  memories  do 
not,  and  cannot,  give  a  clear  picture  of  his  psychological 
experiences  in  their  original  state,  but  only  as  they  had 
become  involuntarily  shaped  in  the  mature  man's  mind. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  unconscious  deceptions,  we  find 
those  that  are  conscious,  intentional.  Certainly  there  cannot 
be  found  in  the  entire  literature  of  the  world  an  auto- 
biography that  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  an  apology.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  much  one  may  strive  to  be  sincere 
and  objective,  the  moral  tendency  toward  self-defence  is 
always  too  strong ;  in  every  man's  life  there  are  things  he 
would  prefer  to  have  left  undone,  which  he  would  like  to 
hide,  or  at  least  to  excuse,  and  thus  he  is  led,  perhaps 
contrary  to  his  original  intention,  wittingly  and  wilfully, 
to  manage  the  lights  so  that  they  are  not  unfavourable  to 
him.  Now,  in  the  case  of  Eousseau,  this  finds  expression  in 
a  rather  complicated  manner.  We  remember  the  proud 
words  with  which  he  prefaces  '  Confessions  ' : — 

"  I  have  formed  a  plan  which  has  no  precedent,  and  the 
execution  of  which  will  never  find  an  imitator.  I  shall  show 
my  fellow-creatures  a  man  in  all  his  naked  truth — and  that 
man  is  myself.  Let  the  bell  of  doomsday  toll  when  it  will, 
I  shall  appear  before  the  Highest  Judge  with  this  book  in 
my  hand.  And  I  shall  say  in  a  loud  voice :  '  See  what  I 
have  done,  what  I  have  thought,  what  I  have  been.  I  have 
not  hidden  the  bad  nor  exaggerated  the  good — I  have  shown 
myself  as  I  was,  contemptible  and  miserable  at  one  time ; 
good,  noble,  sublime,  at  another ;  I  have  unveiled  my  inner- 
most deeps  such  as  Thou  Thyself  hast  seen  them.  Eternal 
Being,  assemble  about  me  the  innumerable  host  of  my 
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fellow-creatures — let  them  hear  my  confessions,  let  them 
sigh  over  my  unworthiness,  let  them  blush  over  my  paltri- 
ness ;  but  then  let  all  of  them  unveil  their  hearts  at  the 
foot  of  Thy  throne  with  the  same  sincerity — and  then  let 
one  of  them  say,  if  he  dare,  I  was  better  than  this  man/  " 

Eousseau  kept  his  word — sometimes  better  than  we  might 
have  wished;  he  leads  us  through  the  darkest  and  foulest 
ways  of  his  diseased  soul  with  disconcerting  sincerity,  and 
honours  us  with  a  confidence  which  sometimes  weighs 
heavily  on  our  spirits.  And  yet  you  will  surely  have 
noticed  that  even  in  these  words  of  introduction  he  betrays 
his  apologetic  intentions :  "  And  let  one  of  them  say,  if  he 
dare,  I  was  better  than  this  man." 

This  is  the  real  object  of  '  Confessions.'  He  wishes  to  be 
sincere,  but  not  gratis ;  he  will  confess — confess  to  the  very 
last  shred  —  and  he  adopts  the  whole  world  as  Father 
Confessor  with  unheard  -  of  audacity ;  but  in  return  he 
demands  the  righteous  wages  of  the  confession — absolution. 
And  he  will  have  in  recompense,  without  any  haggling,  the 
greatest  reward  conceivable,  for  he  expects  the  confession  to 
make  evident  that,  in  spite  of  everything,  a  better  creature 
than  its  author  has  never  lived.  The  entire  narration  is 
arranged  with  an  eye  to  this  conclusion,  and  with  great 
ingenuity, — a  cunning  procedure,  and  one  often  needs  the 
keen  glance  of  suspicion  in  order  to  detect  that  a  piece  of 
skilful  advocacy  is  being  conducted.  Apparently  he  relates 
his  experiences  quite  objectively  and  indifferently,  but  as  a 
rule  they  are  presented  in  a  form  so  dexterously  useful  to 
his  object  that  one  lays  down  the  book  with  the  distinct 
impression  that  this  poor  Jean  Jacques  was  always  really 
more  to  be  pitied  than  reproached. 

'  Confessions/  like  all  of  Eousseau's  writings,  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  man  is  good  by  nature  but  becomes 
depraved  by  social  environment.  This  is  not  least  con- 
spicuous in  the  book  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  the 
first  book  of  '  Confessions/  He  himself  is  used  as  the 
example ;  he  is  by  nature  affectionate  and  friendly,  open 
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and  good ;  evil  comes  from  without,  is  forced  on  him  by  others 
If  this  and  that  had  not  happened,  he  would  have  been  quite 
another  man.  This  tabula  rasa  theory  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  belief  that  the  human  soul  comes  into  the 
world  without  tendencies — an  uninscribed  table — and  that 
its  content  is  determined  exclusively  by  what  is  engraved  on 
it  from  without, — this  belief  has  no  longer  any  adherents. 
We  know  now  that  no  creature  is  born  without  predisposi- 
tion, and  no  matter  how  much  significance  one  allows  training 
and  other  experiences,  one  must  admit  that  the  final  person- 
ality is  essentially  determined  by  its  original  inherent 
worth.  In  reading  '  Confessions '  we  obtain  many  im- 
portant glimpses  of  Rousseau's  original  personal  equipment, 
and,  no  matter  how  much  he  attempts  to  give  the  impression 
that  it  was  circumstances  that  decided  his  fate,  we  cannot 
be  blind  to  the  fact  that  his  own  nature,  his  own  spiritual 
qualities,  his  own  weaknesses  and  his  own  strength,  were 
in  a  high  degree  responsible  for  the  result  which  he 
hypocritically  characterises  as  so  purely  tragic. 

You  see  that  '  Confessions '  is  a  rich  source  of  informa- 
tion, and  almost  the  only  one  as  far  as  his  childhood  is  con- 
cerned :  we  find  here  and  there  in  Rousseau's  other  writings 
occasional  remarks  that  refer  to  this  period — in  the  preface 
to  the  treatise  on  '  Inequality,'  in  '  La  Nouvelle  Heloise,' 
in  '  Simile/  in  letters  to  Malesherbes,  in  '  Reveries,' — but 
they  are  either  only  repetitions  or  elaborations  of  what  is  to 
be  found  in  'Confessions,'  and  they  neither  contradict 
'  Confessions '  nor  extend  our  knowledge  on  any  essential 
point.  And  there  exists  no  other  source — no  contemporary 
who  knew  him  in  his  childhood,  no  letter  from,  or  to,  or 
about  him. 

Practically  speaking,  then,  it  is  the  only  source,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  a  rich  one,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  dangerous  one,  that  must  be  consulted  with  the 
greatest  prudence.  It  is  necessary  to  separate  the  facts,  the 
real  experiences  and  trials,  from  those  that  are  the  product 
of  later  voluntary  and  involuntary  fabrication — to  withdraw 
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the  false  bias,  suppress  the  misleading  elucidations,  obliterate 
the  apologetic  tendency.  In  this  way  one  may  extract,  at 
any  rate,  some  of  the  elements  of  which  Eousseau's  childish 
soul  was  composed,  and  point  out  some  of  the  influences 
which  became  significant  in  his  development. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  cannot  come  to  any  exact  result  by 
this  means;  one  has  only  one's  common-sense  to  operate 
with,  and  that  is,  as  we  know,  an  extremely  deficient  imple- 
ment. It  is  true  also  that  '  Confessions '  has  been  read 
and  is  still  read  to-day  in  many  different  ways :  some  have 
seen  a  monster  in  it,  others  an  angel ;  some  have  discovered 
that  the  love  of  truth  is  his  strongest  passion,  others  that 
he  was  a  hysterical  hypocrite ;  some  consider  him  a  tragic 
victim  of  the  machinations  of  faithless  friends,  others  look 
upon  him  as  an  unbearable  wrangler,  with  whom  no  well- 
behaved  person  would  continue  very  long  on  friendly  terms  ; 
some  see  in  him  a  much  too  tender  soul,  hungering  after  the 
love  of  uncomprehending  creatures;  others  turn  from  him 
as  from  an  egregious  egoist,  who  understands  how  to  cover 
up  his  boundless  vanity  with  smooth  words.  And  every 
one  of  these  readers  secures  the  colours  for  his  picture  from 
Rousseau's  own  confessions. 

We  must  admit  that  '  Confessions '  is  a  rich  source  in 
many  respects.  It  is  certainly  rich  in  possibilities  of 
interpretation. 

Even  the  actual  facts  of  his  childhood  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  extremely  dissimilar  opinions ;  but  it  would  be  much 
too  protracted  an  undertaking  to  discuss  them  here.  I  have 
consulted  most  of  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  and 
have  picked  up  clues  here  and  there,  but  the  essential 
foundation  of  the  picture  of  Rousseau's  childhood  which  I 
shall  now  present  to  you  is  found  in  his  own  utterances, 
first  and  foremost  in  the  first  book  of '  Confessions ' — tested 
by  the  grain  of  common-sense  that  I  may  possess. 

As  I  have  before  mentioned,  Rousseau's  mother  died  shortly 
after  he  was  born.  After  this  irreparable  loss,  his  father's 
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sister,  Suzanne  Kousseau,  took  up  her  abode  in  the  house. 
Jean  Jacques  had  come  into  the  world  weak  and  feeble; 
there  was  little  hope  that  he  would  live,  but  Aunt  Suson's 
untiring  care  saved  him.  She  was  well  assisted  by  Jacque- 
line, his  young  nurse,  who  with  his  aunt  kept  a  secure  place 
in  his  affectionate  memory  during  his  entire  life.  He  even 
forgave  these  loving  souls  for  saving  his  life. 

With  these  three — the  father,  aunt  Suson,  and  Jacqueline 
— Jean  Jacques  grew  up,  practically  speaking,  as  an  only 
child,  for  the  brother,  Frangois,  was  seven  years  older,  and 
naturally  had  little  to  do  with  him ;  besides,  it  appears  that 
no  one  seemed  to  care  anything  for  Francois — he  was  more 
or  less  neglected  until  one  fine  day  he  went  to  the  dogs. 

It  was  not  that  sentiment  was  lacking  in  this  house ;  it 
was  only  a  little  unevenly  distributed,  so  that  the  elder  son 
got  no  share  of  it.  Jean  Jacques  was  only  all  the  more 
spoiled.  His  father  could  not  look  at  him  without  an  attack 
of  emotion,  because  he  always  reminded  him  so  sadly  of  his 
beloved  Suzanne  who  was  no  more.  "Every  time  he  took 
me  in  his  arms,  I  guessed  from  his  sighs,  from  the  violence 
with  which  he  pressed  me  to  him,  that  bitter  longings  were 
mingled  with  his  caresses — which  made  them  no  less  tender. 
He  often  said  to  me :  '  Jean  Jacques,  let  us  talk  of  your 
mother,'  and  when  I  answered,  'Shall  we  weep  again,  dear 
father  ? ' — these  words  were  enough  to  bring  tears  to  his  eyes. 
'  Alas/  he  would  say,  and  sigh,  '  give  her  back  to  me,  assuage 
the  longing  that  has  been  in  my  soul  since  she  left  us.  Do 
you  think  I  would  be  so  fond  of  you  if  you  were  only 
my  son?" 

Jean  Jacques  was  not  sent  to  school ;  he  was  not  allowed 
to  go  on  the  street  and  play  about  with  other  children;  he 
lived  exclusively  with  grown-up  people,  two  emotional  women 
and  a  sentimental  man. 

Every  evening  after  supper  he  sat  with  his  father  and 
read  aloud  to  him ;  they  read  volume  after  volume  of  the 
favourite  authors  of  the  day — La  Calprenede  and  d'Urfd,  and 
they,  father  and  son,  entered  so  passionately  into  this  enjoy- 
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ment  that  they  often  did  not  go  to  bed  until  reminded  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  by  the  morning  song  of  the  birds. 
Jean  Jacques  was  six  years  old  when  they  began  this  habit, 
which  initiated  his  childish  fancy  into  the  exciting  secrets 
of  heroic  adventures  and  love  affairs  as  found  in  these 
voluminous  romances ;  and  it  is  notable  that  at  first  this 
was  his  only  mental  nourishment.  He  himself  expresses 
his  opinion  of  the  results  of  this  pedagogical  method  thus : 
"  In  a  short  time  I  had  acquired,  by  this  method,  not  only 
a  tremendous  ease  in  reading  and  comprehending,  but  also 
an  insight  into  the  passions  quite  unique  in  one  of  my  age. 
I  had  still  no  clear  idea  of  things ;  even  after  I  knew  of  the 
existence  of  certain  feelings  and  passions,  I  understood 
nothing — I  felt  everything.  All  of  the  obscure  emotions 
which  I  underwent,  one  after  another,  did  not  succeed  in 
leading  my  reason  astray,  for  I  still  did  not  have  any,  but 
they  formed  in  me  intelligence  of  a  peculiar  character  and 
gave  me  wonderful  and  romantic  impressions  of  life  of 
which  experience  and  reflection  have  never  quite  been  able 
to  cure  me." 

After  a  year  or  two  these  romances  were  replaced  by  more 
solid  reading.  However,  one  must  not  think  that  this  step 
was  in  any  way  owing  to  a  plan  formed  by  Isaac  Eousseau, 
who,  while  interested  in  intellectual  things,  was  only  half- 
cultured;  it  was  due  to  pure  chance.  The  fact  was  there 
were  no  more  romances  in  the  bookcase  at  home,  but  the 
clergyman  Samuel  Bernard,  Jean  Jacques'  granduncle,  died, 
and  Isaac  inherited  a  number  of  his  books.  It  is  also 
doubtful  whether  or  not  this  half-learned  literature  can  be 
considered  any  more  beneficial  for  children  than  the 
romances ;  but  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  remarkable 
that  Jean  Jacques  at  the  age  of  eight  years  was  capable 
of  enjoying  such  historical  expositions  as  those  of  Le  Sueur's 
on  the  church  and  the  empire,  such  long-winded  historical 
considerations  as  Bossuet's  speculations  on  the  history  of 
the  world,  such  detailed  investigations  in  psychology  as  La 
Bruyere's  '  Characters.'  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  when 
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he  calls  this  taste  "  rare  et  peut-etre  unique  a  cet  age,"  nor 
did  it  leave  particularly  deep  marks  on  his  mind ;  his 
favourite  book,  which  he  read  over  and  over  again,  was 
Plutarch's  '  Lives,'  and  they  did  not  succeed,  as  he  himself 
said,  in  "  curing  him  of  romances  at  all,"  but  rather  only  led 
him  farther  along  the  paths  to  which  La  Calprenede  and 
d'Urf^  had  ushered  him.  They  over-nourished  his  passions 
and  inflamed  his  fancy;  he  imagined  himself  Agesilaus, 
Brutus,  and  Aristides,  lived  in  Athens  and  Rome,  far  from 
the  reality  that  surrounded  him ;  his  eyes  beamed  with 
delight  over  his  heroes,  and  he  talked  in  a  bass  voice  in 
order  to  seem  brave.  One  day  at  the  dinner-table,  when  he 
was  relating  the  story  of  Scsevola,  he  became  so  excited  and 
had  entered  so  thoroughly  into  the  character  that  he  put  his 
hand  on  a  pan  of  live  coals  to  show  how  the  proud  Roman 
had  conducted  himself. 

Such  things  would  not  have  been  dangerous  in  themselves 
if  there  had  been  anything  to  counterbalance  their  influence, 
but  there  was  none. 

Whenever  the  boy  was  not  with  his  father  revelling  in 
the  golden  glory  of  an  imaginary  world  he  was  with  Aunt 
Suson.  The  never-to-be-forgotten  Aunt  Suson !  "Her 
cheerfulness,  her  friendliness,  her  pleasant  face  made  such  a 
lasting  impression  on  me  that  I  see  her  before  me  now — her 
glance,  her  figure,  her  movements ;  I  remember  every  one 
of  her  caresses ;  I  could  say  what  sort  of  clothes  she  wore, 
how  she  arranged  her  hair,  not  forgetting  the  little  black 
curls  on  her  temples."  And  he  remembers  her  sweet  voice, 
and  even  in  his  old  days  might  catch  himself  humming  with 
his  rusty  voice  one  of  her  many  dear  old  songs,  the  tears 
streaming  from  his  eyes  the  while : — 

"  Tircis  je  n'ose 
ecouter  ton  chalumeau 
sous  1'ormeau 
car  on  en  cause 
dejk  dans  notre  hameau." 

Yes,  Aunt  Suson  was  certainly  good  and  kind  enough; 
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but  she  naturally  could  riot  offer  any  counterbalance  to  the 
emotionalism  of  the  romances  and  of  his  father,  the  tearful 
widower. 

In  the  midst  of  this  soft  environment  it  is  refreshing  to 
hear  Jean  Jacques  relate  a  little  story  which  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  house  was  not  absolutely  lacking 
in  humour : — 

One  evening  he  was  made  to  go  to  bed  without  supper  on 
account  of  some  boyish  mischief  -  making.  As  he  went 
through  the  kitchen,  he  saw  the  roast  on  the  spit — and  it 
smelt  so  tempting !  The  others  sat  round  the  hearth,  and  he 
had  to  go  to  each  one  of  them  in  turn  to  say  good  -  night. 
When  the  round  was  made,  he  cast  a  glance  on  the  delicious 
roast  and  could  not  withstand  bowing  politely  to  it  also  and 
saying  in  a  miserable  tone  :  "  Good  -  night,  roast ! "  His 
sally  was  received  with  much  amusement,  and  he  got  per- 
mission to  stay  and  eat  supper  with  the  others. 

On  this  occasion,  too,  we  see  that  his  desire  was  gratified, 
and  it  was  probably  always  thus ;  he  was  allowed  to  do  just 
as  he  pleased. 

In  a  certain  passage,  thinking  of  his  youth  and  home,  he 
calls  himself  "  un  enfant  cheri,  mais  jamais  un  enfant  gate." 
But  what  he  himself  tells  most  decidedly  contradicts  this. 
"  No  one  ever  forced  me,  no  one  ever  crossed  my  will " — such 
and  similar  expressions  come  constantly  from  his  pen  when 
he  speaks  of  this  period.  He  uses  these  modes  of  expression 
in  commendation  of  his  father  and  aunt,  but  we  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  they  contain  certain  evidences  of  the 
most  dangerous  spoiling. 

"The  only  thing  my  parents  bequeathed  me  was  a  feel- 
ing heart,"  he  says  in  one  place ;  he  should  have  added — 
and  a  diseased  fantasy.  The  boy's  sentimentality  was  well 
fed  by  the  treatment  he  received,  and  the  unhealthy  day- 
dreaming he  indulged  in  was  over-encouraged ;  but  on  that 
point  in  which  nature  had  less  generously  equipped  him — 
strength  of  will — he  was  greatly  neglected. 

Isaac   Rousseau,   who    all    his    life   avoided   unpleasant- 
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nesses  and  fled  from  difficulties,  was  not  the  man  to  help 
his  son  to  attain  that  poise  to  which  his  own  nature  was 
unsympathetic.  He  had  never  controlled  himself  and  had 
never  understood  the  value  of  self-control.  The  only  mean- 
ing that  the  conception,  will,  had  for  him  was  as  identical 
with  his  own  desire;  the  only  kind  of  freedom  he  appre- 
ciated was  freedom  from  trouble.  Like  father,  like  son. 
One  finds  Jean  Jacques  constantly  referring  to  his  "  dislike 
of  being  inconvenienced,"  and  remembering  with  pleasure 
only  what  he  learned  "  without  difficulty."  In  that  training 
which  Rousseau  praises  so  highly,  there  was  no  place  for 
struggles,  for  victories,  or  for  difficulties  overcome. 

If  we  wish  to  form  a  conception  of  Jean  Jacques  as  he 
was  at  ten  years  of  age,  when  a  beneficial  change  in  the  con- 
ditions of  his  life  took  place,  we  must  think  of  him  as 
precocious  and  over-mature  in  many  respects,  but,  in  other 
ways,  younger  than  his  years  He  had  read  much  and 
dreamed  much,  and,  in  his  way,  felt  much,  but,  up  to  this 
time,  had  not  exercised  his  will  at  all,  and  had  no  conception 
of  what  it  means  to  make  an  effort.  When  he  was  among 
grown  people  he  felt  confidently  at  ease  and  freely  unbur- 
dened his  artificially  inflamed  heart,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  boys  of  his  own  age  he  was  embarrassed  and  did  not 
know  how  to  act.  He  had  always  been  spared  the  thrusts 
of  life,  even  those  that  children  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
and  that  do  them  no  harm;  hence  he  was  all  the  more 
sensitive  to  hostile  contact  from  without.  For  him,  life 
consisted  in  a  kind  father,  who  often  wept ;  a  tender  aunt, 
who  sat  peacefully  and  embroidered  or  sang  lovely  songs ;  a 
nurse,  who  carried  out  all  his  wishes  ;  and — most  important 
of  all — many  brave  knights  who  sacrificed  everything  for 
their  lady-loves,  and  great  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  sacri- 
ficed everything  for  their  countries.  This  was  real  life  to 
him. 

However,  as  has  been  hinted,  this  idyllic  life  came  to  a 
sudden  end. 
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Isaac  Kousseau  became  once  more  involved  in  a  quarrel ; 
one  day — it  was  the  summer  of  1722 — he  went  out  shooting. 
When  about  to  cross  an  unmowed  field,  the  owner  appeared 
and  forbade  his  doing  so.  Isaac  became  furious  and  levelled 
his  gun  at  his  antagonist;  however,  he  did  not  shoot,  so 
nothing  came  of  it  that  time.  But  some  time  afterwards 
Rousseau  met  the  same  man  (Gautier)  in  the  street,  stopped 
him,  and  stared  impertinently  in  his  face;  they  came  to 
blows,  whereupon  Kousseau  drew  his  sword  and  cut  the 
other  across  the  face. 

He  was  summoned,  but  did  not  appear.  The  police  went 
to  his  house  to  carry  him  off  to  prison,  but  the  bird  had  flown 
and  was  safe  beyond  the  republic's  boundaries — not  many 
steps  distant. 

Jean  Jacques  relates  this  story  in  his  way  : — Gautier  was 
a  vulgar,  impertinent  creature ;  he  was  not  really  wounded, 
but  his  nose  bled  a  little  and  he  made  use  of  the  fact  in 
order  to  avenge  himself.  This  was  not  difficult  for  him,  as 
he  had  several  relatives  in  the  council.  "  My  father  insisted 
that  if  he  was  to  be  cast  into  prison,  the  complainant  also 
should  be  imprisoned,  in  accordance  with  the  law.  As  he 
could  not  gain  this  object,  he  preferred  to  leave  Geneva  and 
expatriate  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life  rather  than  give 
in  in  a  matter  that  he  considered  concerned  his  honour  and 
liberty." 

Well,  it  is  all  the  same  to  us  how  the  affair  turned  out  or 
who  was  right,  Isaac  Rousseau  or  Gautier ;  the  point  is  that, 
in  October  1724,  Rousseau  left  home,  just  as  he  had  done 
twenty  years  before,  when  he  went  to  Constantinople ;  but 
this  time  he  never  came  back.  He  settled  in  a  little  town 
in  the  Pays  du  Vaud,  about  seven  miles  from  Geneva,  and 
remained  there  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  home  was  broken 
up,  and  there  was  an  end  to  the  influence  that  the  family 
had  exercised  on  Jean  Jacques.  This  was  not  any  great 
misfortune.  Francois,  the  elder  son,  who  was  watchmaker's 
apprentice,  was  placed  with  a  new  master,  from  whom  he 
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shortly  afterwards  fled,  to  disappear  for  ever.  The  careful 
father  resigned  the  younger  son  to  his  brother-in-law,  Gabriel 
Bernard,  who,  however,  kept  him  only  ten  days.  He  then 
sent  him  and  his  own  son  Abraham  to  the  country,  to  Bossey, 
where  they  were  to  receive  all  necessary  schooling  and 
training  in  the  house  of  Lambercier — the  clergyman  there. 
Kousseau  was  at  that  time  ten  years  old. 
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THE  rectory  at  Bossey  became  for  Jean  Jacques,  in  many 
ways,  the  scene  of  the  continuation  of  the  idyl  that  had 
been  so  abruptly  cut  short  in  the  house  of  his  father. 
Eousseau,  writing  his  '  Confessions '  in  the  decline  of  life, 
can  hardly  tear  himself  away  from  the  dear  memories  con- 
nected with  this  spot:  "As  old  age  approaches,  I  feel  as 
though  these  memories  are  being  renewed,  while  others  are 
becoming  obliterated ;  they  have  burned  themselves  into 
my  soul — a  flood  of  details  that  become  more  vivid  and 
dearer  for  every  day  that  passes ;  I  feel  as  though  I  must 
seize  them  from  the  very  beginning  and  hold  them  fast, 
now  that  life  is  about  to  escape  from  my  grasp.  The  very 
smallest  incidents  from  that  time  are  dear  to  me,  simply 
because  they  are  from  that  time.  I  remember  every  spot, 
every  person,  every  hour.  I  see  the  housemaid  and  the 
serving-man  going  about  their  work ;  a  swallow  flies  in 
through  the  window,  a  fly  alights  on  my  hand  while  I  study 
my  lessons.  Our  room  with  its  every  piece  of  furniture 
appears  vividly  before  my  eyes ;  M.  Lambercier's  office  with 
the  copper-prints  of  all  the  Popes,  the  barometer,  the  big 
calendar;  the  raspberry  bushes  in  the  high  garden  behind 
the  house  darkening  the  windows,  even  climbing  through 
them." 

According  to  Kousseau's  account,  both  Lambercier  and 
his  sister  were  affectionate  creatures,  who  were  not  too  stern 
with  the  spoiled  boy.  His  studies  were  not  burdensome,  so, 
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in  spite  of  his  aversion  to  effort  (aversion  pour  la  gene),  he 
remembers  his  school-hours  with  the  pastor  without  dis- 
pleasure. It  is  true  that  he  did  not  learii  much  from  him, 
"  but  what  I  did  learn  was  without  difficulty,  and  therefore 
I  have  not  forgotten  any  of  it." 

Here  also  he  experienced  the  joys  of  youthful  companion- 
ship for  the  first  time  ;  he  and  his  cousin,  Abraham  Bernard, 
became  inseparable — in  work  as  in  play, — and  Jean  Jacques 
cannot  find  words  sufficiently  tender  when  he  refers  to  this 
heartfelt  boyish  friendship,  which  unfortunately  ended  so 
much  too  early. 

The  forty-year-old 1  Mile.  Lambercier  was  a  mother  to  the 
boys,  and  Jean  Jacques'  only  thought  was  to  behave  to  her 
satisfaction  so  as  to  reap  the  pleasure  of  her  approval. 

Life  at  Bossey  was,  it  seems,  almost  a  paradise,  and  in 
Eousseau's  description  there  is,  at  first,  hardly  the  suspicion 
of  a  cloud  that  might  have  cast  a  shadow  on  the  idyl. 

But  Jean  Jacques,  without  being  aware  of  it,  lived  over 
a  volcano — his  own  nature.  One  fine  day  the  outburst 
came,  and,  as  it  so  often  does,  in  connection  with  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  sexual  life.  In  Eousseau's  case,  this  took  place 
in  an  abnormal  way — both  abnormally  early  and  abnormal 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  expressed  itself. 

Although  Mile.  Lambercier  was  affectionate  and  mild  in 
her  discipline,  she  nevertheless  did  not  always  let  the  boys 
off  without  punishment;  she  had  often  threatened  them 
with  a  spanking  in  the  traditional  manner,  and  one  day  she 
put  her  threat  into  execution.  Eousseau  went  with  fear 
and  shame  to  receive  his  chastisement,  but  a  strange  experi- 
ence ensued,  for  mingled  with  the  pain  and  the  shame,  he 
felt  the  presence  of  a  strong  element  of  sensual  satisfaction, 
which  made  the  occurrence  enjoyable  and  one  that  became 
to  him  something  to  be  desired — he  wished  to  be  naughty 
again  so  as  to  bring  the  same  punishment  on  himself,  but 
his  love  and  respect  for  Mile.  Lambercier  checked  him  until 
one  day  he  attained  his  wish  against  his  will.  But,  in  the 

1  Rousseau  says  she  was  thirty,  but  this  is  incorrect. 
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meantime,  Mlle.'s  suspicions  had  been  aroused.  She  removed 
the  boys  from  her  room  where  they  had  heretofore  slept, 
and,  afterwards,  treated  them  as  big  boys,  no  longer  subject 
to  childish  methods  of  punishment. 

This  experience  was  of  moment  to  Rousseau — according 
to  what  he  himself  says,  decisive — "  for  my  tastes,  for  my 
desires,  for  my  passions — for  my  whole  life."  His  erotic 
nature,  as  we  have  seen,  showed  undoubted  signs  of  disease 
on  its  first  appearance,  and  never  became  quite  healthy  and 
natural.  His  inflamed  imagination  long  after  he  was  grown 
reproduced  over  and  over  again  similar  situations.  The 
strength  of  his  love  for  a  woman  was  always  proportional 
to  the  degree  of  punishment  she  meted  out  to  him.  "  To 
fall  on  my  knees  before  an  imperious  mistress,  to  obey  her 
behests,  to  beg  her  forgiveness  —  those  were  great  joys 
for  me." 

This  is  a  well-known  and  very  usual  form  of  sexual 
psychosis ;  Krafft-Ebing  calls  it  masochism  (after  Sacher- 
Masoch),  and  defines  it  in  words  practically  synonymous 
with  those  I  have  just  used  in  describing  Rousseau's  case. 
He  cites  a  number  of  cases  observed,  and  includes  Rousseau 
among  his  masochistic  patients  ;  his  parallels  are  so  obvious 
and  so  numerous  that  we  cannot  doubt  the  correctness  of 
his  diagnosis.  He  relies  on  Rousseau's  auto-observations 
in  this  respect,  but  does  not  agree  with  him  in  considering 
Mile.  Lambercier's  punishment  as  the  cause  of  his  aberra- 
tions ;  it  simply  gave  the  first  opportunity  for  their  display : 
Rousseau  was  a  born  sexual  psychotic  subject. 

After  having  made  this,  his  first  serious  and  difficult  con- 
fession, he  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief :  "  I  have  taken  the  first 
and  the  most  painful  step  in  the  dark  and  foul  labyrinth  of 
my  confessions."  Indeed  it  must  undeniably  have  been 
excessively  painful  to  confide  such  a  thing  to  the  whole 
world — and  it  has  been  far  from  agreeable  to  refer  to  it; 
the  easiest  thing  would  certainly  have  been  to  omit  it, 
but  when  one  is  seeking  an  insight  into  a  man's  soul,  it  is 
meaningless  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  any  of  the  elements  that 
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are  of  vital  importance  and  that  he  himself  considers  of 
decisive  moment  in  his  life. 

Without  defending  the  doubtful  doctrine  so  common, 
latterly,  among  psychologists  and  psychiatrists — the  doctrine 
of  a  constant  relation  between  degeneracy  and  genius — we 
may  admit  that  the  illuminating  circumstance  of  Jean 
Jacques'  coming  into  the  world  as  a  psychotic  subject  is  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  our  theme. 

The  soul  of  a  man,  who  carries  latent  disease  in  his  vital 
roots,  cannot  escape  bearing  marks  of  it  in  many  ways.  In 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  we  have  of  Eousseau's  boy-soul, 
we  can  imagine  that  the  discovery  he  made  must  have  been 
unusually  dangerous  in  his  case.  His  already  overwrought 
fancy  was  given  new  and  rich  materials  with  which  to 
occupy  itself,  all  the  more  dangerous  because  encompassed 
by  a  secret  terror  which  only  inflamed  his  imagination  the 
more.  Eousseau  repeats  over  and  over  again,  during 
the  course  of  his  life,  that  one  of  the  strongest  elements  in 
his  nature  was  a  sense  of  shame ;  it  caused  him  to  lie,  to 
flee  from  the  society  of  his  fellow-men ;  it  made  him  un- 
certain in  social  intercourse,  it  was  the  motive  of  numerous 
acts  that  were,  otherwise,  antagonistic  to  his  nature.  I 
imagine  that  this  exaggerated  embarrassment  sprang  origin- 
ally from  his  perversity.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  a 
man  of  conspicuously  sensitive  disposition,  who  goes  about 
with  the  humiliating  consciousness  that  he  is  different  from 
other  people — it  is  easily  conceivable,  I  say,  that  the  feeling 
of  spiritual  deformity  in  this  man  can  help  to  deprive  him 
of  the  poise  that  is  the  criterion  of  health.  I  believe  that 
this  inherent  defect  had  a  share  in  determining  or,  at  least, 
in  increasing  a  number  of  qualities  that,  in  the  course  of 
time,  came  to  characterise  Eousseau's  spiritual  life,  —  his 
fantasticalness,  his  sentimentality,  his  longing  for  solitude, 
his  misanthropy,  his  suspiciousuess :  indeed  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  maniacal  fear  of  persecution,  in 
which  he  ended  his  days,  may  not  have  had  one  of  its  roots 
in  the  diseased  soil  of  his  inherited  vices. 
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Of  course  the  influence  of  this  grew  and  ramified,  little  by 
little,  as  the  years  went  by.  In  the  meantime  the  rectory 
idyl  continued  seemingly  undisturbed.  It  was  an  experience 
of  quite  another  kind  that  put  an  end  to  its  glories — one 
which  also  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  Kousseau's  nature,  and 
which  we  must  therefore  look  into  a  little. 

One  day  Jean  Jacques  sat  alone  in  his  room,  which  was 
next  to  the  kitchen,  studying  his  lessons.  The  maid  had 
left  Mile.  Lambercier's  combs  on  the  hearth  to  dry,  and 
when  she  came  for  them  it  seemed  that  in  one  of  the  combs 
a  number  of  teeth  were  broken.  As  no  one  else  had  been 
in  that  part  of  the  house,  Jean  Jacques  was  blamed.  He 
denied  being  the  culprit,  but  probabilities  were  too  strongly 
against  him;  both  the  clergyman  and  his  sister  attacked 
him  rather  harshly  and  urged  him  to  confess.  It  was  of  no 
avail  that  he  repeated  he  had  not  touched  the  comb.  They 
took  the  matter  up  seriously  :  sent  for  Uncle  Bernard. 
Cousin  Abraham  had  also  done  something  wrong,  and  got  his 
share  of  the  punishment.  It  was  a  dreadful  time,  but  they 
could  not  force  a  confession  from  the  boy,  which,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  grown  people  from  still  looking  upon 
him  as  the  guilty  one. 

To  his  description  of  this  experience  Eousseau  adds  a 
number  of  observations:  "Imagine  a  character,  ordinarily 
timid  and  docile,  but  in  passion  violent,  proud,  and  indomit- 
able ;  a  child  who  had  always  been  directed  by  the  voice  of 
reason,  always  treated  with  mildness,  justice,  friendliness, 
who  had  no  conception  of  injustice  —  imagine  his  being 
obliged  to  accept  such  dreadful  unfairness,  and  from  the 
very  people  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  love  and  respect. 
What  a  subversion  of  all  his  ideas !  What  disorder  in  his 
feelings !  What  a  revolution  (bouleversement)  in  his  heart, 
in  his  brain,  in  the  whole  of  his  little  intellectual  and  moral 
being ! " 

He  proceeds  to  relate  how  he  and  his  cousin  lay  the 
whole  night  convulsively  embracing  each  other :  "  We  were 
almost  stifled  with  sobs,  and  when  we  now  and  then  felt 
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relieved  enough  to  be  able  to  give  expression  to  our  resent- 
ment, we  raised  ourselves  in  bed  and  screamed  hundreds  of 
times  with  all  our  might,  '  Carnifex,  carnifex  ! '  " 

His  pulse  beats  faster  now  at  the  recollection — more  than 
forty  years  afterwards.  "  This  first  experience  of  violence 
and  injustice  is  so  deeply  graven  on  my  heart  that  the  scene 
is  constantly  rising  before  me."  He  cannot  read  of  a  tyrant's 
cruelty,  or  see  an  animal  mishandled,  without  having  the 
memory  of  this  childish  injury  rise  before  his  mind's  eye 
with  all  the  cutting  intensity  of  the  actual  experience. 

"  This  marked  the  end  of  the  innocent  peace  (sere'nite)  of 
my  childhood.  From  that  moment  my  pure  joy  was  over, 
and  I  feel  to  this  very  day  that  the  memory  of  the  joys  of 
my  childhood  (les  charmes  de  mon  enfance)  stops  here." 

Several  biographers  who  have  written  of  Rousseau  treat 
this  episode  as  an  empty  declamatory  performance ;  others 
interpret  it  as  evidence  of  his  diseased  and  inflamed  mind ; 
they  say  that  a  healthy  boy  would  have  been  irritated  at 
the  moment,  but  would  soon  have  forgotten  the  whole  affair. 
Now  I  am  not  so  sure  of  this.  Of  course  there  is  a  little 
pure  declamation  in  Eousseau's  story,  and  probably  at  the 
time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excited  exaggeration ;  a  quite 
ordinary  boy  would  have  taken  it  more  lightly,  and  I  am 
sure  that  Abraham  Bernard  would  never  have  unaided  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  shout  "  Carnifex  !  carnifex  ! "  This  was 
something  he  had  got  from  Kousseau,  who  had  a  gift  for 
stage  effects,  But  in  reality  there  is  neither  anything  im- 
probable nor  anything  particularly  unsound  in  Kousseau's 
experience.  I  think  that  we  grown  people  are  too  quick  to 
undervalue  the  depth  and  strength  of  childish  impressions. 
I  know  a  man  of  a  most  peaceful  turn  of  mind  who  always 
involuntarily  clenches  his  fist  whenever  he  passes  a  teacher 
who  more  than  forty  years  ago  whipped  him  for  a  prank  of 
which  he  was  not  guilty,  and  obstinately  accused  him  of 
being  a  liar  because  he  would  not  confess. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  as  not  particularly  improbable  that 
this  first  experience  of  ill-treatment  really  did  bring  about  a 
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crisis  in  Jean  Jacques'  childish  views  of  life  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  believe  that  the  source  of  his  justifiable  anger  was 
not  quite  so  pure  and  noble  as  he  would  have  us  believe. 
That  this  injustice  offended  hirn  as  deeply  as  it  did  is  per- 
haps due  not  alone  to  his  feelings  of  justice,  but  just  as 
much  to  his  egoism.  There  are  people,  even  boys,  whose 
sense  of  justice  is  just  as  wide  awake  as  Eousseau's,  but  who 
would  perhaps  take  things  more  lightly,  just  because  they 
themselves  were  concerned  ;  but  in  his  soul  his  sense  of  self 
was  certainly  one  of  the  dominating  characteristics,  and  here- 
tofore it  had  had  permission  to  grow  without  hindrance ;  no 
mighty  will  had  ever  crossed  it,  no  necessity  of  life  had  ever 
bent  it,  and,  therefore,  at  the  first  serious  collision  with  a 
harsh  and  unfair  world  it  rebelled  with  such  a  violence  that 
the  collision  resulted  in  somewhat  of  a  crisis.  The  sense  of 
self  runs  like  a  powerful  stream  through  the  whole  of 
Eousseau's  life,  indeed  also  through  his  work :  his  un- 
reasonable testiness  with  friends,  his  eternal  mounting 
guard  to  prevent  any  one's  coming  too  near  to  him,  his 
protest  against  all  binding  forms,  his  rebellion  against  every 
authority, — these  are  all  results  of  the  overweening  sense  of  his 
own  ego  which  possessed  him,  and  which  demanded  the  right 
of  unimpeded  expansion  in  all  directions ;  a  feeling  which  he 
has  most  certainly  in  common  with  the  majority  of  pro- 
nounced personalities  and  great  geniuses,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, in  him  assumed  unusual,  not  to  say  abnormal,  dimensions. 
I  believe  that  it  was  first  and  foremost  this  egoism  that  was 
roused  when  he  was  unjustly  accused  by  the  Lamberciers. 
When  in  reaction  he  set  heaven  and  earth  in  movement,  it 
was  not  so  much  because  an  injustice  had  been  perpetrated, 
but  because  it  had  been  perpetrated  on  him  ;  and  as  we  are 
investigating  the  spiritual  origin  of  a  man  whom  I  venture 
to  describe  as  the  father  of  modern  individualism,  I  find 
that  it  is  not  without  significance  to  refer  to  this. 

In  the  meantime,  Rousseau  and  his  cousin  remained  at 
Bossey  several  months  longer.  Apparently  life  went  on  as 
before,  but  in  reality  things  were  quite  changed.  "Affection, 
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respect,  confidence  no  longer  bound  us  to  our  teachers ;  we 
no  longer  looked  upon  them  as  gods  who  could  read  our 
hearts ;  we  were  less  ashamed  of  doing  wrong ;  we 
began  to  be  secretive,  to  plot  together,  to  lie.  It  was  a 
complete  ddbdcle."  It  was  not  long  before  Uncle  Bernard 
sent  for  them  to  come  home,  and  they  left  without  drawing 
a  sigh  at  parting. 

Uncle  Bernard  had  apparently  no  desire  to  keep  the  boy 
with  him.  On  the  whole,  he  managed  to  acquit  himself 
lightly  of  the  burden  that  his  brother-in-law  had  laid  on 
his  shoulders ;  the  question  with  him  was  to  get  rid  of  his 
charge  as  soon  as  possible,  so  he  looked  about  for  a  way  to 
dispose  of  him.  A  short  time  after  his  home-coming l  from 
Bossey  Jean  Jacques  was  placed  in  a  clerk's  office  where  he 
was  to  prepare  himself  to  become  a  solicitor  (grapignan). 
But  this  arrangement  was  unsuccessful ;  the  truth  was,  he 
had  never  learned  to  work,  and  he  found  the  sedentary  life 
of  desk-work  extremely  tiresome.  The  "punctuality,"  the 
"  submissiveness "  (notice  the  words !),  demanded  of  him 
aroused  rebellious  feelings  in  him,  and  his  hatred  of  the 
office  grew  day  by  day.  As  one  could  expect,  the  dis- 
satisfaction was  mutual.  Masseron  was  constantly  com- 
plaining of  his  laziness  and  stupidity,  and  after  a  short  time 
he  was  ignominiously  dismissed  on  account  of  his  helpless 
incompetence. 

Immediately  after  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  certain  Ducom- 
mun,  an  engraver.  In  the  contract,  which  is  preserved,  we 
find  this  passage :  "  During  that  period  (five  years)  M.  Du 
Commun  promises  to  teach  the  aforementioned  Eousseau, 
apprentice,  the  art  of  engraving,  without  hiding  anything 
from  him,  in  so  far  as  the  aforementioned  apprentice  is  cap- 

1  There  is  a  chronological  error  in  Rousseau's  reference  to  this  period  in 
'Confessions.'  "  De  retour  en  Geneve,  je  passai  deux  ou  trois  ans  chez  mon 
oncle,  en  attendant  qu'on  re*solut  ce  que  1'on  ferait  de  moi."  But  Ritter  has 
proved  that  Rousseau  was  still  in  Bossey  in  August  1724,  and  that  the  con- 
tract with  Ducommun  is  dated  April  26,  1725.  Here  we  have  a  difference 
of  eight  months  at  the  most,  from  which  we  must  subtract  the  time  spent  at 
Masseron's. 
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able  of  understanding  it;  he  engages,  also,  to  provide  the 
aforementioned  apprentice  with  board  and  lodging  during 
the  time  mentioned,  and  to  rear  him  and  instruct  him  in 
good  morals  and  the  fear  of  God,  as  beseems  the  father  of  a 
family." 

This  "  paterfamilias  "  was  not  more  than  twenty  years  old, 
and — if  one  can  believe  Eousseau,  and  we  have,  in  this  case, 
every  reason  for  doing  so — he  was  very  little  fitted,  on  ac- 
count of  other  qualities,  to  rear  and  instruct  anybody  ;'in 
good  morals  and  the  fear  of  God,"  least  of  all  a  boy  of  Jean 
Jacques'  character. 

"  My  master,"  he  writes,  "  was  a  coarse  and  violent  man, 
who  in  a  very  short  time  succeeded  in  casting  a  shadow 
over  my  radiant  childhood  and  in  dwarfing  my  gay  and 
loving  nature.  .  .  .  My  Latin,  my  classic  studies,  my  history, 
— all  were  forgotten  for  a  long  time ;  I  did  not  even  remember 
that  there  had  been  Eomans  in  the  world.  When  I,  from 
time  to  time,  visited  my  father,  he  no  longer  recognised  his 
idol ;  .  .  .  the  lowest  tastes,  the  shabbiest  tricks,  now 
replaced  my  former  innocent  pleasures." 

And  he  goes  on  to  describe  in  detail  the  story  of  his  moral 
downfall — the  slight  shrinking  he  felt  before  he  could  make 
up  his  mind  to  his  first  theft,  the  ease  with  which  he  con- 
tinued to  steal  when  the  first  step  had  been  taken ;  soon  no 
object  he  desired  was  safe  from  his  long  fingers ;  his  vileness 
increased  from  day  to  day ;  he  soon  became  a  past-master  in 
dissimulation,  in  hypocrisy,  in  deception ;  he  lived  in  con- 
stant fear  and  filled  with  feelings  of  revenge  towards  his 
associates ;  he  was  attracted  by  bad  company,  whom  he 
joined  in  the  scurviest  tricks ;  he,  who  was  so  timid  and 
embarrassed,  became  impertinent  and  callous,  vulgarised 
from  top  to  toe. 

Eousseau  does  not  spare  himself  in  his  '  Confessions ' :  he 
acknowledges  everything  without  trying  to  make  himself 
out  better  than  he  was  —  rather  the  contrary.  But  the 
excuse  is  always  mentioned  along  with  the  confession — 
the  actual  culprit,  we  are  told,  was  really  not  Jean  Jacques, 
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but  the  master,  Ducommun.  The  entire  description  of  moral 
downfall  is  meant  as  an  example  of  the  distressing  and  un- 
avoidable evils  resulting  from  ill-treatment  and  bad  training. 
Ducommun  beat  him,  therefore  he  became  hardened;  Du- 
commun suspected  him,  therefore  he  became  hypocritical 
and  untruthful ;  Ducommun  drove  him  from  the  table  when 
the  delicacies  were  brought  in,  therefore  he  became  a  gourmet 
and  a  gourmand.  Ducommun  denied  him  every  natural  and 
modest  wish,  therefore  he  became  a  thief,  and  so  on,  and  so 
on.  Jean  Jacques  was  the  victim,  Ducommun  the  executioner. 

This  syllogism  in  the  'Confessions/  though  insidiously 
clever  and  well- worded,  does  not  strike  us  as  quite  convinc- 
ing. We  cannot  help  involuntarily  thinking  that  another  boy 
with  other  qualities,  possibly  under  the  same  circumstances, 
would  not  have  fallen  down  the  steep  stairs  of  decadence  so 
precipitously  and  unresistingly. 

Kousseau  himself  had  a  slight  suspicion  of  this  too,  and — 
probably  unwittingly — betrayed  it  in  a  few  sentences  that 
overturn  the  entire  beautiful  structure  he  had  so  carefully 
built :  "  In  spite  of  my  most  excellent  upbringing  (1'education 
la  plus  honnete)  I  must  have  had  un  grand  penchant  a 
dfydntfrer,  as  this  took  place  rapidly  and  without  the  least 
opposition,  and  never  did  such  a  precocious  Csesar  become  so 
quickly  transformed  into  a  Laridon." 

Apart  from  "  1'education  la  plus  honnete "  he  is  certainly 
much  nearer  the  truth  here.  As  we  have  seen,  his  nature 
was  by  no  means  free  from  possibilities  of  depravity  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  marked 
tendency  to  degenerate,  to  which  he  here  confesses,  but 
which  is  in  absolute  opposition  to  his  well-known  doctrine 
of  the  original  goodness  of  mankind,  matters  would  not 
have  been  so  bad  as  they  were  at  Ducommun's — at  least, 
the  backsliding  would  not  have  taken  place  so  unresistingly, 
Cassar  would  not  have  been  transformed  into  Laridon  so 
very  quickly. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  what  he  calls  his  "  most  excellent 
upbringing  "  did  not  in  reality  delay  the  downfall  at  all,  but, 
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on  the  contrary,  must  have  hastened  it.  You  understand 
what  I  mean  without  my  repeating  it,  —  the  one  -  sided 
effeminacy  that  characterised  his  upbringing  left  him  with- 
out counterpoise,  and  was  instrumental  in  disarming  him 
in  the  serious  struggle  for  moral  existence  into  which  he  was 
forced  in  Ducommun's  loveless  house.  The  degeneration 
that  had  begun  in  a  mild  way  after  the  unfair  treatment 
at  Bossey,  and  that  continued  in  Masseron's  office,  rapidly 
increased  during  the  time  spent  at  the  brutal  engraver's. 

The  childish  virtues  he  boasts  of  having  had  in  his  earliest 
years — the  affectionate  nature,  the  longing  for  love,  the  open- 
heartedness,  the  confidence, — they  were  all  weak  plants  that 
grew  up  in  a  too  mild  climate,  and  that  at  the  first  contact 
with  cold,  cruel  reality  withered  away  instantly,  unresist- 
ingly, and  helplessly ;  in  their  places  a  forest  of  weeds  grew 
in  the  wretched  soil,  and  later,  when  he  awakened  to  an 
understanding  of  self-education,  he  was  not  man  enough 
to  uproot  them  entirely. 

Still  neither  was  Kousseau  an  ordinary  scoundrel  in  this 
his  first  period  of  deterioration.  Although  he  was  not  wholly 
cast  down  by  his  rascally  tricks,  neither  was  he  in  any  way 
satisfied ;  he  was  bored ;  his  comrades,  the  other  apprentices, 
did  not  satisfy  his  intellectual  needs ;  his  gifts  craved  other 
nourishment  than  that  which  their  low  conversation  offered, 
so  he  sought  for  it  elsewhere,  and  found  it  in  Mile.  Tribu's 
circulating  library,  which  was  not  far  distant. 

This  became  a  perfect  passion — for  a  time — as  so  often 
with  Rousseau  when  he  undertook  something  new.  "  I  read 
in  the  workroom,  I  read  when  I  went  on  errands.  When  I 
had  nothing  with  which  to  pay  her  I  gave  her  my  shirts, 
my  collars — any  small  thing  I  had.  The  three  sous  I  got 
every  Sunday  as  pocket-money  went  to  her  regularly." 

Indiscriminately,  helter-skelter,  he  devoured  the  contents 
of  Mile.  Tribu's  shelves  one  after  another;  at  the  end  of  a 
year  there  was  not  a  single  book  in  the  entire  library  which 
he  had  not  read,  except  the  naughty  ones,  which,  according 
to  Jean  Jacques  himself,  had  no  attractions  for  him. 
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In  this  way  he  lived  in  two  worlds,  separated  by  a 
yawning  abyss — in  the  workshop  where  he  was  scolded 
and  beaten,  and  in  the  world  of  fancy  gorged  with  all 
this  reading,  where  he  re-lived  whatever  scenes  he  chose. 
He  had  a  regular  method  of  indulging  his  imagination;  it 
consisted  in  "  saturating  myself  with  all  sorts  of  situations 
that  had  interested  me  in  the  books  and  experiencing  them 
anew ;  I  varied  them,  combined  them,  I  appropriated  them, 
so  that  I  became  one  of  the  characters  I  was  imagining,  and 
always  experienced  the  most  agreeable  situations.  I  finally 
succeeded  in  identifying  myself  so  thoroughly  with  the 
fancied  character  that  I  forgot  the  reality,  with  which  I 
was  so  dissatisfied.  This  love  of  imaginary  subjects  and 
the  ease  I  had  in  abandoning  myself  to  them  increased 
my  disgust  for  all  that  surrounded  me,  and  were  decisive 
factors  in  developing  that  tendency  toward  solitude  which 
has  never  since  left  me." 

We  see  that  he  has  progressed  since  the  time  he  used  to 
sit  round-eyed  in  his  father's  workshop  and  devour  '  L'Astree ' 
and  '  Cyrus.'  He  was  then  a  mere  child,  consuming  without 
thought  all  these  romances  with  their  wonderful  pictures 
and  adventures.  Now  the  reading  of  romances  has  become 
something  different,  a  dissipation  in  which  he  seeks  oblivion, 
a  conscious  flight  from  the  hated  reality  that  surrounds  him. 
He  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  chronic  dreamer. 

In  the  meantime  it  was,  of  course,  not  at  all  in  Ducommun's 
calculations  that  Jean  Jacques  should  sit  and  waste  his  time 
at  this  eternal  reading ;  it  afforded  an  occasion  for  fresh 
scolding  and  beating ;  many  a  one  of  Mile.  Tribu's  books 
went  to  pieces  in  his  violent  hands,  and  many  a  set  in  her 
library  became  incomplete  during  this  time. 

In  this  manner  Jean  Jacques  was  approaching  his  sixteenth 
year ;  a  soul  without  balance,  restless,  dissatisfied  with  him- 
self, with  no  love  for  his  work,  without  the  usual  pleasures 
of  his  age,  consumed  with  aimless  desires,  weeping  without 
reason,  sighing  without  knowing  why,  nursing  dreams  for 
lack  of  the  reality  that  could  compare  to  them.  "  On  Sun- 
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days  after  church  my  comrades  used  to  come  for  me  to  join 
them  in  their  diversions.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  get 
rid  of  them  had  I  been  able,  but  when  I  once  got  into  a 
game  I  was  more  excited  and  went  further  than  any  other. 
Difficult  to  set  in  motion,  difficult  to  hold  back  when  started 
— during  my  entire  life  this  has  been  my  unvarying  dis- 
position." 

Finally  the  day  came  when  he  escaped  from  his  hell — 
and  in  a  strange  way. 

Sometimes  he  and  his  companions  went  on  long  jaunts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town :  it  had  happened  twice  that 
they  had  come  home  so  late  that  they  found  the  gates  of  the 
city  closed,  and  were  obliged  to  wait  outside  until  they  were 
opened  the  next  morning.  Jean  Jacques  had  got  a  thorough 
hiding,  and  Ducommun  had  threatened  him  with  such  a  re- 
ception in  case  of  a  recurrence  that  he  had  resolved  not  to 
expose  himself  to  it. 

"  The  dreaded  third  time  came  anyhow.  ...  I  was  on  my 
way  home  with  two  comrades.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  town 
I  hear  the  church  bells  ring,  I  redouble  my  speed,  I  hear  the 
drum-rolls,  I  rush  forward,  breathless,  swimming  in  sweat — 
my  heart  throbs,  I  see  the  soldiers  at  their  post  far  off,  I 
shriek  with  half-choked  voice.  It  is  too  late — twenty  steps 
from  me  I  see  the  first  bridge  being  raised.  In  my  first 
terror  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground  and  bit  the  earth.  My 
comrades  simply  laughed  at  their  bad  luck  and  accepted 
their  fate.  I  also,  but  in  another  way, — I  swore  on  the  spot 
that  I  would  never  again  return  to  my  master,  and  the  next 
day,  when  the  gates  were  opened,  the  others  went  back  to 
town,  and  I  said  farewell  to  them  for  ever." 

After  having  related  this  dramatic  episode,  he  closes  the 
first  book  of  '  Confessions '  with  some  observations  on  how  he 
might  have  turned  out  had  he  fallen  into  better  hands  and 
had  spent  his  life  as  a  simple  artisan  in  the  town  of  his  birth. 
"I  would  have  made  a  good  Christian,  a  good  citizen,  a 
good  father,  a  good  friend,  a  good  man  in  every  way.  I 
would  have  loved  my  calling  and  probably  have  done  honour 
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to  it.  And  after  having  lived  an  unknown  and  simple,  but 
even  and  happy  life,  I  would  have  died  peacefully  in  the 
bosom  of  my  family.  Though  doubtlessly  soon  forgotten, 
nevertheless  I  would  have  been  missed  by  my  nearest  and 
dearest  as  long  as  they  should  have  remembered  me.  And 
instead  of  this,  what  a  picture  I  shall  unroll !  Oh,  let  me 
not  anticipate  any  of  my  life's  miseries ! " 

Now  this  is  pure  coquetry,  one  of  the  nets  that  are  so  often 
set  in  c  Confessions,'  and  that  are  almost  always  successful. 
This  sigh  from  Eousseau's  heart  is  transferred  to  the  reader's 
quite  involuntarily,  and  is  quite  incompatible  with  what  he 
is  really  thinking,  which  is,  What  good  fortune  that  the 
drawbridge  was  raised  and  cut  off  his  return  home  !  What 
luck  that  he  escaped  from  his  cruel  master  and  from  pro- 
vincial little  Geneva,  where  he  probably  would  have  lived  and 
died  an  unnoticed  artisan  in  the  lap  of  his  family ! 

At  length  the  first  step  is  taken  out  into  the  world  toward 
that  great  fate  that  awaits  him. 

Yes,  this  is  what  the  reader  involuntarily  thinks — and  it  is, 
indeed,  just  what  Eousseau  intended  him  to  do. 
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VI. 

A    CONVEESION. 

IN  the  last  chapter  we  left  Rousseau  standing  outside  the 
walls  of  Geneva.  He  had  said  farewell  to  his  comrades,  and 
was  now  absolutely  alone  in  the  world,  without  any  kind  of 
claim  in  any  direction — neither  on  his  family  nor  on  society  ; 
barely  sixteen  years  old,  without  a  sou  in  his  pocket,  without 
a  friend  or  adviser  to  depend  on,  without  any  acquirements 
that  could  be  useful  to  him, — only  a  half-learned  trade,  by 
which  he  could  not  support  himself — his  head  full  of  in- 
coherent fragments  of  undigested  learning,  the  strangest 
conceptions  of  reality  and  high-flown  dreams  of  his  own 
remarkableness. 

Where  should  he  turn?  What  should  he  undertake? 
Where  was  there  a  roof  to  cover  his  head  ?  Where  was  the 
board  at  which  he  could  satisfy  his  strong  young  appetite  ? 

All  these  were  serious  and  terrifying  questions  that  might 
give  him  pause.  But  they  did  not  seem  to  weigh  very 
heavily  on  Jean  Jacques;  he  felt  like  Aladdin  when  he 
turned  his  back  on  his  home.  He  did  not  think  of  diffi- 
culties, he  was  full  of  thoughts  of  liberty  and  his  own 
invincibleness.  "  Now  that  I  was  free  and  my  own  master, 
I  thought  that  I  could  accomplish  anything — attain  every- 
thing ;  I  only  needed  to  be  free  in  order  to  lift  my  wings  and  fly 
aloft.  I  wandered  out  into  the  wide  world  without  fear;  I 
should  soon  conquer  it  by  my  merits — at  every  step  I  should 
find  feasts,  treasures,  adventures,  friends  ready  to  serve  me, 
mistresses  eager  to  please  me.  As  soon  as  I  should  appear 
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the  whole  world  would  ring  with  my  praises, — well,  not 
exactly  the  whole  world — I  would  be  satisfied  with  less — a 
single  castle  was,  for  the  moment,  the  limit  of  my  ambition. 
As  the  favourite  of  master  and  mistress,  the  daughter's  lover, 
the  son's  friend,  and  the  neighbour's  protector,  I  should  be 
satisfied — I  needed  only  this." 

While  awaiting  this  modest  fate  he  drifted  about,  and  he 
has  much  to  say  in  praise  of  the  peasants,  who  fed  and 
housed  him  without  thinking  of  payment,  and  with  such 
hospitality  that  he  never  felt  like  an  object  of  charity. 

One  day  he  came  to  Confignon,  a  Savoyard  country  town 
about  two  miles  from  Geneva.  The  priest  of  the  parish  was 
named  De  Pontverre,  and  Eousseau  became  possessed  of  a 
desire  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  a  member  of  the  family  that 
had  played  such  a  great  role  in  the  history  of  Geneva; 
and  a  strange  desire  it  was  in  a  young  Genevan  who  had 
grown  up  under  the  influence  of  such  a  patriotic  father,  for 
the  Pontverres  had  always  been  Geneva's  bitterest  enemies. 
They  had  been  most  active  in  the  struggle  to  bend  the 
republic  under  the  subjection  of  Savoy;  they  were  fanatic 
Catholics,  who  tried  by  every  means  to  make  proselytes  of 
the  Genevans  and  to  entice  the  Calvinists  into  the  bosom  of 
the  only  blessed  Church.  The  priest  of  Confignon  was  now 
an  old  man,  and  could  boast  of  many  conversions ;  he  had 
written  many  bitter  pamphlets  against  Genevan  clergymen, 
and  was  well,  if  not  favourably,  known  in  the  republic.  It 
is  not  certain  that  Rousseau  knew  anything  of  this ;  at  any 
rate,  he  does  not  mention  it. 

However,  he  sought  admittance  at  his  door.  "  He  received 
me  kindly,  talked  about  Geneva's  heresy,  about  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Mother  Church,  and  invited  me  to  dinner."  They 
sat  opposite  each  other,  the  seventy-five-year-old  fanatic  and 
the  sixteen-year-old  vagabond.  The  priest  became  eloquent, 
and  produced  all  sorts  of  arguments  in  favour  of  the  holy 
cause  which  lay  so  near  to  his  heart.  Jean  Jacques  did  not 
make  much  attempt  to  answer  him,  but,  of  course,  it  was  not 
because  he  could  not.  "We  are  assured  that  he  was  better 
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informed  than  the  priest,  and  could  easily  have  crushed  him, 
but  the  food  was  good,  the  Frangi  wine  excellent :  it  would 
have  been  discourteous  to  argue  against  such  a  host.  But  we 
must  not  think  that  this  was  duplicity  or  hypocrisy  on  his 
part ;  we  are  assured  that  it  was  only  amiability.  He  was 
not  thinking  in  the  least  of  changing  his  religion ;  that  was 
an  idea  that  he  rejected  with  horror  for  the  moment.  But 
why  should  he  not  be  amiable  toward  one  who  was  so  agree- 
able to  him  ?  Why  could  not  the  priest  hope  to  accomplish 
something  by  his  words  ?  So  Jean  Jacques  did  not  protest. 
"  I  resembled,  on  this  occasion,  those  respectable  coquettes 
who,  without  granting  or  promising  anything,  nevertheless 
give  more  hope  than  they  intend  fulfilling." 

However,  he  must  have  gone  pretty  far  in  his  coquetry, 
for  the  priest  obviously  did  not  doubt  but  that  he  had  led 
him  to  the  proper  road,  and  he  sent  him  on  with  great  hopes. 
"  God  calls  you,"  he  said ;  "  go  to  Anne'cy,  where  you  will  find 
a  good  and  charitable  woman  who,  thanks  to  the  king's 
generosity,  is  able  to  lead  other  souls  out  of  the  snares  of  the 
delusion  by  which  she  herself  was  once  possessed."  This 
was  Mme.  de  Warens,  who  came  to  play  such  an  important 
role  in  his  life.  Still  Jean  Jacques  did  not  protest.  Though 
at  first  his  feelings  rebelled  at  the  doubtful  path  he  was 
following,  and  though  he  left  the  priest  with  a  heavy  heart, 
it  was  not  long  before  he  recovered  his  spirit.  All  sorrow  was 
forgotten  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  highroad.  He  did 
not  hasten,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  meet  the  pious  woman,  of 
whose  age  and  worth  he  had  not  got  a  very  cheerful  impres- 
sion. It  is  not  more  than  one  -day's  walk  from  Confignon 
to  Annecy.  Jean  Jacques,  sauntering  and  dreaming,  took 
three  days. 

"I  never  passed  a  chateau,  on  either  side  of  the  road, 
without  looking  about  for  the  adventure  that  I  was  sure 
awaited  me.  I  did  not  dare  to  enter  a  chateau  or  to  knock 
on  the  door,  for  I  was  extremely  timid.  But  I  sang  under 
the  window  that  looked  most  promising,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  that  the  beauty  of  my  voice  and  the  charm  of  my 
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singing  enticed  neither  maid  nor  matron  from  her  bower,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  knew  many  songs,  which  I  had 
learned  from  my  comrades,  and  I  sang  so  admirably." 

At  last  he  arrived  at  his  destination.  It  was  not  without 
excitement  that  he  prepared  for  this  meeting,  which  might 
prove  so  significant  for  his  future.  He  felt  by  no  means  at 
ease  as  to  whether  his  manner  would  prove  to  his  advantage 
in  every  way,  and  this  caused  him  to  put  together  a  long 
letter,  embossed  with  many  rhetorical  ornaments  and 
references  from  his  reading.  He  expected  it  to  help  him 
to  give  Mine,  de  Warens  a  good  impression.  Unfortunately, 
this  letter  is  not  in  existence ;  but  the  fact  that  he  went  to 
so  much  trouble  as  to  write  it,  indicates  very  strongly,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  Kousseau  was  by  no  means  so  ignorant  of 
Pontverre's  plans  for  him  as  he  tries  to  make  out  in  the 
passage  quoted  above. 

He  did  not  find  Mine,  de  Warens  at  home — she  had  just 
gone  to  church. 

"  It  was  Palm  Sunday,  1728.  I  hasten  after  her,  I  see 
her,  I  reach  her,  I  talk  with  her;  I  well  remember  the 
place ;  I  have  since  often  watered  it  with  my  tears  and 
covered  it  with  my  kisses.  Oh,  I  should  like  to  encircle 
this  blessed  spot  with  a  balustrade  of  gold !  I  should  like 
the  whole  world  to  do  homage  to  it !  Those  who  would  do 
honour  to  the  monument  of  a  saviour  of  mankind  should 
approach  this  place  on  their  knees. 

"  It  was  on  the  path  behind  the  house,  a  brook  on  the 
right,  the  fence  of  the  court  on  the  left ;  at  the  end  was  a 
gate  leading  into  the  churchyard.  Mme.  de  Warens  was 
just  about  to  enter  the  gate  when  she  heard  my  voice  and 
turned.  What  a  surprise  awaited  me !  I  had  expected  to 
meet  a  sour  old  devotee ;  ...  I  see  before  me  a  face  full  of 
charm,  beautiful  soft  blue  eyes,  a  dazzling  complexion,  the 
outlines  of  a  charming  figure.  Nothing  escaped  the  quick 
eyes  of  the  young  proselyte.  I  became  hers  on  the  spot, — 
convinced  that  a  creed  proclaimed  by  such  a  missionary 
must  lead  to  Paradise.  She  smilingly  takes  the  letter, 
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which  I  extend  to  her  with  shaking  hand  ;  she  opens  it,  reads 
it  from  beginning  to  end.  '  My  child/  she  said  in  a  voice 
that  thrilled  me,  '  you  are  very  young  to  be  already  on  the 

highway — it  is  really  too  bad '  Without  waiting  for  my 

answer,  she  added  :  '  Go  in  and  wait  for  me  ;  tell  them  to  give 
you  breakfast ;  after  mass,  I  shall  come  and  talk  to  you.' " 

The  result  of  the  interview  was  not  to  Jean  Jacques' 
satisfaction ;  there  was  no  question  of  keeping  him  at 
Annecy — which  had  become  his  dearest  wish.  It  was 
decided  that  he  should  journey  to  Turin,  in  the  company 
of  a  married  couple  (of  doubtful  reputation),  and  there 
prepare  for  his  formal  admission  into  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  thought  of  the  magnificent  long  trip  over  the  Alps  soon 
monopolised  Jean  Jacques'  fancy,  and  reconciled  him  to  the 
separation. 

The  question  involuntarily  occurs  to  one :  where  was  Jean 
Jacques'  father  at  the  time,  and  Uncle  Bernard,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  his  guardian  ?  Indeed,  the  uncle  really  had 
gone  as  far  as  Confignon  in  search  of  him,  but  when  he 
heard  that  Jean  Jacques  had  gone  to  Annecy,  he  went  home 
much  relieved. 

A  little  later,  Isaac  Eousseau  also  relieved  his  conscience 
by  taking  steps  to  find  him,  but  not  until  circumstances 
forced  him  to  do  so.  Jean  Jacques  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  contract  in  running  away  from  his  apprenticeship  in  its 
third  year,  when  he  was  bound  for  five,  and  as  his  father 
was  responsible,  Ducomniun  demanded  damages.  Isaac 
took  a  friend  with  him  and  went  to  Anndcy,  where  he  met 
Mme.  de  Warens,  but  instead  of  going  in  pursuit  of  the 
boy — which  would  have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world, 
as  he  was  on  horseback — he  contented  himself  with  bemoan- 
ing his  son's  sorrowful  fate  in  company  with  the  same 
charitable  dame  that  had  sent  him  away. 

The  fact  was  that  the  elder  Eousseau  had  good  reasons  for 
keeping  clear  of  his  son.  There  had  been  a  bit  of  money 
with  the  mother,  which  really  belonged  to  the  sons,  but 
Isaac  enjoyed  the  interest  of  it  as  long  as  they  were  away. 
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He  had  married  again,  and  as  he  was  beginning  to  get  old 
and  had  not  much  to  live  on,  life  was  not  so  easy.  When 
Jean  Jacques  refers  to  this  laxity,  he  tries  to  cover  it  up 
with  candied  phrases,  as  he  generally  had  to  do  when 
writing  of  his  father,  but  "  der  langen  Eede  kurzer  Sinn  " 
was  no  other  than  that  the  "best  of  fathers"  lightly  per- 
mitted his  younger  son,  his  "  idol,"  to  run  away,  and  did  not 
make  the  least  effort  to  recover  him,  for  the  extremely 
simple  reason  that  he  profited  by  his  absence. 

In  the  meantime,  Jean  Jacques,  happy  and  undisturbed, 
wandered  toward  Sardinia's  capital:  he  had  never  felt  so 
strong,  so  blooming  with  health,  so  confident  of  himself  and 
of  others,  as  on  this  journey.  The  way  was  so  long,  the 
destination  so  far  distant,  that  he  could  abandon  himself  to 
the  charm  of  the  moment  without  a  thought  for  the  morrow. 
At  last,  he  knew  what  it  was  to  taste  "  le  plaisir  d'aller  sans 
savoir  oil," — one  hundred  and  ninety-six  miles  on  foot  over 
the  steep  hills  and  precipitous  mountain-passes  in  company 
with  an  elderly  couple  who  were  obliged  to  go  slowly. 

At  times  he  would  wander,  dreamily  conjuring  up  visions, 
then  again  he  would  abandon  himself  to  a  perfect  frenzy 
of  joy ;  the  flying  clouds,  the  fairy-like  mountain-tops,  the 
green  pastures,  the  tiny  huts  of  the  peasants,  the  dazzling 
sunshine,  the  cool  shadows, — they  supplied  his  fancy  with 
a  wealth  of  images  that  expanded  his  whole  nature,  and 
filled  him  with  an  abounding  sense  of  the  glory  of  exist- 
ence. And  how  proud  he  was  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps  !  And  how  delicious  it  was, 
in  the  evening,  to  come  to  the  pleasant  wayside  inns  with 
a  glorious  appetite,  which  could  always  be  satisfied  without 
thought  or  trouble  on  his  part ! 

In  recalling  this  journey  he  bursts  into  a  hymn  in  honour 
of  wandering  afoot,  and  his  thoughts  go  sadly  back  to  later 
years,  when  duty  and  business  and  baggage  forced  him  to 
become  "Monsieur"  and  travel  by  carriage.  "Then  I  felt 
only  joy  in  walking,  now  I  am  concerned  solely  in  reaching 
my  destination." 
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At  last  they  reached  Turin ;  much  too  soon — so  soon,  in 
fact,  that  in  retrospect  the  journey  seemed  eight  days  to 
him,  although  it  really  took  fourteen.  However,  the  town 
itself  offered  him  consolation  ;  he  had  never  before  seen  a 
large  town,  and  the  varied  life  and  many  diversions  were 
also  stuff  for  dreams, — visions  of  the  great  figure  he  was 
soon  to  cut  in  the  world. 

So  he  hoped,  but  the  hope  was  quickly  extinguished.  It 
is  true  he  had  had  a  very  faint  conception  of  what  he  was 
intended  to  do  in  Turin,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  reality 
was  less  pleasant  than  his  most  modest  expectations.  He 
presented  his  letters  of  introduction  to  the  proper  persons, 
and  was  immediately  placed  in  the  so-called  "  Catechumens' 
Hospice,"  a  seminary  for  proselytes. 

A  huge  gate  with  iron  shutters  opened  to  him,  and  then 
closed  with  a  disagreeable  hollow  sound.  This  gate  at  once 
became  a  symbol  for  him,  he  felt  imprisoned, — a  feeling  that 
never  left  him  as  long  as  he  was  there.  He  entered  a  large 
bare  room,  whose  only  furniture  was  an  altar  of  wood  with 
a  crucifix  hanging  over  it,  and  a  few  unpainted  chairs  shiny 
with  age;  in  this  assembly  room  he  met  four  or  five  re- 
pulsive rogues — two  of  them  negroes — who  later  confided 
to  him  that  they  spent  their  lives  moving  from  spot  to  spot 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  pretending  to  be  converts,  and  being 
baptised  at  every  place  if  it  seemed  profitable.  And  then 
the  door  opened,  and  in  came  a  flock  of  female  proselytes,  a 
collection  of  the  worst  hussies  that  ever  besmirched  the 
cradle  of  Christ. 

The  little  congregation  had  been  summoned  in  honour 
of  the  newcomer.  A  short  prayer  was  held  admonishing 
Kousseau  to  be  grateful  for  the  grace  that  had  been  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  urging  the  others  to  pray  for  him. 

This  impressive  introduction  caused  him  to  think  seri- 
ously for  the  first  time  over  the  step  that  he  was  about 
to  take. 

In  reporting  this  occasion  in  ' Confessions,'  he  refers  for 
the  fifth  or  sixth  time  to  the  excellent  training  he  had 
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had  in  his  earliest  childhood ;  he  praises  his  father  for  his 
genuine  piety,  his  aunts  for  their  heartfelt  goodness,  Pastor 
Lambercier  and  his  sister  for  the  comprehending  lenity 
with  which  they,  without  undue  sermonising,  had  planted 
the  germ  of  religious  truth  in  him.  When  he  was  with 
Ducommun  he  certainly  did  not  ponder  much  over  such 
things ;  but  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  anything 
could  be  otherwise  than  as  he  had  been  taught  in 
childhood. 

"  In  fact,  I  was  as  religious  as  a  child  of  my  age  could 
be,  indeed  more  so,  for  why  shall  I  seek  to  hide  what  I 
really  think  ?  My  childhood  was  never  that  of  a  child. 
I  always  thought  and  felt  as  a  man  does.  It  was  after  I 
was  grown  that  I  sank  to  the  level  of  those  of  my  own 
age.  .  .  .  One  may  laugh  at  hearing  me  modestly  represent 
myself  as  a  prodigy,  but  when  one  has  had  his  laugh  out, 
let  him  show  me  a  six-year-old  child  whom  the  romances 
he  reads  interest  and  transport  to  the  point  of  passionate 
tears ;  if  he  can,  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  am  wrong,  that 
my  vanity  is  ridiculous. 

"  When  I  said  (in  '  ]£mile ')  that  one  must  not  talk  to  chil- 
dren about  religion  if  one  wishes  them  to  become  religious, 
and  that  they  are  not  capable  of  comprehending  God,  I 
derived  my  opinion  from  my  observations  and  not  from 
my  experience.  If  you  can  find  six-year-old  children  like 
Jean  Jacques  Eousseau,  you  will  run  no  risk  in  talking 
to  them  of  God  when  they  are  seven." 

That  he  went  as  far  as  he  did  with  the  Catholics  was  not 
because  he  lacked  religion,  but  it  was  in  youthful  thought- 
lessness :  to  go  over  to  the  Catholic  Church  seriously  and 
formally  was  a  step  the  importance  of  which  he  had  not 
up  to  this  time  realised.  But  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
avoid  the  question,  and  he  looked  with  terror,  he  says,  on 
the  responsibility  he  had  taken  upon  himself.  The  other 
proselytes  whom  he  saw  about  him  were  not  of  a  type  to 
encourage  him,  and  he  could  not  hide  from  himself  that 
the  abuse  of  the  holy  act  which  he  was  about  to  perpetrate 
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was  a  rascally  trick  and  nothing  else.  "  As  young  as  I  was, 
I  nevertheless  knew  that,  whatever  religion  might  be  the 
true  one,  I  was  about  to  sell  mine,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
lying  against  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
and  thereby  earning  the  contempt  of  mankind.  The  more 
I  thought  of  this  the  more  indignant  I  felt  at  myself,  and 
I  groaned  under  the  fate  that  had  led  me  to  it,  as  if  this  fate 
were  not  my  own  work.  There  were  moments  when  these 
thoughts  became  so  overpowering  that,  had  I  found  the  gate 
open  a  moment,  I  would  certainly  have  run  away,  but  this 
was  impossible." 

There  were  many  things  besides  that  kept  him  from 
fleeing — his  fear  of  returning  to  Geneva,  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  long  journey  over  the  mountains,  his  lonely 
position  in  the  world,  the  fact  that  he  had  neither  friends 
nor  adherents  in  any  quarter, — oh  no !  there  was  no  way 
out  of  it — he  must  accept  the  consequences  of  his  rashness. 
He  contented  himself  with  self-reproaches  and  qualms  of 
conscience  over  his  past,  without  seriously  thinking  of 
taking  a  firm  resolution  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  thereby 
save  his  soul  from  this  guilt  before  it  was  too  late.  He 
himself  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  would  have  been  asking 
too  much  of  a  boy  of  his  age, — the  net  was  drawn  too 
tightly  about  him,  there  was  no  escape. 

And  so  he  awaited  the  unavoidable  issue,  all  the  while 
making  awkward  efforts  at  opposition.  He  disputed  with 
his  teachers,  and  that  satisfied  his  vanity  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  forgot  all  thoughts  of  flight ;  if  we  can  believe  what 
he  says,  he  went  about  for  a  long  time  nursing  the  ridiculous 
hope  of  being  able,  by  his  arguments,  to  convince  the  Cath- 
olic priests  of  their  delusions,  and  to  convert  them  to 
Protestantism.1  He  relates  many  stories  of  his  own  clever- 
ness and  the  stupidity  of  his  opponents, — how  he  put  them 
to  the  wall  by  his  theological  learning,  so  that  they  could 

"  Je  mis  meme  a  cette-il  entreprise  un  zele  bien  ridicule  ;  car  tandis  qu'ils 
travaillaient  sur  moi,  je  voulus  travailler  sur  eux.  Je  croyais  bonnement 
qu'il  ne  fallut  qui  les  convaincve,  pour  les  engager  a  se  faire  prote'stants." 

F 
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save  themselves  from  discomfiture  only  by  flight  or  cheap 
sophism. 

But  of  course  this  did  not  do  him  the  least  good.  The 
day  came  (August  1728)  when  his  teachers  considered  his 
acquirements  sufficient,  and  the  disposition  of  his  heart 
satisfactory.  "I  was  led  to  St  John's  Church  to  take  a 
ceremonious  oath  of  renunciation  and  receive  the  emblems 
of  baptism — though  I  was  not  formally  re-christened.  As 
both  ceremonies  are  the  same,  this  only  serves  to  convince 
people  that  Protestants  are  not  Christians.  I  was  dressed 
in  a  grey  robe  such  as  they  use  on  these  occasions.  Two 
men — one  on  each  side  of  me — carried  copper  kettles  on 
which  they  beat  with  keys,  and  in  which  offerings  were  put, 
each  giving  in  accordance  with  his  means  and  the  interest 
he  had  for  the  convert.  In  short,  they  omitted  no  ceremony 
of  the  Catholic  ritual  that  might  make  the  occasion  more 
edifying  for  the  public,  and  more  humiliating  for  rne." 

But  that  was  not  the  end  of  it.  Afterwards  he  had  to 
go  to  the  Inquisition  to  get  absolution  for  his  heresy,  and 
be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Church.  It  was  a  consolation  to 
Rousseau,  who  on  all  occasions  compares  himself  to  the 
greatest  men  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  he  was 
subjected  to  the  same  ceremonies  as  those  under  which 
Henry  IV.  had  renounced  his  faith.  And  yet  it  was  a 
dreadful  moment.  "  The  aspect  and  manner  of  the  very 
reverend  Inquisitor  were  not  such  as  to  dissipate  the  secret 
fear  that  had  seized  me  on  entering  the  house.  After 
several  questions  about  my  faith,  my  position,  my  family, 
he  suddenly  asked  me  if  my  mother  was  damned.  Fear 
made  me  control  my  first  start  of  indignation.  I  contented 
myself  with  answering  that  I  hoped  not,  but  that  God  had 
enlightened  her  in  her  last  hours.  The  monk  said  nothing, 
but  made  a  grimace  which  did  not  seem  to  me  at  all  a 
sign  of  approbation."  With  this  kick  at  the  unmitigated 
cruelty  of  Catholic  fanaticism,  Rousseau  ends  the  story  of 
his  conversion. 

Do  we  dare  believe  it  ?     Did  it  really  happen  just   as 
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he  told  it  ?  Did  he  really  undergo  all  the  struggles  and 
anxieties  of  which  he  speaks  ?  Did  his  soul  tremble  with 
horror  over  the  weakness  that  caused  him  to  perpetrate  a 
deed  that  he,  in  his  heart,  really  condemned  ? 

To  answer  these  questions  we  must  think  of  the  condition 
of  Kousseau's  life  when  he  wrote  his  '  Confessions.'  He  was 
surrounded  by  enemies  on  all  sides;  he  had  had  serious 
quarrels  with  practically  all  of  his  former  friends.  Voltaire 
was  after  him,  Grimm  slandered  him,  Diderot  hated  him, 
Mme.  d'Epinay  had  abandoned  him.  All  were  at  war  with 
him,  and  he  was  harassed  by  the  thought  that  a  formal  plot 
was  being  formed  against  him.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
and  effective  of  the  weapons  brought  against  him  was  his 
renegade  character — the  repeated  changes  of  faith  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty,  —  his  conversion  from  Calvinism  to 
Catholicism,  his  return  to  the  Genevan  Church,  his  daring 
utterances  in  '  fimile/  which  had  caused  the  Genevan  clergy, 
in  their  turn,  to  renounce  him  and  burn  his  books — and 
from  religious  scruples  also ;  in  Diderot's  '  Tablettes '  we 
read :  "  This  false  man  was  as  vain  as  Satan,  ungrateful, 
cruel,  hypocritical  and  malicious ;  his  various  apostasies 
from  Catholicism  to  Protestantism,  from  Protestantism  to 
Catholicism,  without  believing  in  either,  prove  this  only 
too  well." 

Eousseau  had  constantly  been  the  object  of  such  calumni- 
ation during  his  lifetime  also  —  and  when  he  relates  in 
'  Confessions '  the  circumstances  of  his  conversion,  he  feels 
that  hostile  eyes  are  upon  him,  and  his  narration  involun- 
tarily takes  the  form  of  a  defence ;  his  aim  is  to  make  his 
apostasy  sound  as  plausibly  innocent  as  possible. 

However,  he  makes  his  defence  unnecessarily  difficult  by 
trying  at  the  same  time  to  represent  himself  as  a  marvellous 
prodigy,  the  hero  of  '  Confessions ' ;  of  course,  in  many 
respects  he  really  was  phenomenal,  but  not  in  the  domain 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 

We  cannot  believe  Eousseau  in  the  least  when  he  repre- 
sents himself  as  a  child  with  early-developed  religious 
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instincts.  On  the  contrary,  what  he  tells  of  his  early  life 
and  spiritual  emotions  rather  point  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion. At  Bossey,  when  he  became  overpowered  by  his 
strange  vices,  we  do  not  hear  that  he  sought  refuge  or 
comfort  in  religion,  although  nothing  could  have  been  more 
natural ;  even  had  he  been  a  child  with  average  religious 
instincts,  his  childish  faith  would  have  offered  the  most 
natural  help  under  temptation.  Neither  do  we  find  him 
exhibiting  any  hint  of  religious  deliberation  under  the  crisis 
he  underwent  at  the  time  he  was  unjustly  punished  for  an 
offence  of  which  he  was  innocent;  he  showed  no  religious 
resignation  to  his  fate.  And  when  he  was  with  Ducommun, 
his  penchant  h  dtgMrer  was  allowed  to  express  itself  without 
opposition;  there  was  no  consciousness  of  sin,  no  remorse, 
no  desire  to  amend ;  according  to  his  own  account  he  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abyss  of  degradation  —  like  a 
conscienceless  heathen.  He  was  without  any  sort  of  ideal 
of  religious  perfection.  Eead  carefully  through  the  first 
book  of  '  Confessions,'  in  which  he  tries  to  relive  every  detail 
of  his  childhood — he  remembers  every  mood  that  grazed  his 
soul,  he  forgets  nothing,  he  admits  us  into  his  thoughts,  into 
his  dreams,  into  his  innocent  joys  and  his  shameful  vices, 
into  his  small  triumphs  and  his  bitter  disappointments.  At 
the  last,  we  seem  to  see  this  strange  boy  before  us  and  to 
know  him  through  and  through,  in  every  corner  of  his  soul. 
But  of  religion  we  see  no  signs,  neither  scruples,  nor  piety, 
nor  childlike  confidence.  I  do  not  believe  there  were  any, 
for  I  cannot  imagine  whence  they  could  have  come. 

If  we  once  more  consider  the  story  of  his  conversion, 
abstracting  all  of  his  observations  and  retaining  only  the 
bare  facts,  we  still  find  difficulty  in  putting  a  finger  on  any 
hint  of  religious  struggle  or  anxiety. 

When  he  found  himself  outside  the  walls  of  Geneva, 
lonely  and  abandoned,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  apply  to 
Pontverre,  a  man  of  whose  strong  Catholic  predilections  he 
could  not  have  been  ignorant.  In  his  conversation  he  con- 
ducted himself  so  that  the  priest  could  not  do  otherwise 
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than  believe  that  he  intended  becoming  a  Catholic ;  without 
protest,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  sent  to  Anne'cy  for  further 
treatment ;  he  even  wrote  a  longlletter  that  proves  that  he 
was  very  anxious  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  favour  of 
Mme.  de  Warens — a  woman'of  whom  he,  at  the  time,  knew 
nothing  except  that  she  was  willing  to  transfer  his  soul 
safely  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Afterwards  he 
calmly  allowed  himself  to  be  sent  to  Turin,  to  be  instructed 
in  the  pure  doctrine.  In  the  school  he  disputed  a  little 
with  the  priests,  he  says,  but  this  only  served  to  gratify  his 
vanity,  and  he  does  not  give  a  single  hint  of  having  pro- 
tested against  the  conversion,  or  that  he  ever  thought 
seriously  of  withdrawing  from  it.  He  went  like  a  lamb  to 
St  John's  Church  and  under  the  most  formal  ceremonies 
abjured  his  Calvinistic  faith — thence  to  the  Inquisition  to 
get  absolution  for  his  heresy  and  to  be  declared  worthy  of 
entering  the  Holy  Church. 

What  his  conversion  had  brought  him  up  to  this  time 
was  food  and  shelter,  and,  for  the  moment,  that  was  what 
he  most  needed.  But  his  hopes  for  the  future  had  certainly 
mounted  higher.  Here  are  the  sentiments  with  which  he 
left  the  Hospice  in  Turin :  "  When  all  this  was  over  "  (the 
renunciation,  the  absolution,  &c.),  "and  I  was  expecting  to 
get  a  position  in  accordance  with  my  hopes,  they  drove  me 
out  of  the  door  with  little  more  than  the  twenty  francs  that 
the  collection  had  brought  in.  They  recommended  me  to 
live  like  a  good  Christian  in  the  grace  of  God,  they  wished 
me  good  luck,  shut  the  door  on  me,  and  disappeared. 

"  Thus  in  one  moment  all  my  great  hopes  were  eclipsed, 
and  in  return  for  the  self-interested  step  which  I  had  just 
taken,  I  received  nothing  except  the  remembrance  of  having 
been,  at  once,  an  apostate  and  a  dupe.  It  is  easy  to  judge 
what  a  sudden  revolution  took  place  in  my  ideas  when  I  saw 
myself  plunged  from  my  brilliant  prospects  into  the  deepest 
misery." 

Yes,  here  is  the  whole  secret.  It  was  necessity  that  drove 
him  into  the  lap  of  the  Catholic  Church — for  the  moment, 
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necessary  means  of  subsistence,  for  the  future,  brilliant 
hopes  for  a  splendid  career.  And  undeniably  this  is  not 
particularly  admirable.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
see  either  that  it  can  be  justly  used — as  it  so  often  has  been 
— as  a  theme  for  moral  consternation  over  Eousseau's  cor- 
ruption, falsity,  and  hypocrisy.  A  sixteen-year-old  boy  who 
had  just  run  away  from  demoralising  surroundings,  without 
a  foothold  in  any  quarter,  either  moral  or  material,  poor  as  a 
church-mouse,  without  prospects,  dependent  on  himself  alone, 
— that  he,  without  any  particular  scruples,  should  grasp  after 
the  straw  offered  him,  in  order  to  hold  himself  above  water 
and  lift  himself  to  the  heights  which  his  fantastic  ambition 
held  up  to  his  view — this  is  really  not  dreadful  enough  to 
cause  so  much  discussion. 

But  if  he  himself  is  right,  the  situation  is  different:  if 
this  child  is  no  child,  but  a  full-grown  man  in  opinions  and 
convictions,  if  he  after  serious  anxieties  and  inner  struggles, 
in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  own  faithlessness  and  in 
spite  of  his  better  self,  renounces  for  the  sake  of  gain  a 
belief  that  he  really  had, — then  this  is  a  serious  matter,  and 
we  must  agree  with  his  self-accusation  when  he  says  that  he 
sold  his  religion  and  lied  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  we 
must  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  he  deserved  the 
contempt  of  mankind.  But  in  this  case  I  am  sure  that  we 
should  defend  Rousseau  against  himself  without  reservation. 
He  certainly  did  not  sell  his  religion,  for  he  had  none  to 
sell ;  he  did  not  lie  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  he  had 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Nor  does 
he  deserve  the  contempt  of  mankind  if,  driven  by  necessity, 
he  helped  himself  in  the  only  way  he  could.  His  sixteen 
years  and  his  desperate  condition  are  excuse  enough.1 

1  In  'Reveries,'  3rd  promenade,  where  Rousseau  speaks  of  his  conversion, 
there  is  no  mention  of  qualms  of  conscience.  He  uses  without  circumlocution 
such  expressions  as:  "Enfant  encore,  laisse  a  moi-meme,  alle'che'  par  les 
caresses,  seduit  par  la  vanite",  leurre  par  1'espe'rance,  forc6  par  la  ne"cessite",  je 
me  fis  catholique,  mais  je  restai  chretien."  Cf.  Emile,  1.  iv.  p.  127:  "II 
etait  ne  calviniste  ;  mais  par  les  suites  d'uiie  etourderie,  se  trouvant  fugitif , 
en  pays  Stranger,  sans  ressource,  il  changea  de  religion  pour  avoir  du  pain." 
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Rousseau  compared  his  conversion  with  that  of  Henry  IV. ; 
but  the  essential  conditions  were  different.  The  old  king 
could  console  himself  by  saying,  "  Paris  vaut  une  messe," 
but  Rousseau  was  obliged  to  limit  himself  and  ask  modestly 
if  twenty  francs  were  sufficient  payment  for  changing  his 
faith.  However,  his  Catholicism  was  never  worth  much  more  ; 
it  never  touched  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  even  though  he 
himself  relates  that  he  went  regularly  to  mass,  and,  on  one 
occasion,  by  his  prayers,  helped  a  bishop  to  perform  a  miracle. 
He  was  and  continued  to  be  a  Protestant  by  nature,  an 
individualist  who  could  never  be  bound  by  the  forms  of 
tradition  or  authority.  And  when  his  religious  life  finally 
did  awaken,  he  was  fully  justified  in  looking  upon  the  con- 
version of  his  youth  as  a  boyish  prank,  and  was  able,  with  a 
good  conscience,  to  return  to  that  Church  from  which  he 
came  and  to  which  he  was  bound  by  natural  ties. 
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VII. 

ON  A   FALSE   SCENT. 

THE  23rd  of  August  1728  Jean  Jacques  stood  on  the  streets 
of  Turin  alone  and  friendless  once  more.  His  feelings  were 
the  same  as  on  the  occasion,  six  months  before,  when  the 
drawbridge  of  Geneva  was  raised,  cutting  him  off  from 
access  to  his  home.  He  was  not  alarmed  by  his  solitariness ; 
he  did  not  realise  his  helplessness.  He  had  been  imprisoned 
for  many  long  weeks  and  now  was  free;  he  had  no  duties  to 
perform,  no  hated  classes  to  attend ;  he  had  said  farewell  to  his 
detested  teachers.  He  was  never  again  to  see  the  cruel  face 
of  the  Father  Inquisitor ;  there  were  to  be  no  more  lessons, 
no  more  prayers,  no  more  examinations ;  he  was  his  own 
master,  and  his  heart  rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  freedom — 
freedom,  the  greatest  and  the  most  indispensable  of  man's 
rights.  It  was  not  to  be  denied  that  his  high  hopes  had 
been  disappointed,  that  his  towering  visions  had  disappeared 
like  soap-bubbles  ;  but  his  reservoir  of  dreams  was  bottom- 
less, and  his  new  plans  for  the  future  vied  with  the  old  in 
pomp  and  splendour.  He  found  himself  in  a,  large  town 
swarming  with  people;  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that 
some  one  would  soon  discover  him  and  raise  him  to  the 
position  for  which  nature  had  qualified  him.  In  the 
meantime  he  could  afford  to  wait — had  he  not  twenty  francs 
in  his  pocket  ?  He  had  never  owned  such  a  capital  before ; 
he  had  no  cause  for  fear  or  discouragement. 

All  day  he  sauntered  about  aimlessly — tasting  his  liberty. 
He  climbed  up  to  the  parade-grounds  to  enjoy  the  stirring 
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military  music ;  he  joined  a  procession  which  was  marching 
toward  the  king's  palace,  and,  seeing  others  enter,  he 
followed  them  in  and  immediately  felt  at  home  there. 
After  all  this  wandering  about  his  youthful  appetite 
announced  itself,  and  he  went  into  a  milk-shop,  where, 
for  a  few  sous,  he  got  a  dish  of  clabber  and  a  few  slices 
of  delicious  Piedrnontese  bread — a  lordly  meal,  which  he 
remembered  with  unmitigated  pleasure  thirty  years  after. 

Night  fell  and  he  looked  about  for  a  roof  to  cover  him. 
A  soldier's  wife,  who  kept  lodgings  for  unemployed  servants 
at  a  sou  a  night,  took  him  in ;  the  hostess,  her  children,  and 
her  guests  all  slept  in  the  same  room,  so  the  air  could  not 
have  been  any  too  agreeable ;  the  woman,  who  went  about 
half-dressed  and  with  dishevelled  hair,  was  good-hearted 
and  kind,  and,  on  a  later  occasion,  was  even  of  assistance  to 
Jean  Jacques. 

He  drifted  about  for  several  days,  enjoying  his  liberty 
and  satisfying  his  curiosity ;  he  was  astir  late  and  early ; 
he  pried  into  everything  both  in  town  and  out,  made  many 
discoveries,  overlooking  nothing  that  seemed  to  him  new 
and  remarkable— and  that  included  almost  all  there  was  to 
be  seen,  for  he  had  never  before  been  in  a  large  town. 
Every  day,  at  a  fixed  hour,  he  went  to  the  castle — "  attended 
court,"  as  he  expresses  it — in  order  to  hear  the  splendid 
music.  The  King  of  Sardinia  at  that  time  was  considered 
to  have  the  best  singers  and  orchestra  in  the  world,  and  it 
was  here  that  Rousseau  laid  the  first  foundation  of  his 
enthusiasm  for  Italian  music,  an  enthusiasm  that  was  to 
set  Paris  afire  many  years  later.  The  pomp  he  saw  about 
him  pleased  his  eye  too,  and  he  was  quite  happy  in  royal 
society,  but  not  the  least  overawed  nor  the  least  envious. 
However,  his  glances  often  darted  covetously  toward  the 
group  of  distinguished  ladies,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  a 
princess  who  deserved  his  homage,  and  with  whom  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  begin  a  romance. 

The  romance  was  soon  to  be  enacted,  but  the  heroine  was 
not  exactly  of  royal  blood. 
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Although  Eousseau  lived  very  plainly  and  frugally,  he 
nevertheless  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  he  would 
very  soon  be  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  and  that  he  must 
set  about  finding  some  means  of  subsistence,  and  that  very 
quickly.  He  went  from  shop  to  shop  proffering  his  services 
as  engraver,  and  was  allowed  to  decorate  one  or  two  things 
with  initials  or  a  coat-of-arms,  but,  as  a  rule,  he  was  re- 
fused, so  he  did  not  earn  more  than  enough  for  one  or  two 
meals.  When  things  were  at  their  worst  luck  found  him. 
One  day  he  was  looking  in  a  shop-window  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  young  woman  who  stood  behind  the  desk 
was  very  beautiful.  She  looked  so  attractive  that  he  went 
in  without  hesitation  and  offered  her  his  services.  She  did 
not  dismiss  him  but  asked  him  to  sit  down,  questioned  him, 
and  listened  to  his  story  with  interest,  gave  him  work, 
invited  him  to  breakfast — in  short,  encouraged  him  in  every 
way. 

Her  name  was  Mme.  Basile.  She  was  a  brunette, 
"extremement  piquante,"  and  her  whole  being  shone  with 
kindness,  so  that  even  her  merriment  was  somewhat 
pathetic.  Her  husband  had  gone  away,  and  as  he  was  not 
free  from  jealousy,  he  had  left  a  hideously  unattractive 
clerk,  in  whose  keeping  her  virtue  would  be  perfectly  safe, 
installed  as  protector  for  his  beautiful  wife.  Of  course 
Kousseau  had  not  been  many  hours  in  the  presence  of  the 
lovely  Mme.  Basile  before  his  heart  was  quite  aflame. 
When  he  was  in  her  company  he  could  hardly  breathe  for 
his  rapture,  and  was  extremely  unhappy  when  not  with  her. 
In  spite  of  the  slight  coquetry  which  she  had  in  common 
with  all  Italian  women,  she  was  excessively  modest  and  retir- 
ing in  her  manner — much  too  proper  to  make  any  sort  of 
encouraging  advances.  Rousseau  often  observed  that  her 
breast  heaved  violently  as  if  in  great  emotion,  and  of  course 
he  was  not  in  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  cause ;  but  never- 
theless he  did  not  dare  to  take  the  initiative.  One  day 
Mme.  Basile  left  the  shop  and  went  up  to"  her  room. 
Rousseau  sneaked  after  her  and  slipped  silently  into  the 
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room.  She  sat  bowed  over  her  work  and  did  not  notice 
him;  in  a  transport  of  ecstasy  he  fell  on  his  knees  and 
lifted  his  arms  in  adoration;  she  saw  him  in  the  mirror 
over  the  fireplace,  was  slightly  alarmed,  but  without 
thinking  much  about  it  pointed  at  the  rug  beside  her  chair. 
He  rushed  to  it  and  fell  at  her  feet,  and  remained  lying 
there  a  long  time ;  he  dared  not  speak  to  her,  dared  not  touch 
the  hem  of  her  robe,  but  lost  himself  in  heavenly  abandon- 
ment, until  a  step  was  heard  on  the  stair ;  he  rose  in  haste, 
supporting  himself  by  her  beautiful  hand,  which  he  kissed 
passionately  several  times.  She  did  not  resist,  she  even 
pressed  her  hand  against  his  lips.  And  then  the  door 
opened  and  the  housemaid  entered. 

This  half-comical,  half-pathetic  episode  is  a  very  good 
example  of  Kousseau's  attitude  towards  women ;  time  after 
time  it  repeats  itself,  and  we  find  him  kneeling  in  the  same 
position  in  inarticulate  worship,  but  without  any  final 
results.  He  himself  says  that  he  could  love  more  passion- 
ately, more  purely,  more  deeply  than  any  one  else,  and  he 
very  seldom  doubts  that  his  feelings  are  reciprocated;  but 
nevertheless  the  masculine  initiative  which  one  might  expect 
on  such  occasions  is  always  absolutely  lacking. 

The  hot  kiss  on  the  hand  of  his  mistress  was  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  his  romance  with  Mme.  Basile ;  a  short  time 
ifterwards  the  husband  came  home,  and  without  hesitation 
kicked  the  warm-eyed  vagabond  out  of  the  house.  He 
loitered  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  for  a  few 
days  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  his  beloved ;  but 
he  saw  no  one  except  the  ugly  clerk,  who  lifted  his  measur- 
ing-rod so  threateningly  that  he  found  it  wisest  to  depart. 

The  worthy  Mme.  Basile  had  looked  after  his  wardrobe, 
so  that  he  made  rather  a  good  appearance,  but  he  was  as 
poor  as  a  church-mouse  and  his  prospects  for  the  future  were 
quite  wretched.  But  one  day  the  hostess  of  his  lodging- 
house  came  to  him  and  told  him  that  she  could  get  him  a 
situation;  there  was  a  certain  distinguished  lady  who 
wished  to  see  him.  A  distinguished  lady !  It  needed  no 
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more  to  give  wings  to  Rousseau's  fancy.  At  last  he  had 
been  discovered ;  now  his  adventures  were  to  begin  !  New 
disappointment !  The  distinguished  lady  was  no  disappoint- 
ment, for  she  was  the  Countess  of  Vercellis  and  belonged 
to  Turin's  highest  aristocracy;  but  there  came  nothing  of 
the  adventures  he  hoped  for.  He  took  a  position  in  the 
house  as  lackey,  and,  attired  in  the  family  uniform,  was 
placed  with  the  rest  of  the  servants. 

The  Countess  was  no  ordinary  woman.  She  wrote  letters 
which  in  spirit  and  charm  were  comparable  to  those  of  Mme. 
de  Sevigne;  she  was  familiar  with  French  literature  and 
understood  it.  But  Rousseau  she  did  not  understand.  She 
questioned  him  and  listened  to  his  story ;  but  she  did  not 
return  his  confidences,  and  she  did  not  "  discover  "  him — 
which  he  always  held  up  against  her.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  did  not  get  along  with  the  other  servants :  they  under- 
stood quite  well,  so  he  thought,  that  he  was  of  another  type 
than  they,  that  he  was  created  for  something  higher  than 
being  lackey,  and  so  they  did  not  like  him ;  they  tried  to 
influence  the  Countess  against  him,  and  they  succeeded  only 
too  well.  When  she  died  a  short  time  afterwards,  he  was 
the  only  one  of  the  servants  not  mentioned  in  her  will. 

Before  Rousseau  left  the  Countess  de  Vercellis'  house 
something  happened  which,  according  to  his  own  story,  set 
indelible  marks  on  his  soul.  He  was  guilty  of  a  piece 
of  rascality  for  which  he  never  forgave  himself.  The  story 
ran  thus : — 

A  short  time  after  the  death  of  the  Countess,  a  small 
object  belonging  to  the  house,  an  old  rose-coloured  ribbon 
embroidered  with  silver,  was  missed.  "  I  could  easily  have 
taken  many  other  more  valuable  objects,"  says  Rousseau, 
"  but  this  ribbon  tempted  me  and  I  stole  it,  and,  as  I  had 
not  tried  particularly  to  hide  it,  it  was  soon  discovered  in 
my  room.  They  asked  me  where  I  had  got  it ;  I  become 
confused,  stammer,  and  finally  say  blushingly  that  Marion 
had  given  it  to  me.  Marion  was  the  cook,  a  thoroughly 
good  creature  whom  no  one  would  have  suspected  of  a  theft. 
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They  send  for  her,  confront  her  with  the  ribbon,  and  I  repeat 
my  accusation.  She  is  silent,  dumbfounded,  casts  a  glance 
at  me  that  would  have  disarmed  a  devil,  but  my  cruel  heart 
resists  it.  At  last  she  denies  the  theft — utterly,  but  with- 
out violence;  she  turns  to  me,  begs  me  to  reconsider 
before  I  ruin  an  innocent  girl  who  has  never  harmed  me ; 
but  I  repeat  the  assertion  and  insist  to  her  very  face  that 
she  had  given  me  the  ribbon."  Nothing  more  came  of  the 
affair,  but  Kousseau  maintained  his  accusation  with  such 
boldness  that  he  was  believed,  and  poor  Marion  left  the 
house  with  a  spotted  reputation. 

Kousseau  fills  several  pages  of  '  Confessions  '  with  observa- 
tions on  his  dastardliness,  and  his  commentaries  interest  us 
more  than  the  story  itself.  He  tries  to  explain  how  he 
happened  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  cruel  act ;  he  says  that  he 
had  no  evil  intentions,  he  did  not  wish  to  harm  Marion ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  fond  of  her.  But  the  cause  of  his 
baseness  was,  as  so  often  in  Eousseau's  life,  his  sense  of 
shame.  "When  I  saw  her  approaching  my  heart  broke, 
but  the  presence  of  so  many  people  was  a  stronger  influence 
than  my  repentance.  I  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  punish- 
ment, it  was  only  the  shame  I  feared,  but  I  feared  this  more 
than  death,  more  than  the  crime  itself,  more  than  the  whole 
world.  ...  It  was  the  shame  only  that  caused  my 
effrontery;  the  more  criminal  I  became  the  more  shame- 
lessly I  acted,  spurred  on  by  my  dread  of  confessing.  I 
could  think  of  nothing  except  the  horror  of  being  discovered 
and  of  hearing  myself  called  a  thief,  a  liar,  a  slanderer." 

In  other  words,  his  vanity  was  stronger  than  all 
other  considerations  —  the  fear  of  involving  himself  in 
difficulties  caused  him  unscrupulously  to  sacrifice  another 
who  was  innocent.  To  the  above  explanation  he  adds : 
"If  M.  de  la  Koque"  (Mme.  de  Vercellis'  son-in-law)  "had 
taken  me  aside  and  had  said  to  me :  do  not  ruin  this  poor 
girl ;  if  you  are  guilty,  confess  it  to  me, — I  would  instantly 
have  thrown  myself  at  his  feet,  I  am  quite  sure."  I  do  not 
believe  this,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  Eousseau  himself,  in 
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what  he  writes  on  the  subject  a  little  later,  gives  proof  that 
he  is  lying  or  deceiving  himself.  When,  a  year  after  the 
episode  of  Marion,  he  returned  to  Mme.  de  Warens,  "  she 
made  me  tell  my  story,  which  was  not  long  and  which  I 
related  truly  and  honestly,  although  I  omitted  one  or  two 
things."  ('Confessions,'  Livre  iii.)  Among  the  things  he 
omitted  was  the  story  of  the  ribbon.  Another  passage  in 
'  Confessions '  runs  thus :  "  I  have  never  been  able  to  relieve 
my  heart  by  confessing  this  sin  to  a  friend ;  I  have  not  done 
so  to  my  most  intimate  friends,  not  even  to  Mme.  de 
"Warens."  No — he  understood  how  to  keep  things  to  him- 
self; no  one,  not  even  Maman,  the  friend  of  his  heart,  was 
allowed  to  see  him  in  the  unflattering  light  of  truth.  He 
lacked  the  necessary  moral  courage. 

But  then  why  does  he  tell  it  to  us  in '  Confessions '  ?  Why 
does  he  not  spare  us  this  and  other  similar  meannesses  ? 
There  is  absolutely  no  necessity  for  it ;  he  could  have  con- 
tinued silent  without  any  risk  whatever. 

Ducros  (page  45  ff.)  explains  the  whole  thing  as 
Rousseau's  tactics ;  he  thinks  that  Rousseau  uses  this  and 
other  such  confessions  in  order  to  secure  the  reader's  con- 
fidence. A  man  who  exhibits  his  own  dastardliness  so 
unsparingly  could  not  be  thought  to  be  a  liar;  we  must 
believe  him.  And  Rousseau  has  need  of  a  great  deal  of 
credulity,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of '  Confessions,'  where 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  lead  the  reader  to  believe  in  his 
account  of  his  relations  with  all  of  his  enemies. 

This  explanation  is  not  satisfactory.  It  appears  to  me  on 
the  whole  that  Ducros  in  his  analysis  of  '  Confessions/  which 
in  other  respects  is  so  sharp  and  thorough,  lays  too  much 
stress  on  Rousseau's  habilett.  Rousseau  was  a  much  too 
warm-blooded  and  passionate  nature  to  lay  systematic 
snares  for  his  readers  with  consistent  and  premeditated 
cunning;  it  is  true  that  he  often  leads  us  astray  very 
cleverly,  but  he  does  not  do  so  with  full  consciousness  and 
cool  deliberation — at  least,  very  rarely.  As  a  rule,  he  is  a 
victim  of  auto-suggestion.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the 
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strong  words  with  which  he,  in  the  opening  of  '  Confessions/ 
promises  to  represent  himself  exactly  as  he  is,  were  sincere ; 
it  was  really  his  most  earnest  intention  to  confess  to  the  last 
shred,  and  in  a  certain  way  he  did  this  too — more  com- 
pletely than  any  other  autobiographer.  But  there  is  one 
thing  every  human  creature  has  experienced  in  more  or  less 
degree,  and  that  is  that  we,  in  our  most  sincere  moments,  are 
not  able  to  eliminate  our  self-assertiveness  and  our  vanity ; 
that  there  is  present,  in  every  one  of  us,  an  advocate  who 
is  always  ready  to  act  as  defender,  and,  in  case  of  necessity, 
to  use  means  which  we  allow  to  pass,  even  though  they 
would  be  rejected  if  tested  by  the  more  sensitive  scales 
of  conscience.  In  the  case  of  a  man  like  Eousseau,  whose 
sense  of  self  was  abnormally  strong,  whose  character  was 
by  no  means  conspicuously  sincere,  the  ingenuity  of  whose 
fantasy  was  inexhaustible,  whose  eloquence  was  always 
in  readiness,  and  who  (according  to  Dr  Espinas)  was  prob- 
ably a  born  neurotic  subject, — in  the  case  of  such  a  man, 
the  aforementioned  advocate  has  a  wealth  of  resources  at 
his  disposal  that  enables  him,  at  the  proper  moment,  to 
get  the  better  of  the  most  honourable  intentions  of  unadult- 
erated sincerity.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  fine  nuances, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  reach  decisive  conclusion ;  in  our  moral 
as  well  as  in  our  intellectual  lives,  there  sometimes  arise 
conditions  which  we  may  speak  of  as  characterised  by 
no  more  than  half  (or  even  a  lesser  fraction  of)  conscious- 
ness, and,  after  many  perusals  of  '  Confessions/  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  those  passages  where  we  are 
certain  that  Eousseau's  explanation  is  misleading,  he  has 
as  a  rule  deceived  himself  also — if  not  always  from  the 
very  beginning,  at  any  rate  during  the  course  of  his 
narration,  by  self-persuasion. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  we  must  allow  ourselves  to  be 
deceived,  and,  for  my  part,  I  am  not  at  all  impressed  by  his 
belated  confession  of  his  meanness  towards  Marion,  and  do 
not  agree  in  the  least  with  Henri  Martin  when  he  calls  it 
"  un  aveu  heroique "  ('  Hist,  de  France/  xvi.  63).  If 
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Kousseau,  in  Mme.  de  Vercellis'  house,  surrounded  by  many 
people,  had  done  what  he  should  have  done,  had  conquered 
his  egoism  and  confessed,  that  would  have  been  an  exhibi- 
tion of  moral  courage,  although  even  then  he  could  not  have 
boasted  of  any  sort  of  heroism;  but  a  confession,  written 
with  no  eyes  upon  him,  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  crime, 
in  a  document  which  was  to  be  published  after  his  death — 
such  a  confession  is  absolutely  without  any  moral  value, 
though  it  has  its  psychological  interest. 

We  may  say  the  same  of  the  violent  compunctions  of 
conscience  that  Eousseau,  according  to  his  own  story,  suffered 
because  of  his  sin  against  Marion  and  that  he  looked  upon 
as  an  expiation  of  his  crime.  He  uses  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions to  make  us  believe  that  the  memory  of  it  pursued 
him  during  the  whole  of  his  life  j  he  speaks  of  a  burden  that 
his  conscience  was  not  able  to  throw  off,  after  forty  long 
years  of  suffering ;  indeed,  as  time  went  on,  the  bitterness  in 
his  heart  did  not  become  alleviated  in  the  least;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  constantly  increasing.  He  did  not  know 
what  had  become  of  poor  Marion ;  perhaps  she  had  sunk  into 
the  depths  of  vice,  and  perhaps  it  was  his  sin  that  had 
caused  her  degradation.  Sometimes,  on  sleepless  nights,  she 
appeared  to  him  and  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  done. 
He  could  never  get  rid  of  the  thought,  "  and  I  may  say  that 
the  wish  to  free  myself  from  it  contributed  largely  to  my 
decision  to  write  my  confessions."  He  had  one  consolation, 
and  that  was  the  fact  that  the  dreadful  impression  left  on 
him  by  this,  his  only  crime,  at  any  rate  kept  him  from  ever 
committing  a  similar  act  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  "  and  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  my  aversion  to  falsehood  can  be  largely 
attributed  to  my  remorse  over  having  been  able  to  perpetrate 
such  a  black  lie  "  (du  regret  d'en  avoir  pu  faire  un  aussi 
noir). 

All  this  does  not  inspire  any  high  degree  of  confidence. 
With  a  probability  amounting  almost  to  certainty  we  can 
assert  that  Kousseau  did  not  by  any  means  spend  his  entire 
life  bowed  down  by  compunctions  of  conscience  over  this 
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questionable  act.  His  later  life,  such  as  he  himself  describes 
it,  does  not  exhibit  the  least  sign  that  he  underwent  a  moral 
crisis  at  this  time  ;  and  his  "  aversion  to  falsehood  "  did  not 
hinder  him  afterwards  from  lying  with  ease  and  fluency 
whenever  the  situation  demanded  it. 

Then  are  all  these  strong  words  only  rhetorical  hypocrisy 
and  hdbilet-6  ?  Hardly  :  in  all  probability  he  believed  in  them 
himself ;  he  deceives  himself  as  well  as  his  readers.  During 
the  course  of  his  life  the  thought  of  Marion  may  sometimes 
have  rested  on  his  soul  like  a  dark  shadow,  and  now,  when 
he  sits  down  to  write  his  '  Confessions/  these  memories 
condense  themselves  within  him,  until  he  becomes  possessed 
by  a  mood  in  which  he  really  undergoes  the  sufferings  he  is 
describing. 

Once  more  in  the  course  of  his  writings  he  came  back  to 
Marion.  The  year  before  his  death,  in  '  Eeveries '  (4th 
promenade),  he  employed  equally  strong  terms  of  remorse, 
and  he  repeated  his  declaration  in  regard  to  his  "  horreur 
pour  le  mensonge."  But  he  added  a  number  of  sophistical 
observations  on  the  subject  of  lies,  among  which  appear 
certain  lines  that  throw  light  on  the  point  with  which  we 
are  concerned.  "  My  moral  instinct  has  never  deceived  me," 
he  says;  "  it  has  preserved  its  purity  in  my  heart  until  this 
very  day,  so  that  I  can  rely  on  it ;  and  if  it  may  sometimes 
remain  silent,  when  my  passions  have  the  upper  hand,  it 
resumes  its  certain  sway  over  them  in  my  memory.  It  is 
therefore,  perhaps,  that  I  judge  myself  just  as  strictly  as  I 
shall  be  judged  in  another  life  by  the  Highest  Judge." 

These  words  are  not  only  highly  characteristic  of  Rousseau, 
but  at  the  same  time  exhibit  certain  psychological  traits 
peculiar  to  authors  in  general :  when  Ibsen  sits  in  judgment 
on  himself,  perhaps  he  too  is  indulging  in  retrospect,  and 
one  not  entirely  unpleasant  or  quite  lacking  in  enjoyable 
moments ;  and  when  Kierkegaard  defines  a  poet  as  an 
unhappy  creature  tormented  by  deep  anguish,  with  lips  so 
formed  that  his  sighs  sound  like  beautiful  music,  we  must 
not  conclude  that  he  is  unaware  of  the  music  he  himself  pro- 
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duces,  or  that  he  is  unconscious  of  the  beauty  of  it.  With 
Rousseau  this  tendency  was  pathologically  developed ;  he 
lived  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  in  the  world  of 
imagination,  constructed  by  his  own  emotions,  more  than  in 
reality ;  his  conscience  was  the  conscience  of  memory  or 
fantasy,  which  blossomed  into  fine  words  but  did  not  fructify 
into  acts  if  there  was  any  difficulty  attached  to  them,  and 
the  suffering  he  brought  on  himself  by  re-living  his  mood  of 
remorse  over  his  rascality  toward  Marion  received  a  double 
reward  in  the  emotion  he  felt  at  his  own  strong  and  beautiful 
feelings  and  in  the  joy  he  had  in  expressing  them  in  telling 
phrases.  These  spiritual  processes  certainly  have  no,  or  only 
a  very  slight,  moral  value ;  but  nevertheless  they  are  some- 
thing more  than  the  ordinary  hdbileU  of  an  advocate,  and 
they  are  considerably  more  complex.1 

When  Eousseau  left  the  Countess  de  Vercellis'  house,  he 
took  up  lodgings  once  more  at  his  old  place,  and  lived  there 
for  a  month  or  two  without  seeking  employment.  He  was 
now  at  the  most  critical  age,  about  sixteen,  and  was  the 
victim  of  the  usual  symptoms ;  he  sighed  and  dreamed  and 
was  absent-minded;  his  imagination  swarmed  with  erotic 
fancies  which,  as  usual,  took  an  abnormal  course ;  his  per- 
verse tendencies  expressed  themselves  so  violently  that  he 
was  several  times  guilty  of  such  conspicuous  performances 
that  he  just  escaped  the  grasp  of  the  Turin  police.  But  his  in- 
flamed fancy  found  a  healthy  counterpoise  in  an  acquaintance 
he  had  made  while  at  Mme.  Vercellis'.  This  was  a  Savoyard 
clergyman  called  Gaime.  He  was  the  first  thoroughly  cul- 
tured and  mature  personality  that  had  crossed  Eousseau's 
path — a  man  of  well-balanced  poise,  who  really  could  and 
did  help  him,  although  the  fruits  of  this  did  not  appear 
until  later.  Up  to  this  time  Kousseau  had  always  oscillated 
between  extremes — either  a  hero  or  a  good-for-nothing,  either 

1  Cf.  William  Henry  Hudson :  Rousseau  and  Naturalism  in  Life  and 
Thought.  Edinburgh,  1903,  p.  17,  where,  after  a  short  account  of  the  story 
of  Marion,  we  read  :  'Mt  is  some  satisfaction  to  a  sentimental  moralist  to 
make  rhetorical  amends  for  an  actual  crime." 
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Achilles  or  Thersites,  as  he  says.  Gaime  awakened  in  him 
the  power  of  self-criticisrn — without  sparing  him,  but  without 
taking  away  his  courage ;  he  was  not  chary  of  praising  him 
for  his  good  qualities,  but  he  also  drew  attention  to  the 
many  dangerous  possibilities  dwelling  in  his  nature.  At  the 
same  time,  he  gave  him  a  saner  impression  of  life,  taught 
him  to  prize  the  things  of  more  lasting  worth  that  depend  on 
oneself  and  that  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  vagaries  of 
life ;  and  he  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  checked  his  exaggerated 
admiration  for  worldly  things.  Gaime  was,  in  great  part, 
the  model  for  "  le  vicaire  Savoyard,"  whose  "  creed,"  a  genera- 
tion later,  was  to  move  the  hearts  of  mankind  more  than 
anything  else  Eousseau  wrote.  He  had  sown  a  fruitful  seed 
in  Kousseau's  heart,  but  for  the  moment  it  lay  latent — for  a 
long  time  without  any  visible  signs  of  germination. 

In  the  meantime,  he  was  soon  to  secure  a  new  situation. 
The  Count  de  la  Boque  sent  for  him  one  day  and  said  that 
he  had  found  something  for  him,  and  his  opening  words  were 
so  promising  that  Kousseau  began  to  dream  of  great  things  ; 
but  at  last  it  turned  out  that  he  was  to  be  given  a  place 
once  more  as  a  servant.  "  Quoi !  toujours  laquais  !  me  dis-je 
en  moi-me'me  avec  un  depit  amer  .  .  ."  This  time,  however, 
he  was  spared  the  humiliation  of  wearing  a  livery,  and  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  consideration.  But  nevertheless 
he  was  a  lackey,  ate  with  the  other  servants  and  waited  at 
table.  It  was  a  very  distinguished  master  he  had  got — 
Count  Gouvon  of  the  well-known  and  ancient  Italian  noble 
family  of  Solar.  Of  course,  Jean  Jacques  had  soon  started 
his  usual  little  romance,  but  this  time  it  was  pure  fantasy 
on  his  part.  The  heroine  was  the  daughter  of  the  count's 
son,  the  beautiful  Mile,  de  Breil :  Kousseau  was  completely 
enraptured,  trembled  and  became  idiotic  when  in  her  com- 
pany, spilled  water  on  the  tablecloth  when  he  was  filling  her 
glass,  but  hardly  succeeded  in  getting  a  glance  from  her 
supercilious  eyes.  But  there  were  others  in  the  house  who 
did  take  notice  of  him,  and  one  day  he  experienced  a  proud 
moment — he  got  an  opportunity,  while  serving  at  table,  to 
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show  that  he  was  more  than  an  ordinary  servant,  that  he 
was  a  young  man  with  both  learning  and  understanding. 

This  occasion  led  to  his  being  put  into  the  hands  of  Abbe 
Gouvon,  the  son  of  the  house,  who  undertook  his  education, 
taught  him  Latin,  and  tried  to  fill  in  some  of  the  many  holes 
that  his  desultory  reading  and  casual  instruction  had  left. 
Abbe  Gouvon  was  an  extremely  cultivated  young  man,  and 
had  had  a  thorough  education ;  like  so  many  younger  sons 
of  the  nobility,  he  had  been  designed  for  the  Church,  but 
theology  did  not  interest  him,  and  he  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  study  of  "  belles-lettres,"  for  which  he  showed  great 
partiality.  He  took  great  pains  to  teach  Eousseau  Latin 
and  make  him  familiar  with  classic  literature,  and,  in 
addition,  used  him  as  secretary :  by  this  he  not  only  acquired 
an  excellent  knowledge  of  pure  Italian,  but  also  formed  a 
taste  for  Italian  literature,  which  we  shall  see  later  was  not 
without  significance  in  his  own  productivity. 

From  the  treatment  he  received  in  Count  Gouvon's  house 
Eousseau  concluded,  and  with  some  right,  that  they  intended 
him  for  some  higher  calling,  something  more  than  lackey ; 
and,  of  course,  the  future  that  his  fancy  painted  in  this  con- 
nection was  no  ordinary  one.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not 
entirely  pleased  with  the  conditions — the  road  to  fortune  led 
through  a  much  too  extended  and  troublesome  period  of  pre- 
paration, and  he  had  always  imagined  that  the  kingdom  was 
to  come  to  him  by  a  sudden  miracle,  and  preferably  in  con- 
nection with  a  princess.  His  future  prospects  in  Count 
Gouvon's  house  were  certain  but  distant,  and  quite  lacking 
in  the  spice  of  adventure.  It  was  therefore  very  natural  for 
him  to  flee  from  the  whole  thing. 

He  had  come  across  a  young  Genevan  in  Turin,  a  man 
named  Baele,  who  had  been  in  apprenticeship  with  him  at 
the  detested  Ducommun's.  B^cle  was  amusing,  gay,  and  full 
of  droll  jokes.  It  was  not  so  very  cheerful  in  the  old  count's 
house ;  there  were  no  young  people  to  go  about  with,  and  it 
was  therefore  very  natural  that  he  found  pleasure  in  the 
company  of  this  young  ruffian  of  his  own  age.  But  it  was 
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in  this  case  the  same  as  always  with  Kousseau — he  could 
never  hold  himself  within  bounds.  There  was  soon  no  one 
else  in  the  world  for  him  except  B&cle ;  the  latter  visited 
him  late  and  early  at  the  count's  house  until  they  became 
tired  of  him  and  forbade  his  coming.  But  then  Kousseau 
began  to  spend  much  time  away  from  the  house  ;  he  ne- 
glected his  duty,  his  work,  his  study  hours,  in  order  to  be 
with  his  new  idol.  As  might  be  expected,  his  employers 
could  not  continue  to  be  pleased  with  such  a  servant,  and  it 
was  hinted  that  he  would  be  dismissed  if  things  should  not 
change.  But  these  warnings  were  not  so  unwelcome  to 
Eousseau  as  one  had  thought.  Bacle  was  expecting  to  leave 
soon  for  home,  and  it  occurred  to  Eousseau  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  travel  alone.  Not  that  he  thought  for  one 
moment  of  returning  to  Geneva — that  he  would  not  was  the 
one  thing  of  which  he  was  quite  certain ;  but  the  memory  of 
his  trip  over  the  Alps  rose  before  him ;  he  saw  before  him 
the  mountains,  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  streams,  the  vil- 
lages ;  what  a  joy  to  take  this  trip  again,  and  in  company 
with  a  comrade  of  the  same  age ;  to  escape  from  every  duty, 
to  wander — wander  unconcerned, — without  thought  of  a 
destination ;  to  be  able  to  stop  where  he  would,  or  proceed 
when  he  would.  He  thought  it  would  be  madness  to  let  this 
chance  slip  just  on  account  of  some  paltry  ambitious  plans, 
whose  consummation  was  in  the  far  distance,  and  which  were, 
moreover,  uncertain  and  burdensome,  and,  when  all  was 
said,  hardly  worth  one  hour  of  the  untrammelled  joy  of  youth. 
And,  besides,  his  life  for  some  time  had  been  painfully  lack- 
ing in  the  female  element;  Mme.  Basile  had  gone  out  of 
his  life,  and  Mile,  de  Breil  was  and  continued  to  be  un- 
approachable ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  floated  the 
tempting  vision  of  his  motherly  friend  in  Anne'cy,  the  distant 
goal  at  the  end  of  this  long,  long  journey.  Eousseau's  will 
was  still  in  a  quite  rudimentary  state,  but  his  inclinations, 
intensified  by  the  hallucinations  of  his  irresistible  fantasy, 
were  that  much  more  violent. 

He  was  soon  full  of  plans  for  his  trip;   nothing  in  the 
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world  could  have  held  him  back  now.  He  succeeded  with- 
out difficulty  in  acting  so  that  he  was  summarily  dismissed ; 
and  so,  like  the  boor  he  was,  he  left  Count  Gouvon's  house, 
where  they  had  looked  after  him  with  so  much  care,  without 
even  bidding  farewell  to  the  old  Count,  or  thanking  the  Abbe 
for  the  trouble  he  had  wasted  on  him. 

But  the  two  youths  met  gay  and  light-hearted,  rejoicing 
in  what  they  were  about  to  undertake.  They  did  not  have 
much  money,  but  they  put  their  trust  in  a  circulating  foun- 
tain which  Jean  Jacques  had  got  as  a  gift  from  Abbe* 
Gouvon ;  they  thought  that  when  they  should  blow  in  it 
and  the  water  should  spout  into  the  air  to  the  amusement  of 
the  surprised  peasants,  they  would  not  be  called  upon  to 
pay  board  and  lodgings.  And  so  they  started  off — two 
beggars  of  the  purest  water. 

"  Thus,"  says  Kousseau,  "  I  abandoned  without  a  sigh  my 
protector,  my  teacher,  my  studies,  my  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  an  almost  certain  future,  to  begin  the  true  life  of 
a  vagabond.  Farewell  capital,  farewell  castle,  ambition, 
vanity,  beautiful  women,  and  all  the  great  adventures  of 
which  I  had  dreamed  last  year.  I  started  off  with  my 
fountain,  with  my  friend  Bade,  with  a  light  purse,  but  my 
heart  swelling  with  joy,  and  I  thought  of  nothing  more  than 
the  blessings  of  wandering  to  which  I  had  suddenly  limited 
all  my  brilliant  plans." 

Nor  were  his  hopes  disappointed,  for  no  life  was  more 
after  Rousseau's  own  heart  than  to  wander  thus  without 
a  thought  for  the  morrow ;  but  still  things  went  a  little 
differently  from  what  they  had  imagined.  The  fountain  did 
not  come  up  to  their  expectations ;  they  exhibited  its  won- 
ders, and  they  never  failed  to  have  success  with  the  miracle, 
but  the  innkeepers  demanded  their  money  just  the  same.  So 
it  was  no  great  misfortune  when  it  one  day  went  to  pieces ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  had  become  thoroughly  tired  of  it,  and 
took  the  mishap  with  great  gaiety.  But  the  lack  of  money 
forced  them  to  make  their  route  shorter  than  they  calculated, 
and  one  fine  day  they  found  themselves  in  Chambe'ry  in 
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ragged  clothes  and  worn  -  out  shoes.  For  the  first  time 
Eousseau  began  to  nourish  scruples,  not  of  remorse  over  his 
stupidity — that  did  not  occur  to  him — but  of  anxious  excite- 
ment as  to  how  Mme.  de  Warens  would  receive  him. 

He  had  indeed  written  to  her  about  the  amiable  interest 
which  the  Gouvon  family  had  taken  in  him,  and  she  had 
answered,  giving  him  wise  advice  as  to  how  he  should  act  so 
as  not  to  spoil  his  good  fortune.  There  was  no  reason  for 
believing  that  she  would  receive  him  with  unalloyed  joy 
when  he  should  return  to  her  once  more  in  destitution. 
And  he  was  not  coming  alone  either.  He  saw  that  he  must 
manage  to  get  rid  of  Bacle,  and  so  on  the  last  day  he  began 
to  act  with  noticeable  coolness  towards  his  friend.  Kousseau 
had  feared  that  he  would  be  insulted  by  this  inconstancy, 
but  nothing  could  insult  Bacle,  he  understood  what  was  the 
matter,  and  as  soon  as  they  came  to  Annecy  he  said,  "  Now 
you  are  at  home,"  bade  him  farewell,  bounded  off,  and  dis- 
appeared from  Rousseau's  life  for  ever. 

It  was  with  trembling  excitement  that  Rousseau  ap- 
proached Mme.  de  Warens'  house.  He  was  quite  convinced 
that  she  would  not  dismiss  him,  but  he  had  no  reason  for 
thinking  that  he  would  be  especially  welcome,  and  although 
for  his  own  part  he  had  not  the  least  qualm  of  conscience 
over  the  lightness  with  which  he  had  run  away  from  Gouvon, 
yet  he  knew  quite  well  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with 
his  friend's  ideas.  In  a  way  he  was  returning  like  the 
prodigal  son. 

And  this  was  his  reception  also ;  his  confidence  in  Mme. 
de  Warens'  good  heart  had  not  been  misplaced.  She 
received  him  affectionately  and  without  surprise.  He  heard 
her  say  to  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  house — "  One  may  say 
what  one  will,  but  since  Providence  sends  him  back  to  me, 
He  means  that  I  shall  keep  him."  It  was  decided  also  that 
at  first  he  should  live  in  her  house. 

And  so  he  had  come  into  harbour — temporarily. 

It  was  hardly  a  year  since  he  had  left  the  dear  house  in 
Annecy  to  set  out  for  Turin,  but  a  great  deal  had  happened 
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in  that  year.  Many  an  impression  had  stamped  itself  on  his 
soul ;  he  had  seen  much,  he  had  met  many  kinds  of  people, 
he  had  lived  under  many  dissimilar  conditions,  but  no 
change,  no  transformation  had  taken  place  in  him.  In  most 
respects  he  was  the  same  as  when  he  was  in  apprenticeship 
at  Ducommun's,  and  followed  his  penchant  &  dfytntrer ;  he 
stole,  he  lied,  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  impulses,  and  let  him- 
self be  driven  without  thinking  of  interfering  systematically 
in  his  own  fate,  or  of  exercising  any  self-control,  or  of  making 
any  effort,  or  of  fulfilling  any  other  duties  than  those  that 
stern  necessity  forced  upon  him.  Nevertheless  his  experi- 
ences of  this  year  were  of  great,  indeed  to  a  certain  extent 
of  decisive,  significance  in  his  development ;  for  although  at 
the  moment  they  did  not  take  the  form  of  increased  wisdom 
of  life  by  which  he  might  profit,  yet  they  stratified  in  his 
soul  and  lay  dormant  there — a  fund  for  which  he  was  to  find 
use  many  years  later. 

This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  Eousseau's  peculiar  psycho- 
logical make-up.  You  remember  the  passage  that  I  recently 
quoted  where  he  spoke  of  his  moral  instinct,  which  often 
failed  him  at  the  crucial  moment,  but  which  indemnified 
itself  later  by  judging  him  so  sternly  in  retrospect.  This 
is  not  only  peculiar  to  his  moral  life,  but  something  very 
similar  is  present  in  his  spiritual  life.  He  says  in  one 
place1  that  it  is  constantly  occurring  with  him  that  he 
goes  about  among  people  and  places  without  seeing  or 
hearing  anything  that  happens  or  being  conscious  of 
anything ;  it  seems  as  though  impressions  rush  across  the 
membranes  of  his  sense-organs  without  penetrating  them 
at  the  moment,  but  afterwards,  often  long  afterwards,  the 

1  "I  have  studied  men,  and  I  consider  myself  a  very  good  observer ;  however, 
I  do  not  know  how  to  see  that  which  I  do  see  ;  I  do  not  see  well  anything 
except  what  I  remember,  and  I  have  no  wit  except  in  my  memories.  Of  all 
that  which  one  says  to  me,  of  all  that  that  one  does,  of  all  that  takes  place  in 
my  presence  I  feel  nothing,  I  penetrate  nothing  ;  the  exterior  sign  is  all  that 
strikes  me.  But  later  all  of  it  returns  to  me.  I  remember  the  place,  the  time, 
the  tone,  the  look,  the  gesture,  the  circumstance,  nothing  escapes  me, — there- 
fore from  what  one  has  done  or  said  I  find  out  what  one  has  thought,  and  it  is 
very  seldom  that  I  am  mistaken." 
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pictures  rise  with  a  clearness  and  precision  that  make  him 
able  to  reproduce  them  in  every  detail.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  Eousseau  alone;  there  are  several  authors  who 
have  experienced  the  same  thing.  Jonas  Lie  is  a  mar- 
vellous example ;  he  went  about  in  the  world  apparently 
both  deaf  and  blind  ;  impressions  did  not  become  sharp  until 
they  were  far  off;  the  intimate  quality  of  his  poetry  is  due 
to  his  visionary  memory. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  we  can  understand 
that  impressions  and  experiences  which  passed  over  Eous- 
seau's  soul,  though  apparently  leaving  no  trace,  nevertheless 
were  not  wasted,  but  later  became  of  great  significance  to 
him.  When,  in  making  him  a  lackey  in  the  house  of 
Madame  Vercellis  or  Count  Gouvon,  Fate  had  led  him  to 
the  brink  of  the  social  abyss,  he  did  not  seem  at  the  time 
to  have  been  particularly  troubled  by  rebellious  feelings, 
although  he  naturally  would  have  preferred  to  sit  at  the 
table  with  the  distinguished  people  instead  of  serving  them ; 
but  many  years  later,  when  social  questions  and  class-dis- 
tinctions began  to  occupy  his  thoughts,  the  memory  of  this 
lackey  period  of  his  youth  rose  before  his  eyes  with  a  clear- 
ness and  a  violence  that  ordinary  people  only  feel  during 
the  experience  itself,  and  gave  his  words  the  bitterness  and 
intensity  that  is  the  secret  of  their  force  and  the  secret 
of  the  certainty  with  which  they  reached  the  hearts  of  the 
lower  classes.  If  Eousseau  had  never  been  a  lackey  he  could 
not  have  written  his  discours  on  inequality. 

Something  similar  may  be  also  said  of  that  wealth  of 
nature-pictures  which  he  assimilated  on  his  long  wanderings 
to  and  fro  over  the  mountains.  What  he  felt  at  the  moment 
was  nothing  more  than  joy  over  his  independence  and  un- 
alloyed pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  such  emotions  may  have  their  uses. 
However,  these  impressions  never  disappeared,  but  later 
united  with  many  others  and  became  a  rich  reservoir,  a 
treasure-chamber  full  of  living  pictures  of  memory,  which 
not  only  entered  as  important  elements  into  his  conception 
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of  life,  but  also  became  the  foundation  for  his  epoch-making 
position  in  regard  to  the  development  of  feeling  for  nature, 
— a  position  which  influenced  the  literature  and  art  of  the 
entire  world. 

Neither  did  Gaime's  wisdom  of  life  nor  Abbe  Gouvon's 
instruction  leave  any  visible  traces  on  Eousseau's  soul  at 
the  time;  but  when  he  several  years  later  awakened  to  a 
consciousness  of  self  and  began  to  formulate  rules  for  his 
life's  conduct,  he  remembered  the  learning  of  these  men, 
and  used  it  as  a  profitable  foundation  for  his  self-education 
and  self-instruction. 

So  even  though  Rousseau  on  his  return  from  Italy  seemed 
intellectually  and  morally  the  same  as  before  on  all  essential 
points,  nevertheless  on  the  threshold  of  his  consciousness 
several  new  elements  were  present,  latent  possibilities  which 
were  to  be  revealed  later. 

For  us  who  are  trying  to  trace  the  origin  and  development 
of  this  marvellous  mind,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  at- 
tentive to  such  small  beginnings,  otherwise  his  awakening 
comes  upon  us  with  a  miraculous  and  absolutely  inexplicable 
suddenness. 
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VIII. 

IN  HARBOUR— TEMPORARILY. 

So  the  young  vagabond  was  once  more  under  a  roof ;  he  had 
his  own  bed  and  could  go  to  a  laden  table ;  everything  was 
provided  without  any  effort  on  his  part.  Every  morning 
when  he  arose  he  was  charmed  anew  at  seeing  green  trees 
instead  of  the  grey  streets  and  hideous  house-roofs  that  had 
been  his  daily  view  for  many  years.  And  to  be  in  Mme.  de 
Warens'  company  for  hours  at  a  time !  Of  course,  his  heart 
was  already  aflame ;  it  is  true  that  in  '  Confessions '  he  tries 
to  make  out  that  his  feelings  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sensual  or  the  erotic,  but  everything  he  himself  tells  gives 
strong  evidence  of  the  contrary.  He  cannot  live  out  of  her 
presence,  his  thoughts  are  occupied  with  her  day  and  night, 
he  kisses  his  bed  because  she  may  have  lain  in  it,  the  curtains 
and  furniture  in  his  room  because  she  may  have  touched 
them  with  her  beautiful  hands,  even  the  floor  because  she 
has  trodden  upon  it.  And  if  he  tells  the  truth  she,  on  her 
side,  carried  her  flirtation  with  her  seventeen-year-old  ward 
rather  far ;  she  joked  with  him,  teased  him,  egged  him  on 
and  inflamed  him  with  her  "  motherly  "  kisses  and  caresses. 
We  know  what  sort  of  stuff  Jean  Jacques  was  made  of,  and 
cannot  feel  much  confidence  in  the  long-drawn-out  subtle- 
ties by  which  he  tries  to  represent  the  relation  between 
them  as  something  remarkable  and  unique,  neither  friend- 
ship nor  love,  and  yet  both  friendship  and  love.  He  was 
as  much  in  love  as  he  could  be,  and  she  amused  herself 
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with  him,  although  she  considered  him  still  too  young  to 
become  her  lover.  That  was  to  come  too. 

Nevertheless  Mme.  de  Warens  was  no  ordinary  empty 
coquette ;  she  had  intellectual  interests,  and  in  spite  of  her 
casualness  and  lack  of  concentration  must  be  called  a  cul- 
tured woman ;  at  least  she  was  much  superior  to  all  the 
women  Eousseau  had  met  heretofore.  Her  favourite  authors 
were  Bayle,  the  great  doubter  and  critical  initiator  of  the 
enlightened  age,  and  Saint-Evremond,  an  irreverent  icono- 
clast, one  of  Voltaire's  forerunners, — a  choice  that  is  not 
a  disadvantageous  witness  of  her  intelligence,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  point  toward  the  religious  advancement 
one  might  expect  from  a  woman  who  had  recently  gone  over 
to  a  new  faith. 

Rousseau  found  books  in  his  room — a  French  translation 
of  Addison's  '  Spectator/  Barbeyrac's  French  edition  of  Pufen- 
dorf  s  '  Duties  of  Man  and  Citizen/  Voltaire's  '  Henriade ' — 
and  he  read  during  his  leisure  hours,  that  is  to  say,  when  he 
was  not  under  the  spell  of  his  mistress's  caresses.  He  was 
considerably  more  mature  than  when  he  had  emptied  La 
Tribu's  shelves  in  Geneva;  Abbe*  Gouvon's  instruction  was 
beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  a  small  way,  he  no  longer  devoured 
books,  but  thought  over  the  contents,  and  his  literary  in- 
stinct caused  him  unconsciously  to  notice  the  form,  the 
stylistic  peculiarities,  the  purity  of  the  language,  and  his 
own  provincialisms. 

Sometimes  he  talked  with  Mme.  de  Warens  about  what 
he  read,  and  this  was  an  inexpressible  pleasure  to  him ;  they 
also  read  certain  books  together,  notably  La  Bruyere,  whom 
she  preferred  to  La  Bochefoucauld,  who  in  his  contempt 
for  mankind  was  too  depressing,  especially  to  young  people. 
La  Bruyere's  '  Characters  '  was  just  the  book  for  her,  for  she 
had  been  about  in  the  world  and  boasted  of  being  somewhat 
of  a  student  of  human  nature.  These  readings  would  some- 
times furnish  her  with  an  occasion  for  extensive  expositions 
of  the  subjects  in  hand  and  moral  sermons,  which  some- 
times bored  Jean  Jacques,  "  but,  if  I  could  kiss  her  mouth  or 
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her  hands  from  time  to  time,  I  recovered  patience  and  her 
tediousnesses  no  longer  bored  me." 

Several  weeks  went  by  thus  in  an  agreeable  dolce  far 
niente,  but  this  idyl  could  not  last  for  ever ;  Jean  Jacques 
was  now  seventeen  years  old,  and  it  was  high  time 
for  him  to  undertake  something  serious  and  become  a 
self-supporting  man.  At  this  time  (the  spring  of  1729) 
Mme.  de  Warens  received  a  visit  from  one  of  her 
relatives,  a  M.  D'Aubonne,  an  intriguer,  but  an  intelligent 
man,  whom  she  consulted  in  regard  to  the  future  of  her 
prottgd.  D'Aubonne  interviewed  Kousseau  for  several  days 
in  succession,  said  nothing  to  him  in  regard  to  his  intentions, 
but  questioned  him,  induced  him  to  talk,  and  got  as  much 
out  of  him  as  he  could.  The  result  of  his  investigation  was 
discouraging ;  Jean  Jacques  did  not  give  much  promise,  in 
spite  of  his  intelligent  face  ;  he  was,  while  not  exactly  an 
idiot,  absolutely  untalented  and  limited  in  all  directions. 
He  might  try  to  become  a  country  clergyman, — that  was 
about  the  best  he  could  hope  for.  This  was  the  account  that 
D'Aubonne  gave  Mme.  de  Warens. 

This  was  the  second  time  in  his  life  that  Eousseau  had 
got  such  a  recommendation,  and  it  was  not  to  be  the  last. 
He  himself  tries  to  explain  how  it  was  that  he  could  have 
been  judged  thus  time  after  time  during  his  life :  "  for,"  he 
says  with  a  smile,  "  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  I  should 
seriously  agree  with  the  judgment." 

He  thinks  that  it  came  from  the  fact  that  two  almost 
incompatible  qualities  were  united  in  him :  on  the  one  side 
an  inflammable  temperament,  violent  even  tempestuous 
passions ;  on  the  other  hand  a  sluggish  intelligence,  slowly 
evolved  thoughts,  which  almost  always  rose  after  the  occa- 
sion for  them  had  passed.  It  seems  almost  as  if  his  heart 
and  his  head  did  not  belong  to  the  same  person.  "  Feeling 
comes  quicker  than  a  flash  and  fills  my  soul;  but  instead 
of  enlightening  me  it  burns  me  and  confuses  me  !  I  become 
enthusiastic  but  silly ;  and  my  blood  must  cool  before  I  can 
think. 
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"  This  tardiness  of  thought  in  connection  with  violence 
of  feeling  does  not  express  itself  in  conversation  only;  I 
experience  it  also  when  I  am  alone  and  when  I  work.  It 
is  with  inconceivable  difficulty  that  my  thoughts  become 
systematised  in  my  head~;  they  wander  about,  they  ferment 
and  set  my  brain  in  motion ;  they  excite  me  and  make  my 
heart  beat ;  and  under  all  this  emotion  I  see  nothing  clearly. 
I  am  not  able  to  write  down  a  single  word,  but  must  wait. 
Then  this  strong  emotion  begins  to  quiet  down  imperceptibly, 
the  chaos  clears  up,  everything  finds  its  place,  but  slowly 
and  after  long-continued  confusion." 

His  manuscripts  are  living  examples  of  this  condition; 
they  are  full  of  erasures,  additions,  and  expansions  that  are 
absolutely  illegible.  They  must  be  written  again  and  again 
before  they  go  to  press.  But  this  confusion  finds  still 
stronger  expression  in  his  association  with  others  ;  he  is  not 
capable  of  concentrating  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, he  answers  blindly,  stammers,  becomes  confused, 
and  spoils  the  favourable  impression  his  intelligent  face  has 
made,  so  it  is  not  so  inexplicable  that  he  was  taken  for  a 
blockhead  time  after  time  by  people  who,  as  a  rule,  under- 
stood how  to  judge  their  fellow-creatures  correctly. 

Although  the  position  of  country  clergyman  was  no  bril- 
liant future  to  look  to,  nevertheless  there  was  nothing  else 
in  sight,  and  Mme.  de  Warens  decided  to  prepare  her  young 
friend  for  theology.  Obediently,  but  with  a  heavy  heart, 
Eousseau  left  his  paradise  in  the  house  of  his  beloved  and 
moved  over  to  the  seminary  of  the  Lazarites  to  be  prepared 
in  the  necessary  sciences.  The  transition  was  dreadful,  and 
matters  were  not  bettered  by  his  having  a  teacher  at  first 
who  filled  him  with  detestation  and  repulsion  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  lost  all  courage  and  was  about  to  sink  into  a 
state  of  misery.  Fortunately  the  rector  of  the  institute,  M. 
Gros,  discovered  how  matters  stood  and  gave  him  another 
tutor  to  direct  his  studies.  His  name  was  Gatier,  and  he  left 
an  indelible  impression  on  his  pupil's  mind  as  an  amiable, 
warm-hearted,  and  affectionate  man,  combining  in  his  nature 
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considerable  intelligence  with  a  tender  circumspection  that 
won  Jean  Jacques'  heart  on  the  spot. 

When  Eousseau  was  writing  '  ]£mile/  the  memory  of  this 
man  was  in  his  mind,  and,  together  with  Gaime,  he  furnished 
the  model  for  the  Savoyard  vicar,  who  is  a  composite  picture 
of  these  two  teachers  of  his  youth. 

But  in  spite  of  the  pains  that  Gatier  took  with  him, 
Kousseau  did  not  progress  much.  He  was  not  made  so  that 
he  could  learn  from  a  teacher;  his  unbridled  and  undisci- 
plined mind  could  never  bend  under  the  yoke  of  the  moment, 
and,  like  so  many  prominent  men,  he  lacked  every  quality 
to  make  him  a  good  pupil.  "  Mon  esprit  veut  marcher  a  son 
heure.  II  ne  peut  se  soumettre  a  celle  d'autrui." l 

After  four  or  five  months'  stay  at  the  seminary  (from 
Easter  to  August  1729)  his  teachers  gave  up  all  hope  of  him, 
and  he  was  sent  back  to  Mme.  de  Warens  as  a  specimen  not 
even  capable  of  becoming  a  clergyman  ;  "  but  a  good  boy  and 
not  a  vicious  one." 

When  Jean  Jacques  had  moved  over  to  the  seminary,  he 
had  taken  with  him  a  book  which  he  had  borrowed  from  his 
mistress  —  a  work  on  music.  Mme.  de  Warens  had  had 
some  musical  instruction,  she  sang  tolerably  and  played  a 
little  on  the  piano ;  she  had  taught  him  a  little,  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  hours,  however,  and  he  had  not  even  learned 
to  read  notes,  but  he  was  passionately  fond  of  music  and 
had  tried  to  practise  alone.  The  work  he  had  taken  with 
him  was  none  too  easy — it  was  Cle'rambault's  cantatas  ;  but 
Jean  Jacques,  who  was  so  backward  in  school  and  could  not 
learn  either  Latin  or  theology,  nevertheless  managed,  with 
practically  no  foundation,  to  decipher  and  to  sing  through  a 
large  number  of  these  cantatas  without  a  mistake. 

That  was  about  all  he  had  learned  at  the  seminary,  and 
so  it  occurred  to  Mme.  de  Warens  that  she  might  make  a 
musician  of  this  unsuccessful  theologian.  A  fitting  oppor- 

1  Cf.  livre  4,  where  he  speaks  of  his  lessons  in  music  with  Le  Maitre  : 
"Six  months  was,  of  itself,  too  little  time  for  me  to  learn  much,  but  in 
addition  to  this  I  worked  under  a  teacher." 
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tunity  presented  itself.  There  lived  in  Annecy  a  young 
musician  who  directed  the  chapel  at  the  Latin  school,  and  who 
came  often  to  Mme.  de  Warens'  house.  His  name  was  Le 
Maitre.  He  was  a  happy  and  lively  Parisian,  not  particu- 
larly wise,  but  good  and  kind  in  his  way.  Eousseau  went 
to  board  with  him,  and  stayed  for  half  a  year,  the  winter  of 
1730,  which  he  always  remembered  with  great  pleasure. 
He  sang  choruses  and  duets,  and  had  his  small  triumphs, 
which  flattered  his  vanity  extremely;  in  addition  to  this, 
Le  Maitre's  dwelling  was  only  a  few  steps  from  Mme.  de 
Warens',  so  he  could  run  in  to  her  without  difficulty.  He 
thought  of  the  seminary  without  a  moment's  regret,  and  had 
a  feeling  that  he  had  at  last  come  into  his  proper  sphere ; 
whether  Le  Maitre  was  the  proper  man  to  teach  him  any- 
thing systematic  is  another  question ;  at  any  rate  he  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  initiating  him  very  deeply  into  the 
secrets  of  music,  for  this  period  of  learning  also  soon  came 
to  an  abrupt  and  unexpected  end. 

Le  Maitre  had  a  decidedly  artistic  temperament,  he  belonged 
to  the  genus  irritabile ;  he  got  into  trouble  with  the  choir- 
master, who  was  a  nobleman,  and  treated  the  bourgeois 
artist  (who,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  also  a  drunkard) 
with  scornful  superciliousness.  Le  Maitre,  who  would  not 
suffer  this,  decided  to  run  away  from  the  whole  thing,  and 
in  order  to  avenge  himself  he  formed  the  plan  of  taking  all 
the  music  books  with  him,  so  that  the  choirmaster  would  be 
in  a  plight  now  that  Easter  was  approaching.  Mme.  de 
Warens  at  first  tried  to  persuade  him  from  it,  but  not  being 
successful  in  this,  decided  to  help  him  as  well  as  she  could, 
and  ordered  Jean  Jacques  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight. 

So  they  set  off  with  their  stolen  goods,  and  Eousseau 
proved  himself  at  first  to  be  a  daring  and  clever  assistant. 
When  they  arrived  at  Seyssel,  the  first  station  on  their 
route,  they  carried  out  Eousseau's  proposal  and  went  boldly 
to  a  M.  Eeydelet,  a  canon  of  St  Peter's  Church,  and  intro- 
duced themselves  to  him.  He  was  really  the  very  man  from 
whom  they  should  have  hidden  themselves,  but  they  con- 
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cocted  a  number  of  audacious  lies  which  Rousseau,  in  spite 
of  his  disgust  for  falsehood,  told  very  fluently;  they  were 
treated  with  great  hospitality,  were  given  excellent  food, 
comfortable  beds,  and  separated  as  the  best  of  friends.  They 
continued  their  journey,  using  similar  methods  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, and  were  always  highly  amused  at  the  success  of 
their  tricks — until  they  came  to  Nyon. 

There  Le  Maitre,  who  suffered  from  epilepsy,  had  an 
attack  on  the  street,  and  when  a  crowd  collected,  drawn  by 
Eousseau's  cries  for  help,  the  latter  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  and  slipped  away.  This  was  the  last  he  ever 
saw  of  the  man  whose  assistant  he  had  undertaken  to  be. 

We  see  he  is  still  the  same  as  when  he  was  in  Turin ;  he 
is  not  troubled  by  moral  scruples,  or  by  natural  chivalrous- 
ness  ;  his  own  pleasure  and  comfort  are  the  law  of  his  life. 
If  he  can  slip  away  unnoticed  from  an  unpleasant  duty  he 
does  so.  It  is  not  only  his  passions  that  silence  his  moral 
instinct — in  this  case  he  could  not  even  use  his  sense  of 
shame  as  an  excuse.  He  had  simply  become  tired  of  his 
companion  with  his  inconvenient  epileptic  fits — for  this  was 
not  the  first  one.  It  does  not  occur  to  him  for  one  moment, 
to  Jean  Jacques,  the  warm  -  hearted,  tender  lover  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  that  this  poor  man  needed  him  especially 
now  that  he  was  sick  and  helpless.  No,  Jean  Jacques  was 
his  father's  own  son ;  he  avoided  things  that  were  tiresome  or 
troublesome,  but  regaled  himself  later  with  beautiful  feel- 
ings, which  arose  too  late  to  show  any  practical  results.  In 
1  Confessions '  he  upbraids  himself  many  times  for  his  be- 
haviour towards  Le  Maitre,  and  suffers  under  the  same 
convenient  retrospective  remorse  that  he  felt  when  he  con- 
fessed the  story  of  Marion. 
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WHEN  Eousseau,  in  this  easy  and  contemptible  way,  had  got 
rid  of  the  responsibility  that  he  had  undertaken  towards 
Le  Maltre,  he  once  more  set  out  on  foot  to  Ann4cy,  which 
had  become  the  central  point  to  which  he  always  returned 
after  all  his  surprising  departures.  But  when  he  arrived  he 
found  the  nest  empty ;  Mme.  de  Warens  and  Claude  Anet 
had  gone  to  Paris  without  leaving  any  address  or  date  for 
their  home-coming. 

There  he  stood  once  more,  penniless,  helpless  and  homeless. 
He  went  to  his  friend  Venture  and  asked  permission  to  live 
with  him.  Venture  was  Kousseau's  latest  idol,  and  therefore 
— I  was  about  to  say — -not  exactly  one  of  God's  children. 
One  winter  evening,  when  Eousseau  was  still  boarding  with 
Le  Maltre,  a  knock  had  been  heard  on  the  door,  and  a  travel- 
ler had  entered  in  a  very  wretched  condition.  He  had  intro- 
duced himself  as  a  French  musician  fallen  upon  evil  days, 
who  needed  food  and  shelter.  Venture  de  Villeneuve  was 
the  euphonious  name  he  gave  himself.  Le  Maitre  was  filled 
with  joy  at  being  able  to  help  a  man  who  was  both  a  French- 
man and  a  musician.  They  sat  down  at  the  supper-table, 
and  the  stranger  was  extremely  loquacious.  He  delivered 
himself  on  the  subject  of  music  with  great  assurance ;  there 
was  not  a  work,  not  a  singer,  not  a  beautiful  lady  or  dis- 
tinguished man  with  whom  he  was  not  on  familiar  terms ; 
there  was  not  a  subject  in  which  he  was  not  at  home.  He 
talked  dashingly,  fluently,  and  entertainingly  about  every- 
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thing  between  heaven  and  earth ;  but  he  took  good  care  not 
to  go  deeper  into  the  subjects  on  any  point.  Rousseau  was 
absolutely  stupefied  by  so  much  wit,  elegance,  and  worldly 
wisdom,  and,  with  that  affinity  for  bad  company  which 
had  always  marked  him,  he  immediately  fell  prostrate 
before  this  new  star  which  had  so  unexpectedly  risen  in 
Annecy's  heaven.  He  and  Venture  were  soon  inseparable. 
Of  course  he  was  anxious  to  have  his  mistress  share  his 
enthusiasm,  and  he  got  permission  to  bring  him  to  her 
house.  But  Mme.  de  Warens,  though  as  a  rule  not  fas- 
tidious, saw  through  this  adventurer  with  the  dashing  name, 
and  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  him.  She 
warned  Jean  Jacques  earnestly  against  him  —  in  fact, 
Rousseau  thought,  when  she  sent  him  away  with  Le  Maltre, 
that  it  was  chiefly  to  get  him  out  of  Venture's  pernicious 
society.1 

Venture  got  on  very  well  in  the  little  Savoyard  town,  for 
Rousseau  was  not  the  only  one  upon  whom  he  imposed.  He 
had  soon  created  for  himself  a  position  both  as  musician  and 
society  man  in  the  town,  and  he  had  remained  there.  Jean 
Jacques  did  not  knock  at  his  door  in  vain — Venture  gave 
him  shelter  and  helped  him  in  many  ways,  but  he  could  not 
support  him  entirely,  and  so  Jean  Jacques  had  to  seek 
other  haunts  in  addition.  Mme.  de  Warens'  house  was  not 
closed  ;  she  had  left  behind  her  maid,  Mile.  Merceret,  a  kind 
and  pleasant  and  very  good-looking  girl,  whom  Rousseau 
constantly  visited  and  with  whom  he  took  his  meals.  He 
made  other  female  acquaintances  here  also,  among  whom  he 
would  have  enjoyed  himself  extremely  had  it  not  been  for 
a  Mile.  Giraud,  a  rather  elderly  woman,  who  fell  dead  in 
love  with  him,  but  whose  forbidding  looks  made  her  advances 
extremely  annoying. 

But  although  Rousseau  might  content  himself  temporarily 

1  He  certainly  was  mistaken  in  this.  Mme.  de  Warens,  just  at  this  time, 
was  about  to  undertake  a  trip  to  Paris  on  an  extremely  questionable 
political  errand,  and  it  was  on  that  account  that  she  was  anxious  to  get 
Jean  Jacques  out  of  the  way.  Compare  Mugnier's  Mad.  de  Warens  et  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  pp.  83-302. 
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with  these  lower  class  companions,  in  his  dreams  he  always 
moved  in  quite  different  social  spheres.  One  day  he  ex- 
perienced a  short  fulfilment  of  such  a  dream,  and  it  became 
the  material  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  to  be 
found  in  '  Confessions.'  All  who  have  read  this  book  will 
remember  that  summer  morning  in  1730  when  Eousseau 
wandered  abroad  to  see  the  sun  rise  and  to  listen  to  Nature's 
music,  and  as  he  wandered  was  surprised  by  the  laughter  of 
two  young  girls  who  came  on  horseback  from  behind  him. 
He  helped  them  to  cross  the  river,  and  therewith  the 
acquaintance  of  Mile.  Galley  and  Mile.  GrafFenried  was 
made.  He  was  invited  to  take  a  seat  behind  Mile.  Galley, 
and  the  three  gay,  happy  young  people  went  galloping 
away  through  a  part  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  scenery. 
Strangely  enough,  Eousseau  had  no  eyes  for  it  this  time  ;  he 
was  probably  too  much  occupied  with  the  maidens.  They 
arrived  at  Thones,  a  farm  belonging  to  the  Galley  family ; 
they  had  the  house  to  themselves,  they  cooked  their  food, 
chattering  gaily ;  they  wandered  in  the  garden,  where  Jean 
Jacques  climbed  up  in  the  cherry  tree  and  threw  cherries  down 
to  the  girls,  who  pelted  him  with  the  stones,  laughing  and 
jesting.  There  was  not  a  pause,  not  a  moment  of  silence ;  the 
hours  fled,  and  before  they  knew  it  evening  had  fallen.  The 
little  cavalcade  set  off  again  and  were  soon  in  town,  and 
their  beautiful  day  was  at  an  end.  It  became  for  Rousseau 
a  never-to-be-forgotten  memory,  which  he  often  recalled, 
and  which  he  has  succeeded  in  making  memorable  for  his 
readers  also — a  picture  of  summer  and  youth  and  charming, 
innocent  freshness. 

When  Rousseau  went  to  bed  that  evening  two  flames 
burned  in  his  soul ;  the  one  for  Mile.  Graffenried  was  pale 
and  still,  but  the  one  for  Mile.  Galley  was  the  real  one — hot 
and  fluttering.  The  following  day,  and  many  times  after- 
wards, he  walked  near  her  house  in  the  hope  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  her,  and,  as  it  was  in  vain,  he  wrote  to  her,  nor  did 
he  spurn  to  use  the  swarthy  Mile.  Giraud  as  postilion  d' amour. 

In  the  meantime  the  days  went  by  and  Mme.  de  Warens 
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remained  away,  Rousseau's  position  became  more  and  more 
precarious,  and  Mile.  Merceret  also  became  impatient.  It 
had  not  occurred  to  her  mistress  that  the  servants  had  to 
have  something  to  live  on  in  her  absence,  and  her  maid 
therefore  decided  to  go  home  to  her  father,  who  was  a 
musician  of  Freiburg.  But  she  was  afraid  to  travel  alone, 
and  Mile.  Giraud  proposed  that  Rousseau  should  accompany 
her,  and  he  was  quite  willing.  Anne  Marie  Merceret  had 
very  little  money,  and  Rousseau  had  none,  so  they  decided 
to  go  on  foot.  It  was  a  several  days'  march  from  Geneva  to 
Freiburg,  and  this  was  another  temptation  to  our  vagabond. 
The  road  from  Annecy  to  Freiburg  passes  through  Nyon, 
and,  naturally,  Jean  Jacques  stopped  to  see  his  father. 
The  meeting,  of  course,  was  touching.  Rousseau,  in  '  Con- 
fessions,' exclaims :  "  What  tears  we  shed  when  we  embraced," 
and  this  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  characters  of  both. 
But,  nevertheless,  they  did  not  arrive  at  a  reconciliation  ; 
on  the  contrary,  Isaac  Rousseau,  who  in  spite  of  everything 
was  an  earnest  Calvinist  and  proud  of  being  a  citizen  of 
Geneva,  could  not  forgive  his  son  for  his  apostasy  and  the 
loss  of  citizenship  that  went  with  it.  Jean  Jacques  does  not 
say  a  word  about  this  in  '  Confessions,'  but,  from  a  letter 
written  shortly  afterwards  to  his  father,  we  learn  that  the 
latter  had  repudiated  him  in  violent  language,  and  would  no 
longer  call  him  son.1  Neither  did  his  stepmother  seem  to 
have  liked  him  ;  she  invited  him  to  stay  and  eat  supper,  but 
the  invitation  could  not  have  been  particularly  pressing,  as 
he  refused  it  and  proceeded  on  his  journey. 

So  he  wandered  on  with  his  little  friend ;  she  was  nice 
and  kind  and,  of  course,  in  love  with  Rousseau,  who  was 
"  pained  at  making  so  many  girls  fall  in  love  with  me " ; 
she  was  not  obtrusive  like  Mile.  Giraud  but  she  showed  him 

1  "In  spite  of  the  sad  assurances  you  gave  me  that  you  no  longer  looked 
upon  me  as  your  son,  I  dare  to  return  to  you,  as  to  the  best  of  fathers." 
This  letter,  which  was  written  from  Neuchatel,  probably  during  the  summer 
of  1731,  is  the  oldest  of  the  Rousseau  letters  that  are  preserved.  In  these 
letters  we  have  access  to  a  new  source  of  information  in  regard  to  him — they 
were,  at  first,  thin  and  scattered,  but  later  more  copious  and  complete. 
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in  many  ways  how  much  she  liked  him.  She  was  afraid 
of  everything  in  the  world,  did  not  dare  to  sleep  alone  at 
night, — so  they  always  had  to  sleep  in  the  same  room.  But 
if,  in  making  this  arrangement,  she  had  had  any  object,  she 
was  disappointed.  Eousseau  suspected  no  danger,  and  when 
he  said  goodbye  to  her  in  Freiburg,  he  was  the  same  Joseph 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  trip. 

Eeferring  to  this  farewell  in  '  Confessions '  he  draws  a 
melancholy  sigh  in  thinking  of  how  his  life  might  have 
turned  out  if  he  had,  at  that  time,  settled  down  with  La 
Merceret  and  remained  in  Freiburg.  "  She  had  a  decided 
inclination  for  me ;  I  could  certainly  have  won  her  and  could 
have  joined  her  father  in  his  work.  My  love  of  music  would 
have  made  this  acceptable  to  me.  I  would  have  settled 
down  in  Freiburg,  a  little  town,  not  particularly  beautiful, 
but  whose  inhabitants  were  good  people.  I  would  have  had 
to  renounce  many  pleasures;  but  I  would  have  lived  in 
peace  to  my  last  hour,  and  I  ought  to  know  better  than  any 
one  else  that  there  would  have  been  no  doubt  as  to  my 
choice."  l 

He  delivered  Anne  Marie  to  her  parents  in  Freiburg  and 
started  on  his  return  journey — not  to  Nyon,  nor  to  Annecy, 

1  Ducros  (p.  60)  quotes  this  complaint  and  adds  a  number  of  observations  : 
"  What  is  interesting  to  note,  a  propos  of  this  sigh  of  regret  that  escapes 
Rousseau  at  the  moment  of  parting  from  his  pleasant  travelling  companion, 
is  not  the  fact  that  he  was  idealising  the  memories  of  his  youth  (we  all  do 
that),  but  that,  although  at  the  height  of  his  fame  when  he  wrote  this  part 
of  '  Confessions,'  he  expresses  regret  at  not  having  married  La  Merceret,  a 
simple  chambermaid.  And  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  think  this 
regret  quite  sincere  (although  I  do  not  consider  it  a  pure  lie),  nor  do  I  forget 
Rousseau's  overweening  pride ;  but  that  notwithstanding  this  very  pride  and 
the  illustrious  friendships  he  had  made,  it  should  have  occurred  to  him,  at 
this  period  of  his  life  and  of  his  glory,  to  express  so  unexpected  a  regret — 
this  enlightens  us  more  than  I  can  say  and  more  than  all  he  himself  has 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  simplicity  (I  was  about  to  say  vulgarity)  of  his 
tastes  ;  and  I  believe,  too,  that  this  helps  us  to  understand  why  he  one  day 
in  default  of  La  Merceret  decided  to  marry  Therese. "  This  logic  is  not  con- 
vincing. In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  see  why  this  sigh  from  Rousseau's  heart 
should  surprise  M.  Ducros  ;  it  is  quite  similar  to  the  one  with  which  he  closes 
the  first  book  of  *  Confessions '  the  time  he  ran  away  from  Geneva.  Both 
are  natural  expressions  of  one  of  Rousseau's  chief  convictions — especially  pre- 
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but  to  Lausanne :  on  the  way  he  had  given  up  his  last  penny, 
and  even  hefore  he  came  to  the  town  he  was  obliged  to 
resort  to  charity.  In  a  little  country  town  near  Lausanne 
he  entered  an  inn,  got  a  good  supper,  and  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  innocent ;  the  next  morning,  when  he  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  journey,  Jean  Jacques  offered  the  innkeeper 
his  coat  in  payment,  but  the  latter  was  much  too  good  a 
man  to  want  to  rob  his  guests ;  he  said  that  he  could  wait 
for  the  payment.  Eousseau  was  very  much  touched l  over 
this  kindness,  and  says  that  he  paid  him  back  at  his  first 
opportunity. 

Now  that  he  was  in  Lausanne,  how  was  he  to  make  his 
living  ?  He  happened  to  think  of  his  friend  Venture,  who 
had  made  such  a  career  for  himself  in  Annecy  as  a  musician. 
Should  he  not  try  to  do  the  same  thing  ?  He  equipped 
himself  with  a  dashing  name,  transposing  the  letters  in  his 
own  and  borrowing  his  friend's  surname  (although  it  was  not 
his  either)  and  called  himself  Vaussore  de  Villeneuve.  He 
settled  down  as  a  music  teacher,  confident  that  the  musical 
life  here,  as  in  most  Protestant  towns,  was  not  highly  de- 
veloped. He  himself  acknowledges  that  he  lacked  the 
simplest  qualifications  for  his  new  profession,  but  neverthe- 

dominant  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  honour — namely,  that  the  simple  and 
unpretentious  life  passed  in  peace  and  obscurity  is  to  be  preferred  infinitely 
to  a  brilliantly  worldly  life  full  of  intrigues.  I  see  no  difference  between  the 
two  passages. 

Secondly,  it  is  hardly  correct  to  speak  of  Rousseau's  vulgar  tastes  in  the 
connections  referred  to.  One  is  more  justified  in  saying  that  Jean  Jacques — 
the  watchmaker's  son,  the  engraver's  apprentice,  the  vagabond — aimed  higher 
than  one  should  have  expected  in  his  relations  with  women.  When  he 
united  his  fate  later  with  that  of  Therese,  there  were  certainly  multitudinous 
causes  and  circumstances  at  play.  And,  in  any  case,  Rousseau  (even  after 
thirty  years'  union  with  Therese)  '  never  ceased  to  seek  friendship  and 
inspiration  from  the  most  highly  cultured  aristocratic  ladies  of  the  day. 

The  nature  of  his  relationship  to  Therese  is  hardly  different  from  that  of 
Heine  to  Mathilde  or  Goethe  to  Christiane  ;  and,  even  though  some  may  say 
that  Heine  was  not  free  from  a  certain  vulgarity  of  taste,  one  could  hardly 
say  the  same  of  Goethe. 

1  On  this  occasion  also,  his  gratitude  was  greater  in  retrospect  than  at  the 
time  :  "I  was  touched  by  his  kindness,  but  less  so  than  I  should  have  been 
and  less  so  than  I  became  later  in  remembering  it." 
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less  this  did  not  prevent  his  undertaking  still  more  audacious 
things.  There  lived  in  Lausanne  a  professor  of  law,  de 
Treytorens,  who  was  very  much  interested  in  music  and 
occasionally  arranged  concerts  in  his  home.  Kousseau  was 
introduced  to  this  amateur  and  wanted  to  give  him  a  sample 
of  his  accomplishments,  so  that  he  might  become  known  in 
the  town.  And  so  he  sat  down  and  composed  something  for 
the  concert.  He  wrote  out  the  parts  for  the  different  voices 
and  distributed  them  with  an  important  air.  It  was  all 
absolutely  worthless,  with  the  exception  of  a  minuet  he 
had  learned  from  Venture  and  which  he  gave  out  as  original 
and  put  as  a  finale  to  his  masterpiece. 

The  evening  of  the  concert  arrived.  Jean  Jacques  rises — 
most  impressive,  with  a  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand  —  raps 
three  times  on  the  music  rack,  swings  his  baton,  and  the 
instruments  strike  up.  The  musicians  almost  choked  with 
laughter,  the  hearers  stared  in  bewilderment — such  cat-music 
had  never  been  heard  before !  Jean  Jacques  had  to  empty 
his  bitter  cup  to  the  bottom ;  the  musicians  were  too  much 
amused  to  omit  a  single  bar ;  there  he  stood  in  a  cold  per- 
spiration and  swung  his  paper  roll  until  they  at  last  came 
to  the  stolen  minuet  and  then  the  laughter  burst  forth 
unrestrained  from  every  corner  of  the  room,  for  every  one 
of  them  without  exception  knew  this  melody. 

This  dtbut  naturally  was  no  favourable  introduction  to 
his  career  as  a  musician ;  not  one  of  the  town's  people  came 
to  him ;  his  only  prey  was  a  couple  of  fat  Germans  who  were 
just  as  stupid  as  he  was  ignorant,  and — to  his  great  sorrow- 
not  a  single  female  pupil  appeared. 

He  had  plenty  of  time  to  wander  about  sighing  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Geneva,  which,  after  all,  had  been  the  real 
attraction  that  brought  him  to  Lausanne.  His  melancholy 
thoughts  wandered  to  the  dear  Mme.  de  Warens,  whose  home 
was  in  this  district.  There  was  a  certain  charm  in  going 
about  these  streets  where  she  had  strolled  in  her  time,  to 
stop  before  that  house  where  she  may  have  once  lived,  and 
he  made  a  two-days'  excursion  to  Vevey  where  she  had  been 
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born.  The  Lake  of  Geneva  was  for  all  time  an  ineradicable 
picture  in  his  mind.  He  found  here  the  scenery  that  was 
most  sympathetic  to  his  soul,  and  here  also  were  those  places 
— Vevey,  Clarens,  La  Meillerie — which  he  was  one  day  by 
his  great  romance  to  make  world-famous  Meccas  for  all 
lovers. 

In  the  meantime,  his  position  in  Lausanne  was  soon  absol- 
utely untenable,  and  so  he  packed  his  goods  and  chattels 
and  wandered  to  Neuchatel,  where  he  continued  his  music 
teaching  during  the  winter  of  1730-31.  He  had  now,  he 
says,  gradually  learned  something  about  music  by  teaching 
others,  and  he  was  a  little  more  successful  with  pupils  here 
than  in  Lausanne.  Indeed  a  modest  man  would  have  been 
quite  satisfied  with  his  circumstances,  he  thinks ;  but  they 
answered  in  no  way  to  his  dreams  of  greatness,  and  it  must 
have  been  very  pleasant  for  him  when  he  by  chance 
formed  a  connection  which  was  brightened  by  the  spirit  of 
adventure. 

One  day  he  went  into  an  inn  to  eat  dinner,  and  his 
attention  became  drawn  to  a  man  who  looked  extremely 
remarkable :  huge  beard,  a  violet  Greek  costume,  a  fur 
cap — on  the  whole  a  most  impressive  figure.  He  talked 
a  strange  language,  which  no  one  in  the  house  under- 
stood. Eousseau  pricked  up  his  ears  and  noticed  that  it 
was  something  like  Italian.  He  addressed  some  words  to 
him  in  this  language,  and  the  man  rose  and  embraced  him 
with  delight.  Jean  Jacques  took  a  seat  at  his  table,  which 
was  provisioned  considerably  more  abundantly  than  his  own, 
and  they  were  soon  deep  in  confidential  conversation.  The 
stranger  said  he  was  a  Greek  prelate  and  archimandrite  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  travelling  about  to  collect  money  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  showed  Eousseau 
documents  from  the  Emperor  and  Czarina,  and  said  that,  up 
to  that  time,  he  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the  proceeds  of 
his  trip.  Before  the  meal  was  finished  Kousseau  was  the 
archimandrite's  satellite.  He  took  a  position  as  interpreter 
for  the  mysterious  Greek,  and  was  to  make  speeches  all 
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over  Switzerland  for  the  cause  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the 
distant  goal  of  the  journey  was  Jerusalem  itself.  But  Jean 
Jacques  was  not  to  get  as  far  as  this.  They  went  first  to 
Freiburg,  where  the  proceeds  were  rather  slight ;  sufficient, 
however,  for  Rousseau,  who  for  a  long  time  had  heen  obliged 
to  live  very  meagrely,  to  satisfy  his  young  appetite  and  win 
back  the  flesh  that  he  had  lost.  From  Freiburg  they  fol- 
lowed the  road  to  Berne,  where  the  "  embarrassed  "  Rousseau, 
as  he  never  failed  to  call  himself,  had  to  make  a  speech 
offhand  and  unprepared  before  the  assembled  Senate;  and 
he  did  not  speak  badly,  but  was  very  eloquent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  good  cause  at  stake;  he  spoke  of  the  noble 
generosity  that  several  sovereigns  had  shown,  and  said  that 
he  was  convinced  that  the  people  of  Berne  would  not  be 
second  in  this  noble  race.  The  speech  was  very  successful ; 
the  Bernese  proved  very  open-handed,  and  the  archimandrite 
and  his  secretary,  pleased  with  their  booty,  proceeded  to 
Soleure. 

But  here  the  beautiful  mission  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 
The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  French 
ambassador,  M.  de  Bonac,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  he  had 
formerly  been  ambassador  to  Constantinople  and  was  per- 
fectly familiar  with  everything  concerning  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. The  archimandrite  had  a  short  audience  to  which 
Rousseau  was  not  admitted,  as  the  ambassador  spoke  Italian. 
When  the  Greek  came  out,  Rousseau  was  about  to  follow 
him  but  he  was  stopped.  He  had  represented  himself  to  be 
a  Frenchman,  and  therefore  caine  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  French  ambassador.  When  he  was  alone  with  M.  de 
Bonac  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  told  him  his  whole  story.  The 
ambassador  was  touched  by  it  and  led  him  to  his  wife,  who 
received  him  cordially.  He  asked  for  permission  to  say 
farewell  to  his  Greek,  but  this  was  denied  him.  His  travel- 
ling bag  was  brought  to  the  embassy,  where  he  was  tempo- 
rarily installed.  The  secretary  of  the  legation  accompanied 
him  to  his  room,  and  as  he  bade  him  good-night  said 
pleasantly  and  gallantly  :  "  A  famous  man  of  the  same  name 
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as  you  once  slept  in  this  room.  Whether  you  will  ever 
come  to  occupy  his  position,  so  that  one  may  say  Kousseau 
the  first  and  Eousseau  the  second,  depends  upon  yourself 
alone." 

We  can  guess  how  this  must  have  flattered  Jean  Jacques' 
vanity ;  he  became  curious  and  began  to  read  the  poems  of 
Jean  Baptiste  Eousseau,  and  immediately  tried  to  imitate 
him  in  a  cantata  in  honour  of  Mme.  de  Bonac.  This  is  the 
first  time  we  hear  of  Eousseau's  appearing  as  author  or 
poet.  From  a  letter  written  a  month  or  two  later  to  Mile. 
Giraud,1  it  appears  that  he  had  already  begun  to  dream  of 
himself  as  a  future  poet.  He  offers  to  send  her  some  of  his 
verses  if  she  should  care  to  have  them.  "  I  write  with  great 
pleasure  but  absolutely  in  secret,  for  I  am  not  yet  vain 
enough  to  wish  to  bear  the  name  of  author ;  I  must  first 
reach  that  point  of  perfection  which  will  cause  me  to  uphold 
this  dignity  with  honour." 

Two  of  these  first  attempts  of  Eousseau  have  been  pre- 
served (Annals,  ii.  193-98)— a  cantata  and  a  rhymed  letter. 
They  are  extremely  insignificant  and  show  no  promise ;  they 
are  awkward,  servile,  and  incorrect  imitations  of  Jean  Bap- 
tiste Eousseau's  dry  but  regular  prosodical  rhetoric. 

Nor  did  Eousseau  ever  write  verses  that  lived ;  the  poetic 
element  prevalent  throughout  his  works  is  always  bound 
within  the  confines  of  prose.  He  himself  says  in  that 
passage  in  'Confessions'  in  which  he  refers  to  his  cantata 
of  homage  to  Mme.  de  Bonac,  that  he  imagined  at  the  time 
that  he  had  a  "  taste  for  poetry,"  but  he  soon  lost  this  desire. 
"  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  written  mediocre  verses ;  it  is  a 
practice  by  which  one  may  learn  to  write  better  prose ;  but 
I  have  never  been  sufficiently  attracted  to  French  poetry  to 
abandon  myself  to  it  entirely."  His  earliest  letters  are 

1  This  letter,  in  all  editions  of  Rousseau's  correspondence,  as  well  as  in 
all  biographies  (except  Ducros')  is  said  to  have  been  written  to  Mile.  Graf- 
fenried,  and  Mugnier  dates  it  December  1730.  However,  Dufour  (Annales 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  ii.  165  f.)  has  proved  almost  positively  that  the 
letter  is  to  Mile.  Giraud,  and  that  it  must  have  been  written  in  the  summer 
of  1731. 
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more  interesting  from  a  literary  point  of  view  than  his  first 
unfortunate  poetical  attempts.  It  is  true  they  are  extremely 
clumsy,  and,  in  certain  places,  quite  incorrect  in  sentence 
structure ;  the  difference  between  his  early  prose  and  his 
later  masterpieces  shows  very  clearly  the  great  work  and  the 
tremendous  development  which  lie  between  them ;  but  even 
here,  in  his  earliest  productions,  we  find  several  efforts  at 
passionate  eloquence,  which  was  to  become  the  most  con- 
spicuous characteristic  of  Kousseau's  style  in  its  maturity. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  long  he  remained  in  Soleure 
after  the  exposure  of  the  archimandrite ;  it  could  not  have 
been  many  days.  Kousseau's  account  is  quite  incorrect  on 
this  point ;  he  says  he  went  from  here  direct  to  Paris,  but 
both  the  letter  to  his  father,  mentioned  above,  and  the  letter 
to  Mile.  Giraud,  which  were  written  after  the  affair  with 
the  Greek,  were  sent  from  Neuchatel — so  he  must  have  >gone 
there  from  Soleure.  But  he  got  none  of  his  music  pupils 
back  again,  so  he  sent  cries  of  help  to  different  quarters,  to 
his  father,  whom  he  beseeches  to  send  him  money;  to 
Bishop  de  Bernex,  in  Annecy ;  and,  without  doubt,  also  to  the 
ambassador  in  Soleure.  From  his  father  there  was,  as  usual, 
no  answer  and  still  less  help,  but  the  two  others  interested 
themselves  in  him.  At  the  bishop's  recommendation  he 
returned  to  Soleure  and  then  started  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
to  be  tutor  for  a  young  M.  Godard.  "  They  gave  me  some 
letters,  a  hundred  francs  for  travelling  money,  much  good 
advice,  and  off  I  started." 

The  fourteen  days  he  spent  on  this  march  he  counts  among 
the  few  happy  ones  of  his  life ;  he  was  once  more  on  the 
highway,  on  foot  and  alone.  Alone  and  yet  not  alone,  for 
his  dreams  followed  him,  and  they  did  not  leave  him  a 
moment,  but,  brilliant  and  certain  of  consummation,  ac- 
companied him  as  he  wandered  and  built  his  castles  with 
tower  and  spire.  It  only  annoyed  him  when  people  showed 
him  friendliness  or  offered  him  a  seat  in  their  carriages,  or 
if  any  one  joined  him  in  his  solitude  on  the  highroad; 
none  of  them  suspected  with  what  brilliant  company  he 
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associated  when  he  was  allowed  to  be  alone.  This  time  his 
fantasy  was  concerned  with  war  and  glory — his  prospective 
pupil  was  the  nephew  of  a  colonel,  so  the  direction  for  his 
fancies  was  given.  It  was  undeniably  an  obstacle  that  he 
was  so  near-sighted,  but  he  had  read  somewhere  that  Marshal 
Schomberg  had  also  suffered  from  this  failing,  and  so  he 
did  not  see  that  that  could  make  any  difference  to  Marshal 
Eousseau.  One  thinks  involuntarily  of  Johannes  Ewald  and 
his  air-castles  on  his  way  to  the  Seven  Years'  War.  "  I  saw 
nothing  but  troops,  forts,  trenches,  batteries — and  myself  in 
the  midst  of  smoke  and  steam  quietly  dispensing  orders, 
field-glass  in  hand."  It  is  true  that  Kousseau  afterwards 
experienced  sentimental  scruples  against  the  horrors  of  war, 
by  which  Ewald  was  not  in  the  least  troubled. 

And  so  he  arrived  in  Paris.  It  was  a  dreadful  disappoint- 
ment. He  had  imagined  a  glory  beyond  dreams,  beautiful 
streets  with  palaces  of  marble  and  gold ;  he  entered  by 
the  Faubourg  St  Marceau,  saw  nothing  but  dirty  little 
passages,  wretched  black  houses,  uncleanliness  and  poverty ; 
everywhere  beggars,  street  vendors,  noise  and  misery. 

For  all  people  the  first  impression  is  an  important  one,  but 
for  a  man  like  Rousseau,  who  was  so  abnormally  receptive, 
and  in  whom  impressions  always  became  transformed, 
growing  in  retrospect,  such  impressions  may  become  over- 
powering and  decisive.  And  it  is  therefore  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  when  he,  after  having  told  of  his  disappoint- 
ment, adds :  "  All  this  struck  me  to  such  a  degree  that 
whatever  real  splendour  I  later  saw  in  Paris  was  not  able 
to  destroy  my  first  impression,  and  I  have  always  nour- 
ished a  secret  repulsion  toward  this  capital."  We  know 
the  attitude  he  afterwards  assumed  toward  Paris,  how  he 
was  constantly  fleeing  from  this  Babylon,  how  he  directed 
the  greater  part  of  his  polemic  writings  against  this  centre 
of  all  the  abominations  of  culture.  Of  course  the  numerous 
experiences  which  he  had  later  were  the  real  cause  of  this, 
but  beneath  it  all  lay  his  first  impression  as  an  equally 
powerful  motive,  the  impression  of  disappointment  over 
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the  yawning  abyss  between  his  golden  dreams  of  anticipa- 
tion and  the  hideous  reality  that  met  his  expectant  eye 
when  he  first  entered  Paris. 

At  first  he  was  pleased  with  the  Parisians — they  were 
polite  and  gracious  when  he  presented  his  letters  of 
introduction  ;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  their  attractive 
amiability  and  goodwill  was  only  a  pleasant  mannerism, 
and  the  corresponding  helpfulness  and  self-sacrifice  were 
not  to  be  discovered.  He  went  away  from  them  with  the 
best  hopes  but  never  heard  from  them  again.  He  was 
least  of  all  satisfied  with  Colonel  Godard,  who  proved  to 
be  an  old  miser,  and  who,  when  he  saw  Eousseau's  necessity, 
thought  that  he  could  secure  his  services  for  nothing.  On 
the  whole,  he  greeted  him  in  such  a  way  that  Jean  Jacques 
would  have  nothing  to  do  either  with  him  or  his  nephew. 
Disappointed  of  this,  his  only  chance  for  a  position,  he 
began  to  search  high  and  low  for  Mme.  de  Warens.  He 
finally  learned  that  she  had  gone  away  more  than  two 
months  before — whither  no  one  knew, — but  it  was  thought 
that  she  had  gone  to  Savoy  or  Turin,  or  perhaps  to  Switzer- 
land. 

Rousseau  started  off  after  her  blindly,  convinced  that  he 
should  be  able  to  find  her.  Before  he  went  away  he 
avenged  himself  on  Colonel  Godard  by  writing  a  lampoon 
on  him — "  the  only  satirical  poem  that  ever  came  from  my 
pen.  My  heart  is  not  malicious  enough  to  make  use  of 
such  a  talent;  but  I  believe  that  one  can  see  from  cer- 
tain polemics  written  in  my  own  defence  that  if  I  had 
possessed  a  belligerent  temperament,  my  opponents  would 
not  have  had  the  laugh  on  their  side."  This  is  the  second 
time  that  Eousseau  refers  in  '  Confessions '  to  his  poetic 
attempts. 

He  turned  his  steps  towards  Lyons,  but  as  usual  did  not 
hasten;  he  sauntered  along  so  lost  in  his  dreams  that  he 
sometimes  went  astray.  One  day  he  went  into  a  peasant's 
hut  to  eat  dinner.  "He  offered  me  skim-milk  and  coarse 
barley  bread — said  that  was  all  he  owned.  I  drank  the 
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milk  with  delight  and  ate  the  bread,  straw  and  all;  but 
this  was  not  particularly  strengthening  to  a  man  about  to 
swoon  from  fatigue."  A  little  while  afterwards,  when  the 
peasant  had  got  more  confidence  in  Jean  Jacques,  he 
opened  a  little  trap-door  beside  the  kitchen,  disappeared, 
and  came  back  immediately  with  a  piece  of  wheat-bread,  a 
delicious  ham,  and  a  bottle  of  wine;  an  omelet  was  also 
prepared,  and  Eousseau  had  one  of  his  lordly  meals.  When 
he  wanted  to  pay  for  it  the  peasant  became  restless,  would 
not  hear  a  word  about  money,  and  acted  in  a  very  peculiar 
way.  Eousseau  was  quite  at  sea  until  the  peasant  began 
to  mumble  something  about  "officers  and  cellar  rats."  He 
made  him  understand  that  he  hid  his  bread  and  wine  from 
the  tax-collectors,  and  that  he  would  be  lost  if  any  one  got 
a  suspicion  that  he  was  not  dying  of  hunger.  "  Everything 
he  said  made  a  great  impression  on  me,  for  I  had  never 
before  had  the  slightest  idea  of  it — an  impression  which 
will  never  be  obliterated.  It  became  the  germ  of  the 
unquenchable  hatred  in  my  heart  for  the  torments  which 
this  unhappy  people  had  to  endure  and  for  their  oppressors. 
Although  this  man  was  well-to-do,  he  did  not  dare  eat  the 
bread  which  he  had  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
could  avoid  ruin  only  by  pretending  to  be  in  the  same 
necessity  as  those  that  surrounded  him.  I  left  his  house 
full  of  pity  and  indignation,  deeply  deploring  that  this 
beautiful  country  upon  which  nature  had  lavished  her  gifts 
was  the  prey  of  barbarous  toll-collectors." 

I  do  not  understand  why  one  should  think,  as  some 
have  done,  that  Eousseau  was  guilty  of  the  least 
fabrication  in  relating  this  experience.  His  observation 
corresponds  accurately  with  what  other  travellers  and 
authors  have  reported,  and  certainly  is  not  at  all  tinged 
with  exaggeration.1  It  is  quite  natural  that  he,  who  came 
from  a  country  where  peasants  were  free  laud  -  owners, 
should  have  been  strongly  impressed  by  this  experience, 
and  that  it  should  have  become,  if  not  the  only  one, 

1  Cf.  H.  Taine,  L'Ancien  Regime,  livre  v.  ;  Le  Peuple,  i.  429-88. 
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at    least    one    important    source    of    his    hatred    toward 
oppression. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  the  stage  -  setting  for 
1  Astrea/  the  famous  romance  that  Rousseau  had  revelled  in 
as  a  boy,  is  to  be  found,  and  he  now  looked  forward  to 
wandering  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lignon,  to  re-live  on 
the  spot  the  experiences  of  his  old  hero  and  heroine;  but 
when  he  questioned  the  hostess  of  the  inn  about  directions, 
she  told  him  that  the  place  was  famous  for  its  iron  industry, 
and  his  enthusiasm  cooled  at  once ;  he  suddenly  lost  every 
desire  to  seek  his  dear  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  among 
"  a  crowd  of  smiths."  If  in  his  experience  with  the  French 
peasant  we  can  see  the  source  of  his  future  democracy,  we 
can  likewise  see  the  beginnings  of  the  future  romanticist 
in  his  disappointment  at  finding  that  industry  had  made  its 
inroads  into  the  holy  and  poetic  scenery  of  his  favourite 
romance. 

In  Lyons  he  had  an  old  acquaintance,  a  friend  of  Mme. 
de  Warens,  a  Mile,  du  Chatelet.  She  told  him  that  Maman 
had  passed  through  Lyons,  but  that  she  at  the  time  did 
not  know  whether  she  would  settle  in  Savoy  or  else- 
where. However,  she  offered  to  write  and  find  out  for 
him,  and  in  the  meantime  she  advised  him  to  wait  at 
Lyons.  He  agreed  to  this  but  was  ashamed  to  tell  her  of 
his  poverty.  In  order  to  manage  on  the  few  coppers  which 
he  had  in  his  pocket-book  he  was  often  obliged  to  sleep 
under  the  open  sky.  But  he  was  courageous  and  young, 
and  his  fantasy  helped  him  on  many  points;  he  lay  "on 
a  bench  in  the  park  just  as  peacefully  as  on  a  bed  of  roses." 
Indeed,  such  a  night  under  the  stars  inspired  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  passages  in  'Confessions/  One  lonely 
evening  he  had  wandered  out  on  the  highroad  outside 
of  the  town.  Terraced  gardens  bordered  the  road  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  "The  day  had  been  very  warm,  the 
evening  was  charming,  the  dew  lay  humid  on  the  dry  grass ; 
no  wind,  a  tranquil  night ;  the  air  was  fresh  without  being 
cold ;  the  sun  had  gone  down  but  had  left  reddish  vapours 
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in  the  sky  which  were  reflected  rose-coloured  in  the  water ; 
the  trees  on  the  terraces  were  full  of  nightingales  which 
answered  each  other.  I  walked  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy, 
abandoning  my  senses  and  my  heart  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  this — sighing  only  with  regret  at  being  alone.  Absorbed 
in  my  sweet  dreams,  night  came  on  without  my  feeling  that 
I  was  tired.  I  perceived  it  at  last.  I  ensconced  myself 
voluptuously  on  the  floor  of  a  niche  or  false  entrance  in  the 
terrace,  the  canopy  of  my  bed  was  formed  by  the  branches 
of  the  trees ;  a  nightingale  was  just  above  me;  its  song  put 
me  to  sleep ;  my  sleep  was  sweet,  my  awakening  still  more 
so.  My  eyes  met  the  sun,  the  water,  the  verdure,  a 
wonderful  landscape.  I  arose  and  shook  myself,  hunger 
took  possession  of  me,  and  I  started  gaily  toward  town, 
determined  to  spend  two  of  my  last  six  lires  on  breakfast. 
I  was  in  such  a  good  humour  that  I  went  singing  the 
whole  way — I  even  remember  that  I  sang  a  cantata  of 
Baptistin  which  I  knew  by  heart." 

His  happy  morning  song  was  to  bring  him  luck.  While 
he  was  wandering  along  toward  his  breakfast,  carolling  gaily, 
he  heard  a  step  behind  him,  turned  and  saw  a  man,  who 
greeted  him  pleasantly  and  asked  if  he  understood  music. 
They  got  into  conversation.  Eousseau  told  the  stranger  a 
little  of  his  history,  and  they  finally  agreed  that  Jean  Jacques 
should  accompany  him  home  to  copy  music  for  him.  In 
return  he  was  to  receive  everything  he  needed,  food  and 
shelter. 

Kousseau's  new  acquaintance  was  a  monk  of  St  Anthony, 
Rolichon,  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  who  sang  in  little 
concerts  which  he  and  his  friends  held.  Jean  Jacques  sat 
in  a  little  room  from  morning  till  evening  copying  music, 
interrupted  only  by  his  meals,  and  these  were  excellent  too. 
He  could  not  remember  ever  having  had  such  in  his  entire 
life,  and  they  came  very  opportunely,  for  he  had  lived  on 
very  meagre  fare  for  a  long  time  now,  and  was  as  empty  as  a 
gourd.  Notwithstanding  all  his  industry,  his  work  was  not 
of  the  first  quality.  When  they  tried  to  use  his  music  at 
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the  concert  it  proved  to  be  so  full  of  mistakes — omissions 
repetitions,  transpositions — that  no  one  could  play  from  it. 
Nevertheless  Eolichon  was  kind  to  him  to  the  last,  and  at 
parting  even  gave  him  a  few  shillings,  which  he  needed 
sorely.  In  the  meantime,  a  letter  had  come  from  Mme.  de 
Warens;  she  was  in  Chambery  now  and  was  willing  to 
receive  him — had  even  sent  him  travelling  money.  Jean 
Jacques  was  delighted  and  impatient  to  get  off,  but  had  to 
remain  in  Lyons  a  week  longer  to  execute  some  commissions 
for  Maman. 

During  this  time  he  was  constantly  with  Mile,  du  Chatelet, 
who  also  played  a  part  in  his  development.  She  was  neither 
young  nor  beautiful,  so  there  was  no  question  of  infatuation 
this  time,  but  she  was  an  intelligent  woman,  who  had  been 
about  in  the  world  and  took  a  keen  interest  in  studying 
human  nature  from  a  psychological  point  of  view.  "  And," 
says  Eousseau,  "  it  was  through  her  that  my  interest  for  the 
first  time  was  turned  in  this  direction."  Now  this  is  not 
quite  true ;  he  himself  has  said  that  Mme.  de  Warens  also 
had  pretensions  as  a  student  of  human  nature,  and  she  loved 
to  entertain  him  with  moral  expositions  of  La  Bruyere's 
'  Caract£res.'  Mile,  du  Chatelet's  favourite  author  was 
Lesage,  who  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  follower  of  La 
Bruyere.  La  Bruyere  was  the  forerunner,  Lesage  the  creator 
of  what  Frenchmen  call  "le  roman  de  rnoeurs."  Eousseau 
borrowed  '  Gil  Bias '  from  Mile,  du  Chatelet,  and  although  he 
was  still  too  much  occupied  with  "  les  grands  passions  "  to  be 
ripe  for  the  understanding  of  the  realistic  description  of  life 
and  men  in  this  novel,  he  nevertheless  read  it  with  pleasure, 
and  the  reading  bore  fruits.  After  a  slow  and  unsystematic 
intellectual  development  Eousseau  was  now  approaching  that 
point  of  maturity  which  would  bring  the  moment  for  him  to 
burst  into  bloom,  and  every  little  breeae  from  outside  helped 
to  give  the  line  of  direction  to  his  intellectual  inclina- 
tions. And  so  in  the  history  of  the  origin  of  his  interest  in 
physical  questions,  Mile,  du  Chatelet  has  also  her  little 
place. 
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At  last  the  longed-for  moment  of  departure  came,  and 
Rousseau  with  a  light  heart  wandered  off  to  that  dwelling-place 
which  he  had  so  long  looked  upon  as  his  home.  Anne"cy  no 
longer  claimed  it,  but  that  made  no  difference,  for  it  was 
not  the  house  itself  but  its  inmate  that  made  it  so  dear 
to  him. 
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X. 

CHAMBER  Y. 

IN  the  spring  of  1732 l  we  find  him  in  Chambery  with 
his  dear  Mme.  de  Warens,  who  this  time  not  only  re- 
ceived him  with  her  untiring  kindness  (although,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  above-mentioned  letter  to  Mile.  Giraud, 
there  had  been  a  serious  shadow  between  them),  but  was 
also  trying  to  secure  a  situation  for  him.  The  King  of 
Sardinia,  in  order  to  be  able  to  levy  his  land  tax  more 
systematically  and  more  forcibly,  had  established  a  surveyor's 
office  for  the  purpose  of  having  maps  of  his  provinces  made : 
it  was  an  extensive  affair,  which  occupied  two  or  three 
hundred  men,  some  of  them  engineers  who  worked  in  the 
open,  some  of  them  office  clerks  who  made  the  calculations. 
It  was  among  the  latter  that  Mme.  de  Warens  had, 
through  her  influence,  secured  a  position  for  Rousseau.  It 
was  no  brilliant  career,  and  the  position,  of  course,  was  far 
beneath  Rousseau's  soaring  expectations,  but  it  was  sufficient 
to  support  him,  and  Jean  Jacques,  in  any  case,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  begun  to  earn  his  bread 
honourably  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  as  he  himself  said. 

1  Ducros  (p.  72)  makes  the  time  the  summer  of  1731,  but  this  does  not 
agree  with  his  earlier  statements.  He  himself  (after  Dufour)  dates  the  letter 
to  Mile.  Giraud  and  the  first  letter  to  Rousseau's  father  the  summer  of  1731, 
but  both  these  were  written  in  Neuchatel  immediately  after  the  affair  with 
the  Greek  archimandrite.  After  that  time  Rousseau  had  been  in  Soleure, 
then  in  Paris,  then  in  Lyons,  and  judging  from  the  impression  we  get  from 
'  Confessions,'  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  time,  not  only  in  these  different  towns, 
but  also  on  the  journey.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  date  he  gives,  1732> 
is  the  correct  one. 
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And,  besides,  he  was  to  live  "  at  home."  It  is  true,  the 
house  was  a  great  disappointment,  as  it  was  very  different 
from  Anne*cy ;  there  was  neither  garden  nor  running  brook 
nor  landscape  outside  his  window.  All  was  dark  and  sad, 
and  his  room  was  the  darkest  and  saddest  of  the  whole 
house — a  house-wall  for  a  view,  a  cul-de-sac  for  a  street! 
There  was  little  light,  little  air,  and  little  room — only 
crickets,  rats,  and  rotten  planks.  But  what  did  all  this 
matter  when  he  was  to  live  in  her  house ! 

At  the  head  of  Mme.  de  Warens'  elaborate  household 
stood  Claude  Anet.  He  was  an  ordinary  peasant  who  had 
come  into  the  house  as  a  servant,  but  had  gradually 
advanced  to  be  first  Madame's  adviser,  then  her  steward, 
and  then — her  lover.  According  to  Eousseau's  description, 
Claude  Anet  was  a  considerable  personality,  a  man  filled 
with  a  desire  for  culture,  which  expressed  itself  chiefly 
in  the  study  of  botany,  in  which  he  had  acquired  a  great 
deal  of  information.  But  he  was  above  all  a  strong 
character.  He  was  not  more  than  five  years  older  than 
Eousseau  and  seven  years  younger  than  Mme.  de  Warens, 
but  both  of  them  had  the  deepest  respect  for  him,  and 
he  became  for  Jean  Jacques  somewhat  of  a  mentor,  in 
whose  presence  he  unconsciously  repressed  himself.  He 
was  extremely  unlike  his  two  companions  —  slow  and 
tenacious,  thoughtful,  careful,  reserved  and  rather  cold  in 
his  manner;  but  beneath  this  controlled  exterior  violent 
passions  burned,  passions  which  consumed  him.  A  short 
time  after  Eousseau's  arrival  he  attempted  to  commit 
suicide  by  taking  poison.  Eousseau  affirms  that  the  reason 
was  despair  at  Mme.  de  Warens'  having  spoken  harshly 
to  him  when  angry,  but  it  is  more  natural  to  assume  that 
the  real  cause  was  jealousy  of  the  newcomer  who  had 
acquired  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  house  and  in  the 
heart  of  his  beloved  mistress.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Jean  Jacques  learned  that  the  relation  between  Claude  Anet 
and  Maman  was  something  more  than  that  of  friendship, 
and,  of  course,  it  pained  him  to  find  that  there  was  some 
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one  who  stood  nearer  to  her  than  he  did.  But  when  he 
thought  things  over,  he  was  sure  chat  his  highest  wish  was 
that  she  should  be  happy,  and  anyhow  it  was  impossible 
for  rivalry  or  jealousy  to  flourish  in  her  presence.  Her 
amiability  was  so  great,  she  created  such  an  atmosphere 
of  goodness  about  her,  that  those  who  loved  her  involuntarily 
came  to  love  each  other, — it  never  occurred  to  them  to  wish 
each  other  ill.  And  so,  in  spite  of  all,  an  intimate  friend- 
ship sprang  up  between  Claude  Anet  and  Jean  Jacques, 
and  if  Anet  was  really  the  man  that  Eousseau  represents 
him  to  have  been,  it  was  certainly  no  misfortune  to  live 
in  daily  companionship  with  such  a  faithful,  truth-loving, 
and  self-controlled  character. 

At  first  things  went  very  well  in  the  surveyor's  office, 
for  the  work  required  attention  and  for  a  time  occupied 
his  entire  mind,  but  when  he  had  got  more  into  the  routine 
of  it  and  was  able  to  accomplish  it  automatically,  his 
restlessness  came  upon  him  again  and  he  yearned  for  his 
studies.  His  work  brought  him  in  contact  with  mathe- 
matics, and  although  he  could  get  on  without  higher 
arithmetic  yet  he  became  ambitious  in  that  direction.  He 
bought  arithmetic  books  and  studied,  and  he  says  "  I  learned 
well  because  I  learned  by  myself."  The  manner  in  which 
he  carried  out  these  studies  shows  us  what  significant 
progress  he  had  made  in  intellectual  maturity  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding.  It  is  true  the  real  intellectual 
awakening  had  not  yet  taken  place;  he  did  not  even  know 
yet  what  he  wanted  ;  he  had  no  remote  plans  in  choosing 
this  subject ;  mathematics  did  not  particularly  satisfy  any 
personally-felt  mental  need  in  him,  it  was  only  the  chance 
work  in  the  surveyor's  office  that  led  him  in  that  direction. 
But  he  was  now  mature  enough  to  demand  clearness  and 
depth  in  the  problems  that  crossed  his  intellectual  horizon, 
and  although  it  still  required  an  external  impetus  to  interest 
him  in  these  problems,  nevertheless  his  mind  had  developed 
sufficiently  for  them  to  give  him  pure,  intellectual  pleasure. 
It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  force  his  mind  to 
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accurate  and  clear  conceptions  by  absorbing  himself  in  the 
laws  of  numbers,  and  it  flattered  his  vanity  when  he 
succeeded  in  discovering  short  cuts  to  indisputable  results. 
A  latent  and  unconscious  attraction  that  drew  him  toward 
mathematics  was  founded  on  the  connection  between  this 
science  and  music,  for  music  was  a  sphere  in  which 
Eousseau's  soul  really  could  find  an  abode. 

In  the  surveyor's  office  Eousseau  also  sometimes  got  an 
opportunity  to  look  over  the  engineers'  portfolios,  and  this 
gave  him  a  desire  to  learn  to  draw ;  he  threw  himself  into 
it  with  great  zeal,  as  was  usual  when  he  undertook  any- 
thing. He  dabbled  with  brush  and  pencil  so  perseveringly 
that  his  health  suffered,  and  at  length  his  motherly  pro- 
vidence had  to  put  an  end  to  it.  But  it  appears  that  he  was 
absolutely  without  talents  in  this  direction,  so  his  feverish 
industry  accomplished  nothing. 

It  is  strange  that  he  showed  no  interest  in  botany  while 
at  Chambery,  for  in  his  old  age  this  was  his  chief  passion. 
One  might  have  expected  this  subject  to  attract  his  nature- 
loving  eye,  and  besides,  Claude  Anet  was  almost  a  pro- 
fessional. He  and  Mrne.  de  Warens  often  made  botanical 
excursions  together,  but  Eousseau  only  made  fun  of  these 
studies.  He  himself  thought  that  the  reason  he  could 
not  share  his  companions'  interest  in  botany  was  that  it 
was  indissolubly  connected  with  medicine ;  what  occupied 
them  was  not  the  plants  for  their  own  sakes,  but  chiefly 
for  the  curative  qualities  to  be  found  in  them,  and  this  never 
attracted  Eousseau's  interest  at  any  period  of  his  life. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Eousseau's  attention  became 
drawn  to  politics  and  public  matters,  though  not  to  the 
sociological  questions  that  he  was  to  attack  later  in  so  rev- 
olutionary a  manner.  On  the  18th  of  October  1733  France 
declared  war  on  Austria,  the  King  of  Sardinia  became 
involved,  and  French  troops  passed  through  Savoy  on  their 
way  to  Lombardy.  Eousseau  sided  passionately  with  the 
French,  was  one  of  them  heart  and  soul.  He  had  just  read 
Brantome's  'Vies  des  Hommes  illustres  et  des  grands  Cap- 
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itaines  frangais  et  etrangers,'  and  his  head  was  full  of 
names  and  deeds  from  France's  proud  history.  Now  that 
he  heard  of  the  same  names,  borne  by  descendants  of  the 
heroes  of  whom  he  had  read,  his  fantasy  painted,  in  glowing 
colours,  bloody  battles  and  exciting  encounters,  in  which 
scions  of  great  houses  carried  the  standards  of  their  fore- 
fathers to  honour  and  glory.  He,  who  had  never  before  taken 
a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  now  became  the  most  inveterate 
newspaper  reader  in  the  town,  and  he  was  always  among 
the  inquisitive  ones  who  stood  in  the  market-place  and 
awaited  the  post  with  its  exciting  news. 

Mathematics,  drawing,  politics,  history — one  might  think 
that  this  was  occupation  enough  for  a  man  who  was  confined 
to  a  desk  in  a  surveyor's  office  seven  or  eight  hours  a-day. 
And  yet  there  was  one  interest  that  lay  deeper  than  the 
ones  named,  and  that  gradually  came  to  extinguish  all 
the  others,  though  only  temporarily.  This  was  music, — 
music  which  he  himself  believed  was  the  sphere  to  which 
he  was  born.  Here  also  his  greater  intellectual  maturity 
exhibited  itself  in  an  unconquerable  desire  for  systematic 
and  theoretic  insight. 

The  great  musical  light  of  France,  and  of  the  world  at 
that  time,  was  Jean  Philippe  Kameau.  He  obtained  his 
first  triumph  in  opera  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirties,  and 
his  celebrity  drew  attention  to  his  theoretical  works,  which 
had  before  been  known  only  to  professionals  and  specialists. 
Eameau's  name  had  also  reached  out-of-the-way  Chambe'ry 
by  that  time,  and  as  Kousseau  by  chance  heard  of  his  '  Traite* 
de  1'Harmonie  reduite  a  ces  Principes  naturels/  he  did  not 
rest  until  he  had  secured  it.  He  happened  to  fall  ill  at  the 
moment,  and  during  his  extended  convalescence  found 
excellent  opportunity  to  absorb  himself  in  the  difficult 
work. 

Rameau  followed  the  usual  tendency  of  the  day,  which  had 
adopted  Descartes'  theory,  and  he  applied  the  mathematical 
method  to  all  arts  and  sciences ;  he  made  music  absolutely 
dependent  on  mathematics,  and  was  quite  convinced  that 
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he,  in  so  doing,  was  consistent  with  natural  laws.  In  this 
he  was  largely  supported  by  his  contemporaries.  It  was 
said  that,  after  Kameau's  method,  it  was  a  simple  matter 
to  play  or  compose,  and  that  what  had  before  taken  years 
to  learn  one  could  now  acquire  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  But  all  of  Kameau's  works  were  miserably  writ- 
ten, confused,  obscure,  and  extremely  difficult  to  understand. 
Kousseau  brooded  late  and  early  over  his  '  Traite/  but  could 
not  unravel  the  tangles,  and  things  did  not  improve  when 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  another  musician  in  Chambery, 
Abbe  Palais,  who  had  had  excellent  training  from  an  old 
Italian  monk.  Palais  developed  the  principles  of  Italian 
music  for  him  with  great  clearness,  and  that  gave  him  two 
theories  to  deal  with  instead  of  one, — two  theories  which 
stood  in  mutual  opposition  to  each  other.  By  comparing 
these  opposing  opinions  he  struggled  gradually  to  a  clearer 
conception,  and  his  ear  soon  began  to  ring  with  accompani- 
ments, chords,  and  harmonies.  This  required  an  outlet,  and 
so  Eousseau  collected  all  the  musical  talent  in  the  little 
town,  and  arranged  monthly  concerts  at  the  house  of 
Mme.  de  Warens,  where  he  himself  with  pride  wielded 
the  baton. 

The  surveyor's  office  in  the  light  of  comparison  gradually 
lost  every  attraction ;  the  disagreeableness  of  the  confining 
and  constant  work  depressed  him  more  and  more ;  to  sit 
eight  hours  a-day  at  the  most  tiresome  business,  surrounded 
by  people  still  more  tiresome,  shut  in,  in  a  hopeless,  ill- 
smelling  office, — this  was  not  to  be  borne  by  a  man  who 
was  absorbed  in  music,  and  dreamed  of  celebrity  on  the 
concert  or  operatic  stage.  He  thought  he  had  been  ex- 
tremely persevering  this  time  anyhow — for  almost  two  years 
he  had  sat  there  and  written  and  calculated;  there  was 
bound  to  come  an  end  to  such  things. 

And  so  one  day  he  went  to  Mme.  de  Warens  and  said 
that  he  intended  relinquishing  his  position  and  devoting 
himself  entirely  to  music.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
Maman  was  not  particularly  delighted  over  this  new  sur- 
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prise ;  she  thought  it  extremely  rash  of  him  to  give  up  an 
excellent  position,  which  brought  in  a  certain  income,  in 
order  to  enter  upon  the  doubtful  and  little  respected  pro- 
fession of  a  musician.  But  all  her  arguments  were  of  no 
use  against  his  passionate  stream  of  eloquence ;  he  did  not 
leave  her  until  he  had  got  her  consent,  and  then  he  rushed 
off  to  the  general  director  to  resign ;  he  felt  as  though  he 
had  performed  the  act  of  a  hero ;  "  I  willingly  gave  up  my 
situation  without  a  reason,  without  an  excuse,  with  the 
same,  indeed  with  greater  joy,  than  that  with  which  I  had 
undertaken  it  two  years  before." 

Eousseau  immediately  established  himself  as  rnusic- 
teacher,  and,  at  first,  things  went  better  than  one  could 
have  expected.  It  is  not  certain  that  it  did  not  rather 
overawe  the  good  citizens  of  Chambe'ry  to  see  a  man  give 
up  a  position  of  certainty  in  order  to  follow  the  precarious 
fortunes  of  his  chosen  profession.  They  thought  that  a  man 
who  could  take  such  an  unheard-of  step  must  be  inspired 
by  genius.  Besides  there  were  no  competitors  in  the  little 
town,  and,  says  Rousseau,  "  a  one-eyed  man  is  king  among 
blind  people";  and  then,  too,  he  was  a  young  man  of 
attractive  appearance,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had 
so  many  pupils  that  his  income  quite  equalled  that  of  the 
secretaryship  of  the  surveyor's  office. 

Jean  Jacques  was  delighted  with  the  change  in  his  life. 
He  mentions  with  great  satisfaction  all  the  beautiful  ladies 
of  the  aristocracy  who  dressed  themselves  as  attractively 
as  they  could  so  as  to  charm  the  handsome  young  music- 
teacher.  There  were  brunettes  and  blondes,  slender  ones 
and  plump  ones,  and  Jean  Jacques  had  an  appreciative  eye 
for  every  kind ;  he  thought  them  all  charming — in  fact,  he 
could  not  remember  a  single  woman  of  Chambery  who  was 
not  beautiful. 

Sometimes  he  condescended  to  the  bourgeoisie  also,  and 
among  the  ladies  of  this  class  he  makes  special  mention 
of  a  Mile.  Lard,  a  perfect  model  for  a  Grecian  statue,  "  the 
most  beautiful  woman  I  have  ever  seen,  if  beauty  can  really 
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exist  where  there  is  neither  life  nor  soul."  Unfortunately 
she  was  indolent,  cold,  and  so  indifferent  that  it  was  equally 
impossible  to  please  or  displease  her.  However,  her  mother 
was  all  the  more  lively  and  enterprising ;  she  never  left  the 
room  when  he  was  giving  her  daughter  her  lesson,  and  was 
so  bold  in  her  attentions  that  even  Eousseau,  who  had  never 
been  indifferent  to  offers  of  female  friendship,  found  it  too 
much  of  a  good  thing. 

He  told  Mme.  de  Warens  the  story  of  his  experiences 
with  his  female  pupils,  and  with  Mme.  Lard,  and  it  affected 
her  in  an  excessively  peculiar  manner,  causing  her  to  take 
a  step  still  more  surprising. 

He  describes  this  scene  in  the  fifth  book  of  '  Confessions ' : 
"  Maman  said  that  if  she  was  to  save  me  from  the  dangers 
of  youth  it  was  time  to  treat  me  like  a  man,  and  she  did 
so,  but  in  the  most  singular  way."  She  went  about 
looking  more  serious  than  usual,  and  preached  even  more 
morality ;  it  was  as  though  she  were  hiding  something,  and 
Jean  Jacques  began  to  speculate  as  to  what  could  lie  behind 
it  all.  One  day  he  asked  her,  and  that  was  just  what  she 
wished.  She  proposed  that  they  should  take  a  walk  to- 
gether the  next  day,  so  they  started  off  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  were  together  the  whole  day,  and  she  occupied 
the  time  in  preparing  him  for  the  favour  which  she  in- 
tended bestowing  upon  him;  she  did  not  act  as  other 
women  would  have  done,  she  was  neither  coquettish  nor 
tempting,  but  she  talked  to  him  in  reasonable  and  well- 
weighed  words  "which  spoke  more  to  my  heart  than  to 
my  senses."  But  Kousseau  was  restless,  and  did  not  listen 
particularly  to  what  she  said ;  at  first  he  was  too  impatient 
for  her  to  come  to  the  point,  and  when  he  really  did  under- 
stand, he  was  too  passionately  occupied  with  her  herself 
to  be  able  to  listen  to  her  words.  She  continued  her 
singular  course  in  love  -  making  by  putting  conditions 
which  he  did  not  even  understand,  and  ended  by  giving 
him  eight  days  for  reflection,  against  which  he  was  gallant 
enough  to  protest,  but  for  which  in  his  heart  he  was  grate- 
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ful,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  He  tells  in  full  detail  how 
he  felt  during  the  time  of  waiting ;  his  sentiments  were  by 
no  means  those  of  joyful  anticipation,  they  were  mingled 
with  so  many  other  feelings  that  darkened  his  prospective 
happiness, — anxiety  and  fear  of  the  unknown,  natural  re- 
pulsion toward  resigning  himself  to  a  woman  whom  he  had 
hitherto  looked  upon  with  the  feelings  of  a  son,  the  painful 
knowledge  that  he  shared  her  favour  with  another.  Besides 
he  knew  her  temperament  de  glace  ;  he  was  fully  aware  that 
her  sacrifice  was  purely  pedagogical,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  love.  The  eight  days  therefore  did  not  seem  at  all 
like  centuries;  on  the  contrary,  they  went  much  too 
quickly. 

The  whole  of  this  story,  which  Eousseau  with  ungallant 
indiscretion  relates  in  every  detail,  seems  most  unnatural 
and  most  improbable,  and  there  are  several  biographers  who 
do  not  believe  a  word  of  the  whole  thing,  but  look  upon  it 
as  a  conscious  fabrication  of  Eousseau's  later  days.  But 
we  must  remember  that  Jean  Jacques,  in  the  matter  of  love- 
affairs,  was  an  abnormal  person,  absolutely  lacking  in  mas- 
culine initiative,  and  who  therefore  always  took  a  passive 
part  in  the  various  experiences  of  this  kind  that  filled  his 
life.  And  such  women  as  Mme.  de  Warens,  who  unite 
great  goodness  of  heart  with  complete  lack  of  passion,  and 
who  on  account  of  this  very  coldness  are  able  to  reason 
themselves  into  erotic  cynicism, — such  women  have  cer- 
tainly been  heard  of  before. 

When  Maman  had  made  her  young  friend  her  lover,  she 
wanted  to  make  him  a  gallant  also — she  did  everything  in 
her  power  to  improve  his  manners,  which  still  left  much  to 
be  desired ;  but  the  results  were  distressing,  whether  it  be 
that  she  lacked  pedagogical  talent  or  that  he  was  too  un- 
receptive.  He  was  sent  to  a  dancing -school,  but  never 
even  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  walk  through  a  minuet; 
and  still  less  successful  were  his  lessons  in  fencing,  as  he 
never  learned  to  manage  even  the  simplest  thrusts. 

In  spite  of  this,  Eousseau  lived  in  unalloyed  happiness 
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with  his  motherly  mistress ;  he  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
at  all  embarrassed  at  having  Claude  Anet  for  a  partner,  and, 
if  we  can  believe  '  Confessions/  Anet  also  took  things  quietly. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  aware  of  Eousseau's 
promotion ;  but  he  knew  Mme.  de  Warens'  theories  in 
regard  to  love,  and  could  not  protest  against  her  living  in 
accordance  with  them.  If  he  felt  any  pain  over  the  faith- 
lessness of  his  mistress,  he  never  showed  what  he  felt,  and 
so  there  developed  a  triangular  situation  "  which  perhaps 
has  never  seen  its  counterpart  on  this  earth."  The  three 
were  one  in  heart  and  thought.  They  were  so  much  a  part 
of  each  other  that  "  if  one  of  us  was  absent  from  a  meal,  or 
if  a  fourth  person  were  present,  all  became  confusion,  et 
malgre  nos  liaisons  particulieres,  les  tete-a-tete  nous  e'taient 
moins  doux  que  la  reunion." 

However,  this  beautiful  tripartite  idyl  did  not  last  long ; 
on  one  of  his  botanical  expeditions  in  the  Alps,  Anet 
caught  a  cold  that  resulted  in  lung  trouble  which  caused  his 
death.1  He  died  on  the  13th  of  March  1734,  and  Eousseau 
was  bowed  down  with  sorrow  over  the  loss  of  the  "  truest 
friend  he  ever  had  " — although  this  did  not  prevent  his  being 
rather  pleased  at  inheriting  Claude's  knick-knacks. 

At  Anet's  death,  Eousseau  became  the  only  cock  of  the 
walk;  he  was  promoted  to  adviser  and  steward  for  Mme. 
de  Warens — certainly  a  poor  exchange.  Anet  had  been  a 
thoughtful  and  careful  steward,  and,  by  the  authority  he 
exercised  through  his  quiet  strength,  he  was  an  extremely 

1  Mugnier  (op.  cit.,  119  f.)  declares  this  to  be  pure  invention  on  Kousseau's 
part.  "  One  does  not  seek  aromatic  plants  on  the  Alps  in  the  month  of 
March  ;  one  would  find  nothing  but  snow."  This  may  be  true,  but  it  does 
not  seem  impossible  to  me  that  Anet  may  have  been  in  the  Alps  during  the 
summer  or  autumn,  and  caught  a  cold  which  developed  into  a  fatal  illness  in 
the  course  of  the  following  winter.  Mugnier  states  positively  that  it  was 
Mme.  de  Warens'  faithlessness  that  killed  Auet,  and  I  cannot  deny  that 
what  Rousseau  told  of  his  attempt  at  suicide  is  rather  inconsistent  with  the 
calmness  with  which  he,  according  to  Rousseau,  took  his  rival's  advancement, 
but  the  safest  plan  is  to  say  that  we  really  cannot  be  sure  about  it,  though  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  think  that  he  may  have  died  in  March  of  pleurisy, 
which  originated  in  a  cold  caught  in  July  or  August. 
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necessary  counterbalance  to  the  lady  of  the  house  and  her 
extensive  schemes.  Jean  Jacques  enjoyed  the  same  confi- 
dence and  intimacy  as  his  predecessor,  but  lacked  his 
authority.  He  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  that  her 
affairs  were  going  down ;  he  did  not  lack  a  certain  bourgeois 
sense  of  order,  and  he  warned  her  many  times  against  her 
rash  economical  methods,  which  recognised  no  distinction 
between  income  and  outlay ;  but  she  would  not  listen  to 
him,  nor  take  him  seriously,  she  only  joked  and  petted  him 
when  he  began  to  scold. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  she  should  have  little  confidence 
in  his  economical  wisdom,  for  when  he  wanted  something 
for  himself  he  did  not  scruple  to  involve  her  in  further 
expenses.  For  instance,  in  the  summer  of  1735  he  decided 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Besanc.on  to  study 
music — a  trip  that  cost  poor  Maman  800  francs,  and  she  was 
already  deeply  in  debt.  It  was  one  of  the  world's  celebri- 
ties, Abbe7  Blanchard,  with  whom  he  intended  studying,  and 
he  expected  to  return  to  his  beloved  mistress  laden  with 
honour  and  gold.  Blanchard  received  him  very  cordially, 
read  his  attempts  at  composition,  praised  them  very  much, 
and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  appearing  in  a  concert,  and 
he  had  a  great  success.  But  that  was  the  end.  Blanchard 
had  just  received  a  very  flattering  offer  of  the  position  as 
leader  of  the  royal  orchestra  in  Paris,  and  he  was  willing  to 
take  Jean  Jacques  with  him  and  secure  a  place  for  him  in 
the  orchestra.  Kousseau  was  on  the  point  of  starting ;  but, 
sitting  alone  in  his  hotel,  he  was  seized  by  scruples.  It  was 
not  such  a  simple  step  he  was  about  to  take,  as  he  had  still 
two  years'  study  before  him.  Blanchard  said  that  he  could 
not  be  admitted  until  he  had  finished,  and  what  was  he 
to  live  on  in  the  meantime?  On  second  thoughts,  he 
decided  that  it  was  best  for  him  to  return  to  Chambery  and 
continue  his  music-teaching,  and  so  he  did. 

Among  his  pupils  there  was  a  young  man  whose  ac- 
quaintance was  to  be  of  great  significance  to  Eousseau. 
This  was  de  Conzid,  a  Savoyard  nobleman,  who  went  to 
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Rousseau  more  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  know  him 
personally  than  of  benefiting  by  his  teaching.  He  was  an 
agreeable,  cultured,  well-informed  man,  and  he  and  Rousseau 
were  soon  the  best  of  friends.  "  The  germs  of  literature 
and  philosophy  which  began  to  develop  in  me,  and  which 
required  only  a  little  nursing  and  competition,  got  necessary 
nourishment  from  him."  He  had  very  little  interest  in 
music,  so  the  two  young  friends  used  their  hour  for  every- 
thing except  singing.  They  ate  breakfast  together,  talked 
together,  and  read  literary  news  together — but  not  a  word 
of  music.  They  were  especially  interested  in  Voltaire's 
correspondence  with  the  Prussian  Crown  Prince,  which  was 
creating  such  a  sensation  at  the  time.  They  were  enthusi- 
astic admirers  of  the  two  celebrated  letter-writers,  and  every- 
thing that  concerned  them  was  sure  to  arouse  their  strongest 
interest ;  they  devoured  whatever  they  could  find  of 
Voltaire's.  From  the  correspondence  they  passed  on  to  his 
philosophical  letters,  and  Rousseau  became  a  blind  wor- 
shipper of  the  great  scoffer,  who  later  was  to  become  one  of 
his  bitterest  enemies.  "  The  taste  which  I  formed  for  this 
kind  of  reading  filled  me  with  a  desire  to  write  with 
elegance,  and  I  tried  to  imitate  the  beautiful  word-painting 
of  this  author  with  whom  I  was  so  charmed."  His  love  of 
study  grew  under  his  inspiring  association  with  de  Conzie, 
and  was  never  extinguished,  although  it  was  still  not 
characterised  by  the  irresistible  intensity  which  was  to  come 
later. 

Mme.  de  Warens'  house  was  no  place  for  quiet  study; 
there  was  the  eternal  disturbance  of  people  coming  and 
going,  doubtful  characters,  adventurers,  and  schemers,  who 
tried,  much  too  successfully,  to  turn  her  generosity  to  good 
account.  Rousseau  often  felt  homeless  in  this  whirl,  and 
used  whatever  opportunity  he  could  find  to  escape,  by 
going  away  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, — he  had  not  yet 
lost  his  love  of  vagabondage. 

He  lived  in  this  way  for  several  years,  his  time  occupied 
with  musical  or  literary  interests  and  travelling.  He  has 
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still  no  plans  for  the  future.  In  a  letter  to  his  father  (of 
uncertain  date,  but,  at  any  rate,  during  this  time,  1735-37), 
he  declares  that  he  agrees  with  him  that  it  is  high  time 
he  should  find  some  sure  way  of  making  his  living,  but 
he  says  this  is  not  such  an  easy  matter,  He  mentions  the 
difficult  courses  open  to  him,  and  having  referred,  in  tacit 
reproach,  to  his  wasted  youth,  which  passed  without  his 
having  received  an  education  in  any  definite  branch,  he 
points  out  three  possibilities:  he  can  be  a  musician,  or  a 
secretary  for  some  distinguished  man,  or  a  governor  (tutor  in 
a  private  family).  He  is  now  trying,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  to  prepare  himself  for  one  of  the  last-named 
positions,  and,  in  the  meantime,  he  can  earn  a  temporary 
subsistence  by  music-teaching,  in  which  he  considers  himself 
to  be  fairly  proficient.  This  sounds  almost  like  a  systematic 
plan. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  a  misfortune  which  he  thought 
was  to  put  an  abrupt  end  to  all  of  his  plans.  During  the 
summer  of  1737  he  was  for  some  time  keenly  interested  in 
chemistry,  and  occasionally  undertook  small  experiments. 
One  day  he  was  trying  to  make  "  sympathetic  ink "  when 
the  bottle  exploded  like  a  bomb  and  hit  him  in  the  face.  "  I 
swallowed  a  quantity  of  poison ;  I  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
I  was  blind  for  almost  six  weeks,"  he  writes  in '  Confessions,' 
and  the  proof  that  he  really  believed  that  his  last  hour  was 
come  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  formally  and  legally 
made  a  will. 

This  document  is  preserved,  and  is  of  interest  chiefly  be- 
cause it  shows  how  seriously  Eousseau  even  at  this  time 
looked  upon  his  Catholic  religion.  He  prepares  himself  for 
death  in  obedience  to  all  the  forms  of  the  Church  ;  he  crosses 
himself  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  recommends  his  soul  to  God  his  Creator,  beseeches 
him  by  the  suffering  of  Christ  and  through  the  intercession 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  his  patron  saints  John  and  James 
to  show  him  mercy  and  receive  his  soul  into  Paradise ;  he 
declares  himself  willing  to  live  and  die  in  the  faith  of  the 
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Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Eoman  Church,  and  intrusts  his  burial 
to  his  heir  (Mme.  de  Warens),  enjoining  her  to  provide  for 
prayers  to  God  for  the  peace  of  his  soul,  and  he  leaves  small 
sums  to  the  different  cloisters  of  the  town  so  that  masses 
may  be  read  for  him,  otherwise  the  chief  provision  of  the 
will  instituted  Mme.  de  Warens  as  sole  heir. 

In  the  meantime  the  injury  was  not  as  great  as  Jean 
Jacques  had  imagined ;  it  was  even  an  exaggeration  to  say 
he  was  blind  for  six  weeks,  for  already  a  month  afterwards 
we  find  him  in  Geneva  in  negotiations  with  his  father  to  get 
his  maternal  inheritance  paid  to  him  :  he  had  written  to  him 
before,  but  had  never  succeeded  in  getting  an  answer.  Now 
the  matter  was  adjusted,  he  was  paid  his  4500  gulden  and 
hastened  back  to  Chambery  with  his  money  intact,  with  the 
exception  of  his  personal  expenses  and  those  connected  with 
the  matter.  "  I  hurried  home  to  lay  the  rest  at  Maman's 
feet.  My  heart  beat  with  joy  on  the  way,  and  I  rejoiced  a 
thousand  times  more  when  I  put  this  money  into  her  hand 
than  when  I  received  it  myself.  She  accepted  it  as  a  matter 
of  course,  which  is  natural  for  such  noble  characters,  who 
themselves  do  these  things  easily  and  look  upon  them 
without  admiration,  and  it  was  also  a  matter  of  course  that 
almost  all  the  money  was  used  on  me." 

This  all  sounds  very  beautiful,  but  if  we  add  together  the 
sums  which  Mme.  de  Warens  paid  out  for  him  both  then  and 
later,  it  certainly  was  not  Eousseau  who  was  on  the  credit  side. 

It  was  in  August  1737  that  Eousseau  came  back  from 
Geneva  with  his  little  inheritance,  and  in  all  probability  he 
even  then  found  conditions  in  Maman's  house  changed;  a 
new  man  had  come  into  the  house  and  he  had  taken  or  was 
about  to  take  possession  of  Jean  Jacques'  place.  It  is  true 
that  in  '  Confessions '  he  makes  this  new  and  fateful  relation 
take  place  at  a  somewhat  later  period  of  time  ;  but  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  from  Grenoble  some  time  afterwards  indicates 
that  he  did  not  remember  rightly.  In  fact  { Confessions '  is 
marred  by  hopeless  chronological  confusion  in  the  chapters 
relating  to  these  years. 
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It  is  certain  that  he  was  only  a  short  time  at  Chambe'ry 
before  starting  once  more  on  a  journey.  He  was  not  well ; 
he  had  not  received  any  permanent  injury  from  the  explosion, 
but  he  was  nervous  and  anaemic  and  without  energy.  Per- 
haps Maman's  coolness  had  had  some  effect.  He  went  about 
as  pale  as  a  corpse  and  as  thin  as  a  skeleton ;  his  pulse  beat 
in  his  veins  and  his  heart  was  irregular;  he  was  always 
depressed,  slack,  and  miserable,  and  moved  about  with  diffi- 
culty; if  he  walked  a  little  fast,  he  became  almost  suffocated; 
if  he  leaned  over,  he  had  an  attack  of  dizziness ;  he  could 
not  lift  the  lightest  object,  and  he  was  reduced  to  a  painful 
inactivity  at  a  time  when  his  impatient  soul  was  yearning 
to  make  use  of  all  of  its  powers.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was 
troubled  by  what  our  ancestors  called  the  vapours ;  he  burst 
into  tears  without  the  least  excuse ;  he  started  in  terror  at 
the  sound  of  a  bird  flying  past,  or  a  leaf  falling  to  the  ground; 
he  was  abnormally  sensitive,  capricious,  and  fickle  in  his 
humour.  Things  became  still  worse,  when  he  began  to  study 
physiology  and  anatomy,  for  he  saw  before  his  mind's  eye 
all  the  organs  of  his  body  and  was  sure  that  there  was 
not  a  single  one  of  them  in  order, — he  never  read  a  de- 
scription of  a  disease  without  feeling  convinced  that  that 
was  his  case.  At  last  he  fastened  on  the  belief  that  what 
ailed  him  was  a  polypus  in  the  heart,  and  as  he  had  heard 
of  a  doctor  in  Montpellier  who  was  known  to  have  cured 
such  a  case,  off  he  went  to  Montpellier. 

He  started  in  the  beginning  of  September.  On  the  trip 
he  had  an  experience,  an  amorous  adventure,  a  genuine 
one,  the  first  and  last  real  one  in  his  whole  life.  He 
dwells  with  delight  and  great  frankness  on  the  details  of 
his  blessedness,  and  Mme.  de  Larnage  was  and  continued  to 
be  a  never-to-be-forgotten  sunbeam  in  his  life.  He  forgot 
all  about  the  polypus  in  his  heart.  However,  this  was  only 
an  "amour  de  voyage";  at  Saint-Esprit  they  said  farewell 
to  each  other,  and  Eousseau  promised  to  visit  her  on  his 
return  trip.  But  he  did  not  keep  his  promise ;  he  went  past 
her  house,  very  proud  of  his  self-control.  He  acknowledges 
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that  he  did  not  do  so  without  a  sigh  of  regret,  but  in  requital 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  say  to  himself  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  "  I  deserve  my  self-respect,  I  am 
capable  of  placing  duty  before  pleasure." 

In  the  meantime  he  remained  a  long  time  in  Montpellier, 
much  longer  than  he  wished ;  for  he  detested  the  town  and 
the  people,  and  he  did  not  believe  in  the  doctor.  We  have 
three  of  his  letters  to  Mme.  de  Warens  written  from  there. 
We  see  from  them  that  their  relations  had  begun  to  cool  a 
little  on  her  side;  he  writes  time  and  again,  asking  for 
money,  but  gets  no  reply,  and  when  he  finally  does  get  an 
answer,  it  is  not  what  he  wished  but  is  full  of  upbraidings 
and  reproaches.  He  tries  to  write  coolly  and  in  a  business- 
like way,  but  he  cannot  always  manage  it  and  sometimes 
suddenly  loses  control.  In  a  letter,  where  he  addresses  her 
as  madame,  there  is  a  postscript  of  quite  another  tone :  "Ah  ! 
dearest  Maman,  I  would  rather  be  with  you,  even  though  I 
should  have  to  perform  the  hardest  labour  on  earth,  than 
own  the  greatest  fortune  in  another  place  ;  I  cannot  live 
away  from  you,  it  is  quite  useless  to  think  of  it ;  I  told  you 
so  long  ago,  and  I  feel  it  even  more  passionately  now.  If  I 
can  obtain  this  boon,  everything  else  will  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  me.  .  .  .  For  the  love  of  God,  you  must  arrange 
it  so  that  I  do  not  die  of  despair.  I  agree  to  everything.  I 
subject  myself  to  anything,  except  the  one  point  on  which 
I  am  incapable  of  submitting.  Ah,  dear  Maman  !  Are  you 
no  longer  my  dear  Maman  ?  Have  I  lived  a  little  too  long  ? " 
At  last  he  was  on  the  way  home,  he  hurried  on,  using  the 
diligence  much  more  than  he  had  intended,  and  arrived  a 
half-day  before  the  time  he  had  named.  He  waited  at  the 
nearest  station  until  the  hour  he  was  expected,  so  as  to  make 
sure  of  the  warm  reception  he  hoped  for,  but  he  was  greatly 
disappointed. 

"  I  arrived  to  the  minute.  When  still  far  away  from  the 
house,  I  began  to  gaze  down  the  road  to  see  if  I  could  catch 
sight  of  her ;  my  heart  beat  more  and  more  as  I  approached. 
I  arrive  quite  out  of  breath.  ...  I  see  no  one  in  the  court, 
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no  one  at  the  gate,  no  one  in  the  window.  I  begin  to  feel 
anxious.  I  am  alarmed  lest  something  may  have  happened. 
I  go  in  and  find  the  house  quiet :  the  workmen  sat  eating  in 
the  kitchen,  otherwise  there  was  no  table  laid.  The  maid 
seemed  surprised  to  see  me,  she  did  not  know  that  I  was 
expected.  I  go  upstairs  and  see  her  at  last, — the  dear 
Maman  whom  I  loved  so  tenderly,  so  passionately,  so  purely. 
I  fly  to  her  and  throw  myself  at  her  feet.  '  Ah,  are  you 
there,  my  boy  ? '  she  says,  and  kisses  me,  '  have  you  had  a 
pleasant  journey  ?  How  are  you  ? '  This  reception  con- 
fused me.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  not  got  my  letter.  Yes, 
she  had.  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  had  not  received  it, 
I  said.  A  young  man  was  with  her.  I  knew  him  slightly, 
as  I  had  met  him  at  the  house  before  I  left;  but  now  he 
seemed  to  be  quite  at  home  there,  and  so  he  was.  In  short, 
I  found  my  place  usurped." 

The  description  he  gives  of  his  fortunate  rival  is  flattering 
neither  to  him  nor  to  Mine,  de  Warens'  taste.  "  His  name 
was  Wintzenried,  he  was  from  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  he  was 
apprentice  to  a  wigmaker,  and  travelled  around  the  country 
in  this  capacity.  He  had  come  and  presented  himself  to 
Mme.  de  Warens,  and  she  had  received  him  cordially,  as  she 
did  all  strangers,  especially  those  from  her  own  district.  He 
was  tall,  blond,  insipid,  a  vapid  face,  a  vapid  mind,  he  talked 
like  the  beautiful  Leander,  and  used  all  the  mannerisms  and 
expressions  of  his  class  when  he  narrated  his  long  stories 
about  his  exploits  ;  he  mentioned  not  more  than  half  of  the 
marquises  whom  he  had  in  his  power ;  he  stated  that  he  had 
never  dressed  the  hair  of  a  beautiful  lady  without  having 
bewigged  the  husband  at  the  same  time:  vain,  stupid, 
ignorant,  and  impertinent, — such  was  the  substitute  given 
me  in  my  absence  and  the  associate  offered  me  on  my 
return.  .  .  . 

"  The  newcomer  had  proved  himself  eager,  industrious,  and 
accurate  in  the  execution  of  Maman's  small  commissions,  of 
which  there  were  always  more  than  enough.  He  had  made 
himself  overseer  of  her  workmen,  and,  just  as  noisy  as  I  was 
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quiet,  he  made  himself  heard  and  seen  everywhere, — at  the 
plough,  in  the  hayfield,  in  the  woods,  in  the  stable,  in  the 
barnyard.  He  neglected  nothing  except  the  garden,  which 
work  was  much  too  peaceful  for  him  and  afforded  no  oppor- 
tunity of  creating  a  racket.  His  greatest  pleasures  were  to 
drive  a  loaded  wagon,  to  saw  and  split  wood  ;  he  was  to  be 
seen  everywhere  with  a  hoe  or  a  spade  in  his  hand ;  he  did 
the  work  of  I  do  not  know  how  many  men,  but  at  any  rate 
he  made  enough  noise  for  ten  or  twelve.  All  this  uproar 
made  a  great  impression  on  poor  Maman ;  she  thought  she 
had  found  a  treasure  in  this  man ;  and  as  she  was  anxious 
to  bind  him  to  her,  she  used  all  means  that  she  found  suit- 
able, not  excepting  the  one  she  considered  the  surest." 

After  this  time  the  relation  between  Mme.  de  Warens  and 
Jean  Jacques  was  never  the  same  as  of  old ;  it  is  true  that 
he  did  what  he  could  to  force  his  rebellious  heart  into 
friendliness  toward  his  new  brother;  but  from  that  time, 
judging  from  everything,  Kousseau  was  more  of  a  burden 
than  a  delight  to  her.  And  yet  he  counts  the  ensuing  years 
as  the  happiest  in  his  life, — it  is  these  that  he  gilds  with  his 
most  beautiful  language.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Mme.  de 
Warens  took  her  two  "  sons  "  and  moved  from  the  hideous 
house  in  Chambery  to  "  Les  Charmettes,"  where  she  had 
rented  a  little  house  and  a  piece  of  ground.  For  Kousseau 
it  was  like  a  home-coming. 

"  Here  begins  the  short  happiness  of  my  life ;  here  I  passed 
the  peaceful  but  too  fleeting  moments  which  give  me  the 
right  to  say  that  I  have  lived.  Oh  precious  moments !  for 
which  I  am  always  longing,  begin  anew  your  dear  course ; 
if  it  is  possible  run  more  slowly  in  my  memory  than  you 
did  in  reality.  What  shall  I  do  to  lengthen  the  pathetic  and 
simple  narration  to  gratify  my  own  pleasure  ?  How  can  I 
say  over  and  over  again  the  same  things  without  wearying 
my  readers,  and  how  can  I  make  them  understand  that  it 
does  not  weary  me  to  repeat  them  unendingly  ?  If  it  were 
acts  or  words  that  I  refer  to,  I  could  describe  them  and 
reproduce  them  in  some  way  or  other,  but  how  can  I  express 
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that  which  was  not  said  nor  done  nor  even  thought  but  only 
felt, — when  I  cannot  point  out  any  cause  for  my  happiness 
other  than  this  very  feeling  itself?  I  arose  with  the  sun  and 
I  was  happy ;  I  went  out  to  walk  and  I  was  happy ;  I  wan- 
dered through  the  woods,  over  the  hills,  I  strolled  in  the 
valleys,  I  read,  I  lounged,  I  worked  in  the  garden,  I  plucked 
the  fruit,  I  helped  with  the  housekeeping,  and  happiness 
followed  me  everywhere  ;  my  happiness  did  not  consist  in 
any  one  definite  thing,  it  dwelt  within  me  entirely  and  com- 
pletely ;  it  could  not  leave  me  a  single  moment." 
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"LES   CHARMETTES." 

"  LES  CHARMETTES,"  the  tiny  house  on  the  outskirts  of 
Chambe'ry,  where  Eousseau  spent  the  last  year  of  his  union 
with  Mme.  de  Warens,  has  become  one  of  the  world's  literary 
Meceas.  During  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  have 
passed  since  he  became  a  celebrity,  an  endless  procession  of 
men  and  women,  animated  by  variously  blended  emotions, 
has  streamed  to  those  homely  rooms  and  wandered  about 
among  those  lovely  scenes,  to  taste  for  themselves  of  that 
Paradise  that  Eousseau  describes  with  such  alluring  power 
in  the  sixth  book  of  his  '  Confessions.'  Not  only  friends  and 
admirers,  but  foes,  too,  have  been  drawn  to  this  spot ;  when 
George  Sand  visited  "  Les  Charmettes  "  in  1861,  there  lay  on 
the  drawing-room  table  a  visitors'  book,  in  which  travellers 
had  written  their  names  and  sentiments :  it  was  full  of 
coarse  insults  and  foolish  upbraidings. 

"  After  I  had  written  a  few  lines  on  the  last  page,"  she 
wrote  in  the  l  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes '  (XLVIII.  247),  "  I 
looked  through  the  book  with  rising  disgust.  ...  I  struck 
out  what  I  had  written,  so  that  my  homage  should  not  be 
polluted  by  contact  with  these  scribblings.  I  should  have 
erased  my  name  also ;  it  is  not  on  such  foul  sheets  as  these 
that  one's  name  should  be  inscribed  in  Eousseau's  house." 

In  all  probability  both  George  Sand  and  the  insolent 
scribblers  visited  "  Les  Charmettes  "  with  false,  or  at  least 
erroneous,  expectations ;  we  must  remember  that  they  were 
indebted  exclusively  to  Eousseau's  '  Confessions '  for  the 
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inspiration  of  the  mood  that  prompted  their  pilgrimage. 
The  (  Confessions '  say  that  it  was  during  the  summer  of 
1736  that  Madame  moved  to  the  country,  but  from  her  lease 
we  see  that  he  was  mistaken  ;  it  was  really  two  years  later, 
St  John's  Day,  1738.  This  date  renders  impossible  the 
picture  that  Rousseau  gives  of  his  life  at  "  Les  Charmettes," 
for,  as  we  know  from  letters  dated  1737,  there  was  at  this 
time  a  serious  cloud  hanging  over  the  friendship  of  "  Maman" 
and  "  Petit."  On  the  occasion  of  his  return  from  Mont- 
pellier  in  February  (or  March)  1738,  he  found,  to  his  bitter 
disappointment,  that  Wintzenried  was  securely  installed 
in  his  place  in  Mme.  de  Warens'  affections,  but  it  was  at 
Chambe'ry,  not  at  "  Les  Charmettes,"  that  he  had  this  painful 
experience. 

When  they  settled  in  this  rustic  "  Paradise  "  a  little  later 
in  the  same  year,  it  was  undoubtedly  in  close  company 
with  the  serpent,  and  the  pure  idyl  that  Rousseau's  memory 
indulges  in  is  accordingly  inconceivable.  It  is  not  easy  to 
discover  the  purpose  in  this  inaccuracy.  However,  one  may 
be  permitted  the  assumption  that  all  the  pleasant  memories 
of  his  youthful  days  became  in  retrospect  associated  with 
"  Les  Charmettes,"  which,  for  many  reasons,  had  become  so 
luminous  in  his  mind's  eye;  but  certainly  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that,  with  conscious  deliberation,  he  united  in  artistic 
composition  the  two  elements  that,  according  to  his  inter- 
pretation of  life,  seemed  to  belong  together, — country  life  and 
idyllic  love. 

Even  if  one,  after  closer  inspection,  is  obliged  to  revise 
certain  details  of  Rousseau's  account,  nevertheless  the  final 
conclusion  one  comes  to  is  that  the  time  spent  at  '  Les  Char- 
mettes" was  of  great  significance  for  his  development,  perhaps, 
indeed,  the  most  important  year  of  his  entire  life  ;  for  it  was 
here  that  he  lived  through  a  decisive  intellectual  crisis,  it 
was  here  that  he  prepared  himself  for  his  life's  work. 

If  we  cast  a  glance  backwards  over  all  the  shifting  circum- 
stances of  his  life  up  to  the  point  which  we  have  now 
reached — from  that  day  when  the  gates  of  Geneva  closed 
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upon  him  and  he  stood,  fifteen  years  old,  alone  in  the  world, 
without  support,  without  prospects ;  his  meeting  with  Pont- 
verre ;  his  willingness  to  change  his  faith ;  the  faring  forth 
to  Anne'cy  and  his  reception  by  Mme.  de  Warens ;  his  cruel 
sufferings  in  the  cloister  of  Turin,  the  lackey  period  in  the 
houses  of  Madame  de  Vercellis  and  Count  Gouvon;  the 
vagabond  days  with  the  good-for-nothing  Bade ;  all  the 
serious  failures — as  quill-driver,  as  priest's  apprentice,  as 
student  of  music,  as  surveyor ;  all  the  adventures,  especially 
those  he  experienced  in  the  bad  company  he  always  felt 
irresistibly  drawn  towards;  and  if  we,  at  the  same  time, 
take  into  consideration  the  moral  qualities  with  which  he 
was  equipped,  the  sentimental  training  given  by  his  father, 
the  unformed,  neglected  will,  the  inborn  violence  of  his 
desires,  the  fierce  heat  of  his  blood,  his  abnormal  sexual 
nature,  his  disregard  for  truth  and  for  other  people's  property, 
his  thoughtless  levity,  his  innate  penchant  a  dfydntrer, — if 
we  think  of  all  this  and  remember  the  facile  vacillation  with 
which  he  put  himself  at  the  mercy  of  chance,  we  wonder 
that  he  did  not  meet  the  same  fate  as  his  brother, — that  he 
did  not  end  on  the  gallows  or  in  the  depths  with  the  dregs 
and  lees  of  society. 

What  saved  him  from  going  to  the  bottom  was  his  pride, 
his  ambition,  and  his  fantasy.  He  was  never  in  doubt  a 
moment  as  to  the  great  fate  that  awaited  him  ;  it  never 
occurred  to  him  that  he  could  possibly  be  an  ordinary 
person ;  when  he  was  lackey  in  distinguished  houses  he 
never  mixed  with  the  other  servants ;  he  looked  upon  the 
master  and  mistress  as  his  natural  equals ;  and  if  they  had 
not  the  wit  to  see  what  kind  of  spirit  dwelt  within  him,  he 
only  wondered  over  their  stupidity  or  complained  to  himself 
of  their  heartlessness. 

Even  when  he  was  in  the  depths  of  misery,  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  sink  into  despair;  he  was  always  sure 
that  it  was  only  a  period  of  waiting,  that  it  would  not  be 
long  before  he  should  be  discovered.  And  while  he  waited 
his  fancy  kept  him  unharmed ;  what  life  denied  him  imagin- 
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ation  gave  him  in  full  measure,  and  when  reality  un- 
charitably extinguished  his  dream  in  one  direction,  a  new 
one  blazed  up  instantaneously  in  another.  Thus  throve 
his  vital  energy  in  his  youth  and  made  him  unconquerable ; 
his  pride,  always  supported  by  his  fancy,  took  the  place  of 
the  will-power  he  lacked,  and  whether  he  was  capable  or 
desirous  of  governing  himself  or  not,  nevertheless  in  a 
certain  way  he  governed  life  itself,  because  it  never  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  him  down  below  that  level  to  which  his 
thoughts  of  greatness  convulsively  clung. 

At  the  bottom  of  his  ambitious  arrogance  there  lay,  of 
course,  a  reality,  a  great  intellectual  gift ;  otherwise  he  must 
necessarily  have  ended  at  best  as  a  fantastic  dreamer,  a 
good-for-nothing.  But  a  long  time  passed  before  he  became 
aware — not  of  his  gifts — but  of  the  content  of  his  gifts. 

When  one  begins  a  superficial  reading  of  '  Confessions,' 
one  is  likely  to  conclude  prematurely  that  his  ambition  is 
without  purpose,  that  he  simply  expects  the  great  prize  to 
fall  into  his  hands  without  the  least  effort  on  his  part.  But 
a  more  careful  reading  shows  that — whether  or  not  it  was 
fully  known  to  him — there  were  present  throughout  his  en- 
tire life,  as  it  were,  two  magnetic  poles  that  attracted  him. 
Their  influence  was  absent  from  many  hours  of  his  life,  and 
he  sometimes  hardly  felt  their  attraction,  but  he  came  little 
by  little  nearer  to  them,  until  one  day  he  fell  completely 
into  their  power.  These  two  magnetic  poles  were — books 
and  music. 

His  starting-point  in  both  domains  was  as  unfavourable  as 
possible.  Geneva  was  the  world's  most  unmusical  spot,  or  at 
least  in  regard  to  music,  was  the  world's  "  deserted  village." 
As  Brunetiere  expresses  it,  Calvin  suffered  from  "  Art- 
Terror,"  and  he  viewed  music  with  the  same  disgust  with 
which  he  looked  upon  every  effort  of  art  to  seek  sensual  ex- 
pression for  religious  feeling.  The  beautiful  Catholic  church 
music,  with  its  many-voiced  choir  and  its  manifold  musical 
effects,  was  an  abomination  to  him,  and  when,  forced  by  the 
Bible's  commands,  he  allowed  psalm-singing,  his  permission 
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was  given  with  the  express  reservation  that  melody  should 
not  be  conspicuous,  but  that  it  should  preferably  take  the 
form  of  rhythmical  speech,  where  the  harmony  in  no  way 
could  distract  attention  from  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

Calvin's  view  influenced  Genevan  opinion  for  centuries ; 
even  in  Eousseau's  childhood  church -music  was  in  the 
same  primitive  stage  as  during  the  great  Reformer's  life, 
and  there  was  practically  no  lay-music  at  all,  although 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  pro- 
claimed that  music-teachers  might  be  allowed  to  settle  in 
the  republic,  "  out  of  consideration  for  the  foreign  element  "  ; 
but  when,  every  now  and  then,  the  natives  attempted  to  take 
advantage  of  this  permission,  a  violent  outcry  at  such  god- 
lessness  arose  from  the  ranks  of  the  rigorists. 

Eousseau's  early  childhood  passed  cut  off  from  any  sort 
of  musical  milieu;  he  enjoyed  not  a  single  musical  advan- 
tage,— no  concerts,  no  opera;  at  church  a  miserable  psalm- 
singing  choir;  on  national  holidays  only  the  roll  of  the 
drum  and  the  metallic  clang  of  brass  instruments, — that  was 
all.  But  Rousseau  was  a  born  musician,  at  least  so  he 
himself  says,  and  Albert  Jansen,  the  biographer,  who  more 
thoroughly  than  any  other  has  investigated  Rousseau's 
relation  to  music,  corroborates  this  judgment.  "  Certain  of 
Rousseau's  compositions,"  writes  Jansen  in  'Rousseau  as 
Musician,'  "  charmed  mankind  for  many  decades ;  all  his 
theoretical  works  on  the  subject  were  epoch-making,  and 
even  to-day  contain  an  abundance  of  useful  information ;  he 
was  in  truth  a  born  musician.  But  at  the  decisive  moment 
his  philosophical  genius  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
full  and  free  development  of  his  talent.  .  .  ." 

When  one  thinks  of  the  paucity  of  musical  opportunities 
he  was  forced  to  suffer  during  his  entire  youth,  one  is 
touched  by  the  eagerness  with  which  he  collected  the  crumbs 
that  came  in  his  way. 

As  far  back  as  he  could  remember  he  had  felt  this 
alluring  attraction.  He  mentions  with  pride  that  his 
deceased  mother  had  sung  to  her  own  accompaniment  on 
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the  theorbo;  he  was  never  tired  of  listening  to  Aunt 
Suson's  ballads,  and  they  so  impressed  themselves  on  his 
memory  that,  twenty  years  later,  he  was  able  to  inscribe 
them  in  the  manuscript  he  used  when  teaching  music  in 
Chambery.  When  he  lived  in  Lambercier's  house  there 
was  no  question  of  music  in  any  form,  he  says,  but  as 
apprentice  for  Ducommon,  melodies  and  bits  of  ballad-verse 
buzzed  about  him,  his  ear  drank  in  everything,  so  that  he 
soon  out-distanced  all  his  comrades,  and  on  the  road  from 
Confignon  to  Annecy  he  trolled  and  sang  to  his  heart's 
content  beneath  the  windows  of  every  chateau,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  enticing  the  beautiful  princesses  from  their  bowers. 
When  he  reached  Turin  a  little  later,  his  first  steps  led  him 
to  the  spot  where  he  could  hear  the  splendid  military  music, 
and  when  he  escaped  from  the  hospice  and  heard  of  the 
royal  chapel  concerts  at  the  castle,  he  never  missed  an 
opportunity,  but  attended  them  every  single  day,  to  feast 
upon  the  rich  harmonies  of  this  world-renowned  orchestra 
and  upon  the  heavenly  music  of  the  lovely  anthems. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  never  received  any  instruction  in 
music ;  this  came  when  he  returned  from  Turin  to  Anne'cy, 
where  Mme.  de  Warens  herself,  who  kept  up  her  music  to 
a  certain  extent,  gave  him  about  eight  or  ten  lessons  in 
piano- play  ing.  With  this  slight  preparation,  and  a  very 
insufficient  knowledge  of  music-reading,  he  repaired  to  the 
priest's  academy,  and  there  undertook  laboriously  to  spell 
his  way  through  two  long  cantatas.  He  persevered  until 
he  had  mastered  them,  and  the  very  day  he  left  the 
academy  hastened  home,  and  to  the  great  surprise  of  his 
teacher,  sang  them  without  a  single  fault. 

In  music  he  became  a  self  -  taught  man,  for  the  few 
months'  study  under  Le  Maitre  at  a  later  date  amounted  to 
very  little ;  by  his  own  unaided  persistence  he  developed  into 
a  fairly  successful  music-teacher ;  alone  he  struggled  through 
Kameau's  difficult  theoretical  works ;  alone  he  mastered  the 
secrets  of  composition ;  alone  he  originated  new  methods, 
and  without  guidance  from  others  he  undertook  original 
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work  which,  although  it  did  not  mark  him  as  a  learned 
musician,  nevertheless  gave  him  the  right  to  boast  of  an 
unusual  versatility  and  appreciation  of  the  universal  laws  of 
musical  coherence  and  harmony. 

Throughout  all  the  circumstances  of  his  youth,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  definite  purpose  or  conscious 
tendency,  his  love  of  music  runs  like  a  red  thread,  a 
constant  value  that  he  never  relinquishes,  and  one  that 
throughout  his  maturity  he  coins  into  mintage  that  steadily 
increases  in  worth. 

Side  by  side  with  his  music,  after  a  time  even  stronger 
than  it,  and  finally  extinguishing  it,  runs  the  course  of  his 
inclination  towards  literature,  poetry,  and  philosophy. 

Here,  too,  his  talents  forced  themselves  to  the  front  in 
spite  of  unfavourable  conditions,  and  without  help  or  guid- 
ance from  any  quarter.  The  history  of  his  education  is  as 
irregular  and  as  far  from  normal  as  it  could  conceivably  be. 

Fate  deprived  him  of  all  proper  school  training;  there 
were  only  small  beginnings  that  never  were  completed, — the 
two  years  with  Lambercier  from  his  tenth  to  his  twelfth 
year  constituted  the  longest  uninterrupted  period  of  study. 
Otherwise  it  was  a  question  of  no  more  than  a  few  months 
at  a  time  that  he  profited  by  systematic  discipline — as  cate- 
chumen in  Turin,  at  Abbe  Gouvon's  house,  in  the  priests* 
academy  in  Annecy.  He  on  no  occasion  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  pupil;  on  the  contrary,  time  after  time  he  was 
reported  for  stupidity  and  a  deplorable  unwillingness  to 
study.  This  lack  of  docility  was  due  not  only  to  the  eternal 
interruptions  in  his  sporadic  training,  with  its  failure  to 
provide  any  sort  of  coherent  system,  but  also  to  certain 
peculiarities  of  his  own  nature,  which  I  have  previously 
mentioned.  But  in  spite  of  his  antipathy  to  study  under 
another's  guidance,  and  the  infinitesimal  profit  he  derived 
from  such  study,  his  love  of  reading  and  thinking  for  him- 
self never  left  him,  though  it  expressed  itself  more  or  less 
irregularly.  The  conditions  were  about  the  same  as  with 
his  music ;  in  both  cases  an  inborn  talent  instinctively  forced 
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its  right-of-way,  and  proved  him  to  be  by  birth  not  only  a 
musician,  but  a  poet  and  a  thinker  as  well. 

However,  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  was  aware  of  his 
own  gifts,  and  during  this  period  his  thirst  for  intellectuality 
became  quenched  quite  haphazardly,  without  choice,  by  any 
material  that  came  his  way.  This  haphazard  experience 
was  often  unfavourable,  so  that  his  head  became  filled  with 
all  sorts  of  nonsense  of  which  he  could  never  quite  rid 
himself;  but  sometimes  he  was  fortunate,  and  there  flamed 
up  torchlights  here  and  there  that  cast  illumination  over  a 
fragment  of  wayside  and  gave  him  a  glimpse  of  the  road 
ahead  of  him.  Abbe  Gouvon  taught  him  to  read  with 
discriminating  afterthought  instead  of  devouring  books,  and 
by  his  own  efforts  he  acquired  a  deeper  understanding,  not 
only  of  content,  but  of  form  and  artistic  polish;  Gaime 
directed  his  observation  to  life  and  his  fellow-creatures,  as 
well  as  to  prevalent  and  intrinsic  moral  values.  Mine,  de 
Warens'  house  in  Chambery,  which  too  often  was  full  of 
adventurers  and  impostors,  with  their  insignificant  clamour, 
was  also  open  to  certain  cultivated  men  with  more  elevated 
ambitions, — Simon,  judge  of  the  Higher  Court,  who,  behind  a 
caricature-like  exterior,  possessed  a  wide-awake  intelligence 
and  kept  up  with  all  the  movements  and  thought  of  the 
day ;  Dr  Salamon,  who  talked  with  his  patient  oftener  about 
scientific  questions  than  of  his  complaints;  the  young  de 
Conzie  and  others. 

Throughout  all  of  those  influences  from  people  and  books, 
throughout  the  natural  maturing  that  came  with  the  years ; 
throughout  all  his  motley  life-experience,  his  adventures  and 
their  adaptation  and  incorporation  into  his  memories,  little 
by  little  he  was  approaching  that  crucial  moment  when  his 
brilliant  intelligence  opened  wide  its  eyes  and  demanded 
clearness,  unity,  coherence,  vision, — the  vision  that  perceives 
the  universal  laws  governing  life  and  nature.  This  important 
awakening  took  place  at  about  the  moment  to  which  we 
have  followed  him, — the  revelation  was  consummated  at 
"Les  Charmettes." 
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Outer  circumstances  hastened  it.  He  became  ill  and  was 
forced  to  give  up  his  music-teaching,  and  so  had  the  entire 
day  at  his  disposal.  Wintzenried's  reception  and  establish- 
ment in  the  house  made  "  Petit "  more  and  more  superfluous, 
and  "  Maman's  "  increasing  indifference  drove  him  to  intense 
intellectual  occupation,  in  which  his  disappointment  sought 
forgetfulness ;  it  was  at  this  time  (28th  of  July  1737) 
that  he  came  of  age  (twenty-five),  and  the  necessity  of 
seeking  a  vocation  became  importunate;  music  was  an 
uncertain  means  of  livelihood,  and  besides  not  sufficiently 
esteemed  to  satisfy  his  ambition ;  he  knew  that  he  could 
make  a  name  for  himself  if  he  could  secure  a  position  as 
secretary  or  private  tutor  in  a  great  house.  But  for  such  a 
position  he  knew  also  that  knowledge  and  information  were 
essential. 

All  these  circumstances,  together  with  the  ripening  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  contributed  to  cause  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  studies. 

In  Bousseau's  psychological  make-up  there  was  a  peculiar 
combination  of  sluggishness  and  passion.  "Difficult  to  set 
in  motion,  difficult  to  hold  back  when  once  started,  that  has 
always  been  my  nature,"  he  writes  in  the  first  book  of 
1  Confessions.'  He  possessed  no  healthy  sense  of  proportion ; 
he  oscillated  always  between  two  extremes.  No  one  could 
vegetate  better  without  feeling  the  lack  of  occupation  or 
idle  away  his  time  in  laziness  with  an  easier  conscience ;  but 
when  he  once  had  entered  upon  an  undertaking  he  pursued 
it  with  positive  frenzy.  I  have  mentioned  how  he  almost 
worked  himself  to  illness  in  trying  to  learn  drawing,  for 
which  he  had  not  the  least  talent ;  and  thus  it  was  with  all 
things,  large  and  small.  At  one  time  he  conceived  the  ambi- 
tion of  becoming  the  world's  greatest  chess-player — so  as  to 
be  pre-eminent  in  something, — and  with  this  object  in  view, 
puzzled  and  worked  night  and  day  with  chess-board  and 
books,  set  himself  difficult  tasks,  showed  himself  to  no  one, 
until  one  day  he  appeared,  pale  as  a  corpse,  his  nerves  over- 
strained and  half-ruined  from  night  vigils  and  lack  of  exercise. 
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In  the  light  of  these  facts  we  cannot  wonder  that  his 
intellectual  awakening  assailed  him  as  a  crisis,  as  an  access 
of  frenzied  industry.  The  fact  that  during  his  sickness  he 
imagined  that  he  was  going  to  die  only  gave  his  eagerness 
more  feverish  impetus ;  it  was  an  unbearable  thought  that 
he  might  depart  this  life  without  learning  something  about 
it,  without  having  caught  a  single  glimpse  of  the  laws  of 
coherence  in  the  world  that  encompassed  him.  What  he 
acquired  in  these  three  or  four  years  is  almost  unbelievable, — 
with  a  poor  memory,  without  teacher  or  guidance,  without 
knowledge  of  any  other  method  than  the  one  he  adopted  in 
order  to  carve  his  way  through  refractory  material  to  the 
splendour  that  lay  beyond.  And  when  we  read  the  books 
that  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  gave  to  the  world,  we  see  how 
deeply  and  to  what  extent  he  did  penetrate  these  mysteries ; 
we  see  what  a  rich  harvest  his  philosophical  thoughts  did 
glean  from  his  studies,  and,  in  truth,  we  are  impressed  and 
forget  to  assume  that  smile  one  so  often  holds  in  readiness  for 
the  "  self-made  man."  We  say  to  ourselves  how  immeasur- 
ably deeper,  truer,  and  more  estimable  is  that  scholarship 
attained  in  the  solitude  of  an  intelligent  man's  struggle  to 
satisfy  his  intellectual  yearnings,  of  how  much  greater  worth 
it  is  than  the  learning,  didactic  and  arbitrary,  which  a  normal 
pupil  obtains  by  means  of  scholastic  instruction. 

It  is  of  extreme  interest  to  follow  him  in  his  work  as  he 
describes  it  in  '  Confessions.'  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  accuracy  of  his  account.  One  does  remember  such 
things,  and  however  suspicious  one  may  be  of  Eousseau's 
autobiographical  details,  it  is  inexplicable  that  he  should 
have  diverged  from  the  truth  on  this  point. 

He  complains  that  he  wasted  much  time  because  he  did 
not  understand  how  to  go  about  his  tasks.  When  he  under- 
took a  work,  at  first  he  thought  that  in  order  to  profit  by  his 
reading  he  must  possess  all  the  information  that  the  book 
took  for  granted.  He  did  not  know  at  that  time,  he  says, 
that  often  the  author  himself  does  not  possess  this  knowledge, 
but  secures  it  from  other  books  as  he  needs  it.  He  worked 
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for  a  time  under  this  misapprehension,  interrupted  at  every 
moment,  because  he  was  constantly  turning  from  one  book 
to  another,  and  it  sometimes  happened  to  him  that  before  he 
had  reached  the  tenth  page  of  the  work  he  was  studying  he 
would  find  that  he  had  collected  a  small  library  in  order  to 
look  up  references. 

"  Fortunately,  I  discovered  (after  having  wasted  much 
time)  that  I  was  on  the  wrong  road,  one  that  would  lead  me 
astray  into  an  endless  labyrinth,  but  I  left  it  before  I  was 
quite  lost." 

However,  he  had  learned  something  from  this  method. 
He  had  seen  that  the  various  sciences  are  not  independent  of 
each  other,  that  they  give  each  other  mutual  support  and 
are  indispensable  the  one  to  the  other.  But  he  now  began 
to  study  one  subject  at  a  time,  constantly  exchanging  them. 

This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  certain  of  Kousseau's 
peculiarities.  "  I  certainly  was  not  born  for  study,"  he  says, 
"  for  persevering  industry  tires  me  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  occupy  myself  for  as  much  as  a  half-hour  at  a  time 
with  the  same  subject,  especially  when  I  try  to  follow  other 
men's  thoughts — it  has  happened  at  times  that  I  have  been 
able  to  devote  a  longer  period  to  my  own.  When  I  have 
read  a  few  pages  of  an  author  who  requires  close  attention 
my  mind  wanders  and  I  become  lost  in  day-dreams.  But 
when  several  subjects  follow  one  another,  however  unin- 
terruptedly, the  one  is  a  rest  from  the  other,  and  in  that 
way  I  can  pursue  them  without  pause  and  much  more  easily. 
I  took  advantage  of  this  observation  and  arranged  my  plan 
of  study  accordingly.  I  exchanged  the  different  subjects 
with  such  variety  that  I  worked  the  entire  day  without 
being  tired." 

He  became  more  and  more  ingenious  in  dividing  his 
time,  and,  though  very  unlike  him,  he  soon  began  to  work 
by  schedule. 

"  I  got  up  every  morning  before  sunrise.  The  scene  of  my 
morning  walk  was  a  beautiful  road,  reached  by  crossing  a 
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neighbouring  garden.  It  stretched  over  a  grape  orchard 
and  thence  along  the  edge  of  the  hill  to  Chambery.  While  I 
walked  I  repeated  my  morning  prayer,  which  did  not  consist 
in  a  meaningless  mumbling,  but  was  the  expression  of  a 
sincere  heart's  gratitude  to  the  Creator  of  the  lovely  scenes 
on  whose  beauties  my  eyes  were  feasting."  After  breakfast 
with  Maman  they  sat  together  a  while  and  talked,  but  he 
soon  went  to  his  books.  I  usually  began  with  philosophy — 
'  Port  Eoyal  Logic,'  Locke's  '  Essays/  Malebranche,  Leibnitz, 
Descartes,  and  others. 

"I  soon  discovered  that  all  of  these  writers  were  in  a 
constant  state  of  mutual  inconsistency,  and  I  undertook 
the  chimerical  plan  of  reconciling  them,  a  work  that  ex- 
hausted me  and  wasted  much  time  for  me.  I  became  quite 
confused  and  did  not  advance  a  step.  At  last  I  discarded  this 
method  and  adopted  one  that  was  much  better,  and  which,  to 
my  mind,  was  instrumental  in  the  real  progress  I  made  in 
spite  of  lack  of  capabilities,  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  I  had 
very  little  talent  for  study.  When  I  read  an  author  I  made  a 
rule  that  I  would  adopt  all  of  his  ideas  without  applying  my 
own  to  his  reasoning  and  without  disputing  his  statements  in 
my  own  mind. 

"I  said  to  myself,  let  me  begin  by  obtaining  a  store  of 
thoughts,  either  false  or  true,  but  at  least  clear,  and  before 
beginning  to  choose  and  compare  let  me  wait  until  I  have 
acquired  sufficient  information.  While  this  method  has 
some  drawbacks,  it  proved  extremely  useful  to  me  in  gaining 
knowledge.  After  a  few  years  of  accepting  other  men's 
thoughts,  almost  without  personal  reflection  and  reasoning,  I 
found  myself  in  possession  of  a  foundation  sufficiently  firm 
to  allow  me  to  think  without  the  help  of  others.  When  I 
travelled  it  was  impossible  to  resort  to  books.  I  entertained 
myself  by  recalling  and  comparing  what  I  had  read,  by 
weighing  these  ideas  in  the  scales  of  common-sense,  and 
sometimes  by  pronouncing  judgment  on  my  teachers.  Al- 
though it  was  late  to  begin  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of 
criticism,  I  did  not  find  that  it  had  lost  strength,  and  when 
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I  published  my  own  thoughts  no  one  accused  me  of  being  a 
servile  disciple  that  swore  by  '  verba  magistri.' " 

From  philosophy  he  passed  on  to  mathematics,  which 
had  already  occupied  him  somewhat  when  he  was  surveyor ; 
now  he  went  more  methodically  to  work  and  became  eagerly 
absorbed  in  Pere  Lami's  text-book  on  geometry  and  algebra, 
which  appealed  to  him  more  than  Euclid ;  from  this  point 
he  progressed  to  Eeynaud's  more  difficult  work.  He  never 
became  a  mathematician,  but  he  acquired  the  ground 
principles  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  philos- 
ophical speculation  of  the  day,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
sharpened  his  wits  by  means  of  the  exertion  spent  in 
pursuing  the  exact  methods  that  a  study  of  this  science 
demands. 

The  study  of  Latin  occupied  the  rest  of  the  morning ;  he 
complains,  both  at  this  period  and  even  before,  of  the  end- 
less drudgery  of  the  Latin  grammar's  rules  and  exceptions ; 
he  pursues  various  methods,  but  his  memory  is  not  capable 
of  retaining  what  he  learns ;  he  learns  by  rote  over  and 
over  again  the  same  words,  determined  to  force  memory 
by  the  power  of  his  will.  But  it  was  all  useless ;  at  last 
he  had  to  change  his  methods. 

"  I  understood  construction  well  enough  to  read  an  easy 
author  with  the  help  of  the  lexicon.  I  tried  this  plan  and 
was  fairly  satisfied  with  it.  I  limited  myself  to  oral  trans- 
lation, but  worked  industriously  at  it.  With  perseverance 
I  finally  came  to  read  fluently,  but  never  managed  a  talking 
or  writing  knowledge  of  Latin." 

Nor  had  he  the  least  use  for  such  knowledge,  but  his 
familiarity  with  Latin  literature  became  of  great  significance 
in  his  education  and  authorship. 

At  midday  he  closed  his  books,  and  if  the  meal  was  not 
ready,  put  in  the  waiting  time  by  working  in  the  garden 
or  watching  the  bees  or  the  doves. 

After  dinner  he  returned  to  his  studies — "  but  my  after- 
noon's occupation  deserves  the  name  rather  of  recreation 
and  amusement  than  study."  He  read  whatever  occurred 
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to  him,  without  plan,  chiefly  interested  however  in  geog- 
raphy and  history.  At  one  time  he  was  absorbed  in  chron- 
ology, and  thence  there  was  an  easy  road  to  astronomy. 
He  did  not  accomplish  much  in  this  branch  of  science ; 
he  lacked  instruments,  and  was  forced  to  content  himself 
with  book-knowledge  and  the  few  simple  experiments  he 
could  perform  with  the  telescope  and  the  planisphere  that 
he  had  secured.  On  starlit  nights  he  often  repaired  to  a 
hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  made  his  observations,  and  with 
the  help  of  his  planisphere  compared  and  took  note  of  the 
stars  and  constellations  that  he  perceived  in  the  heavens. 

When  the  peasants  caught  sight  of  him  occupied  at  mid- 
night with  his  arts  of  sorcery,  thinking  the  devil  was  loose 
they  made  a  swift  retreat,  and  soon  ugly  rumours  were  abroad 
as  to  what  took  place  at  "  Les  Charmettes." 

He  was  occupied  thus  practically  every  day;  but  this 
account  of  his  studies  is  far  from  complete.  In  a  poem 
written  in  1738  ("Le  verger  des  Charmettes")  he  names  a 
number  of  authors  whom  he  does  not  mention  in  'Con- 
fessions,' and  of  whom  we  find  traces  in  his  works.  A 
little  later,  when  we  examine  in  detail  the  sources  and 
influences  seen  in  his  work,  we  shall  take  occasion  to  look 
nearer  into  the  literary  baggage  he  took  with  him  from 
Savoy.  The  important  point  now  is  only  to  confirm  in  a 
general  way  the  time  and  nature  of  the  intellectual  crisis 
he  underwent  before  going  to  Paris. 

Although  I  have  followed  as  accurately  as  possible  every 
little  intellectual  influence,  every  expression  of  his  mental 
curiosity  during  his  entire  youth,  and  although  we  have 
seen  how  the  demands  of  his  intelligence  were  constantly 
increasing,  nevertheless  from  1737  or  1738  he  appears  to 
us  as  a  quite  new  creature,  in  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
recognise  the  thoughtless  vagabond  of  previous  years.  He 
has  at  last  matured ;  he  begins  to  make  conscious  efforts 
to  adopt  an  independent  and  collected  view  of  life,  he  not 
only  equips  himself  with  energy  and  system  for  the  task  that 
lay  nearest — so  as  to  be  a  successful  teacher, — but  arms 
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himself  simultaneously  for  the  struggle  of  which  he  him- 
self has  only  a  dim  perception. 

Not  only  his  intellectual  but  his  religious  and  moral  life 
underwent  a  noticeable  development  at  "Les  Charmettes," 
although  the  crisis  here  was  neither  so  complete  nor  so 
decisive.  That  his  thoughts  were  always  fixed  on  death 
contributed  to  a  deeply  religious  earnestness,  and  to 
support  this  gloomy  view  he  resorted  constantly  to  the 
Jansenists,  Oratorians,  and  the  Port  Koyal  writers,  who 
always,  whatever  subject  they  handled,  were  imbued 
with  the  sense  of  God's  glory  and  the  wretchedness 
of  mankind.  Eousseau  says  that  their  uncharitable 
theology  often  appalled  him  and  that  the  fear  of  Hell 
pursued  him  everywhere.  He  sought  consolation  in  talks 
with  Mme.  de  Warens  and  her  confessor,  both  of  whom 
quieted  his  terror.  Maman  was  a  much  too  loving  soul 
to  believe  in  a  vengeful  and  unjust  God. 

"  She  often  said  that  it  would  be  very  unjust  of  God  to 
be  just  towards  us,  because  that  would  be  to  demand  from 
us  more  than  He  gave."  Therefore  she  found  consolation 
in  believing  in  His  love  and  charity,  nor  could  she  at  all 
believe  in  Hell, — Purgatory  was  the  most  she  would  acknow- 
ledge. Under  this  influence,  and  possibly  remembering 
Gaime's  wisdom,  Rousseau  even  at  this  time  seems  to  have 
nourished  germs  of  the  belief  that  produced  the  'Savoyard 
Vicar's  Creed.'  I  have  already  cited  from  the  page  of 
'Confessions'  where  he  speaks  of  his  morning  prayer  as 
expressing  devoutly  exalted  worship  of  Divinity;  this  was 
written  when  he  was  an  old  man,  it  is  true,  and  may  be 
only  one  of  the  many  psychologic  anachronisms  with  which 
'  Confessions  '  swarms ;  but  in  addition,  we  have  a  "  prayer  " 
preserved  that  dates  from  exactly  this  time  and  in  this 
connection  seems  to  me  highly  interesting. 

This  pri&re  is  essentially  very  different  from  the  testa- 
ment he  dictated  to  the  Notary  Public  in  1737 — there  is 
not  the  least  trace  of  Catholicism ;  we  find  no  Virgin  Mary, 
no  saints ;  indeed  not  even  the  name  of  a  Christ,  who  has 
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saved  us  from  our  sins.  To  God  alone  he  addresses  him- 
self : — "  Almighty  God,  Eternal  Father,  my  heart  is  up- 
lifted in  Thy  presence  to  render  Thee  the  homage  and 
worship  it  owes  Thee;  my  soul  is  permeated  with  Thy 
never-ending  majesty,  Thy  boundless  power  and  Thy  un- 
limited greatness ;  it  humbles  itself  before  Thee  filled  with 
emotions  of  deepest  respect  for  Thee  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  its  own  insignificance.  0,  my  God,  I  worship 
Thee  with  all  my  soul,  I  acknowledge  Thee  the  Creator, 
the  Protector,  the  Lord  and  absolute  Master  of  all  that 
exists,  the  eternal  and  divine  Entity  containing  in  itself 
the  causes  of  its  being,  that  has  created  all  things  by  its  own 
power  and  without  whose  support  all  creatures  would  at 
once  sink  back  into  nothingness.  But,  0  God,  whilst  Thy 
power  is  unlimited,  so  also  is  Thy  divine  goodness.  O, 
Father,  my  heart  rejoices  at  the  thought  of  Thy  mercies  and 
sees  manifold  causes  for  blessing  Thee.  Whose  lips  could 
name  worthily  all  the  benefits  I  have  received  from  Thee  ? 
Thou  has  begotten  me  out  of  nothing ;  Thou  hast  bestowed 
upon  me  reason  and  judgment ;  in  the  depths  of  my  heart 
hast  Thou  inscribed  laws,  obedience  to  which  will  secure 
for  me  the  reward  of  eternal  happiness,  laws  of  justice  and 
mercy  which,  if  I  follow  them,  will  make  me  blessed  even 
in  this  earthly  life.  ...  0,  my  God,  forgive  me  all  the  sins  I 
have  committed  up  to  this  day,  all  the  transgressions  into 
which  I  have  fallen  ;  pity  me  for  my  weaknesses  and  uproot 
the  vices  into  which  they  have  led  me.  My  conscience 
tells  me  how  culpable  I  am.  .  .  . 

"  I  know  that  no  true  joys  are  found  except  those  of  virtue 
and  duty.  I  am  filled  with  remorse  because  I  have  abused 
a  life  and  a  freedom  which  Thou  hadst  bestowed  upon  me 
as  a  means  by  which  I  might  make  myself  worthy  of 
eternal  bliss.  Accept  my  repentance,  0,  my  God.  Bowed 
down  with  shame  for  my  sins  I  resolve  to  seek  absolution 
from  them  by  hereafter  living  a  truthful  and  dutiful  life. 

"  I  will  in  the  future  lay  all  my  acts  at  the  feet  of  Thy 
judgment,  I  will  think  of  Thee,  I  will  bless  Thee,  I  will 
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serve  Thee,  I  will  fear  Thee ;  I  will  always  carry  Thy  laws 
engraved  upon  my  heart,  and  all  my  acts  shall  bend  to  their 
dictation ;  I  will  love  my  neighbour  as  myself,  I  will,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  serve  him  body  and  soul,  I  will 
always  remember  that  Thou  dost  desire  his  happiness  as 
much  as  mine;  I  will  show  sympathy  to  the  unfortunate, 
and  help  them  with  all  my  power.  ...  I  will  never  forget 
that  Thou  art  witness  to  all  my  actions,  and  I  will  strive 
never  to  be  guilty  of  anything  unworthy  of  Thy  exalted 
presence ;  I  will  be  merciful  toward  others,  and  severe 
toward  myself;  I  will  withstand  temptation,  I  will  live  in 
purity,  I  will  be  self-controlled  and  moderate  in  all  things, 
and  never  yield  to  other  joys  than  those  that  virtue 
permits.  .  .  . 

"Verily,  0  Lord,  I  will  make  use  of  my  life  for  Thy 
service,  in  obedience  to  Thy  laws  and  in  the  fulfilment  of 
my  duties;  I  beseech  Thy  blessing  on  these  vows,  which 
I  make  with  my  whole  heart,  and  which  I  will  try  with 
all  my  will  to  observe;  from  sad  experience  I  know  full 
well  that  without  Thy  gracious  assistance  the  sternest  pur- 
poses will  dwindle  into  inaction,  but  I  know  too,  that  Thou 
wilt  never  deny  Thy  help  to  one  who  prays  to  Thee  in 
humbleness,  and  from  the  depths  of  an  earnest  heart." 

I  have  cited  copiously  from  this  prayer,  because  in  several 
respects  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  document  that  casts  in- 
teresting light  on  Rousseau's  religious  nature ;  it  is,  it 
appears  to  me,  much  more  than  a  mere  piece  of  eloquence, 
a  really  true  and  deepfelt  expression  of  a  religious  man's 
devotional  reflections  on  life  and  its  serious  side,  there  is  in 
this  worship  something  of  Calvin's  all-absorbing  conviction  of 
God's  omnipotence,  and  likewise  something  of  his  righteous 
demands  for  practical  moral  fruits  that  come  from  the  glori- 
fying of  God;  but  in  addition  to  this  Rousseau  addresses 
his  omnipotent  Creator  with  that  humanising  familiarity 
which  certainly  would  appear  to  the  ascetic  Genevans  as 
the  most  abominable  blasphemy.  There  are  many  points 
of  similarity  between  this  prayer  and  the  Savoyard  vicar's 
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confession  of  faith,  in  which  Rousseau  twenty-four  years 
after  found  the  satisfactory  expression  for  his  religious 
thoughts ;  there  is  the  same  worship  of  God  untrammelled 
by  respect  for  dogma,  the  same  silence  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  Atonement,  the  same  earnest  emphasis  of  the 
categorical  authority  of  conscience. 

But  it  was  quite  certain  that  it  was  only  at  occasional 
uplifted  moments  that  Rousseau  rose  to  the  pure  heights 
of  this  spiritual  religion ;  in  '  Confessions '  he  gives  examples 
of  the  most  childlike  superstition,  nor  is  it  at  all  surprising 
that  a  man  with  the  spiritual  training  that  he  had  had 
should  so  long  retain  these  unreasonable  inequalities  of  per- 
ception. The  fear  of  Hell  never  left  him ;  again  and  again 
the  thought  recurred  to  him :  what  if  I  should  die  at  this 
moment,  what  would  become  of  my  soul  ?  In  order  to  get 
rid  of  this  anxiety  he  resorted  to  the  most  laughable  means. 
One  day  when  he  was  amusing  himself  by  throwing  stones 
at  a  tree  trunk  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  use  this 
sport  as  a  means  of  determining  the  fate  of  his  eternal  soul. 
"  I  said  to  myself :  I  will  throw  this  stone  at  the  opposite 
tree ;  if  I  hit  it,  that  means  that  I  shall  be  saved ;  if  I  miss? 
it  means  my  doom.  With  these  words  I  throw  my  stone 
with  trembling  hands  and  beating  heart;  but  fortunately 
it  strikes  the  tree  in  the  centre,  which  was  in  truth  far  from 
difficult,  as  I  had  seen  to  it  that  the  tree  was  very  large, 
and  at  a  very  short  distance.  From  that  moment  I  was 
never  afterwards  in  doubt  of  my  salvation." 

In  this  way  this  twenty-seven-year-old  man,  in  complete 
seriousness,  attempts  to  cheat  our  Lord,  and  undeniably  it 
is  very  like  the  Rousseau,  the  thoughtless  and  chance-taking 
vagabond,  whom  we  learned  to  know  in  former  chapters. 
The  marvellous  part  of  it  is,  that  it  is  the  same  man  who 
originated  the  earnest  prayer  to  which  I  have  just  referred ; 
the  thinker  and  the  gamin  go  hand  in  hand,  and  each 
assumes  power  according  to  the  shifting  changes  of  his  mood. 

Neither  in  his  moral  life  was  he  permeated  by  the  reli- 
gious ideals  which  at  this  time  began  to  arise  before  his 
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vision;  no  matter  how  seriously  at  the  moment  he  meant 
his  good  resolutions  and  his  prayer  for  moral  purity,  never- 
theless he  was  not  mature  enough  for  a  suppliant ;  he  was 
and  continued  to  be,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  the  same  old 
sinner  in  various  respects. 

In  the  meantime  his  position  in  Mme.  de  Warens' 
house  became  more  and  more  intolerable.  It  seems  that 
during  the  winter  of  1738-39  he  was  left  behind  at"Les 
Charmettes,"  while  Maman,  with  her  Wintzenried  and  the 
rest  of  her  household,  moved  into  town.  We  have  a  letter 
from  him  to  Maman,  written  the  18th  of  March  1738,  which 
gives  us  a  hint  as  to  how  things  stood.  "When  poverty 
comes  in  at  the  door  it  seems  that  love,  even  brotherly  love, 
flies  out  of  the  window."  Jean  Jacques  had  been  haughty 
toward  Wintzenried,  but  he  had  begged  his  brother's  pardon, 
and  in  this  letter  he  also  asks  his  mistress  for  forgiveness ; 
he  speaks  of  her  love  for  him  as  something  past,  as  only 
a  memory,  but  he  himself  is  still  true,  and  is  languishing 
with  longing  for  her;  it  had  been  an  entire  month  since 
he  had  seen  her. 

"Little  by  little  I  felt  myself  isolated  and  alone  in  that 
house  whose  soul  I  had  been,"  he  writes  in  'Confessions' 
describing  the  last  days  at  "Les  Charmettes."  "As  time 
went  on  I  accustomed  myself  to  hold  aloof  from  those  who 
lived  there,  and  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  all  the  household 
happenings ;  and  in  order  to  spare  myself  eternal  wounds, 
I  shut  myself  up  with  my  books,  or  I  wandered  in  the 
woods  to  sigh  and  weep  in  solitude.  This  sort  of  life  soon 
became  absolutely  unbearable.  It  was  a  constant  irritant 
to  my  pain  to  be  daily  so  near  and  yet  so  far  from  the 
woman  I  loved,  and  I  thought  that  out  of  her  presence  I 
would  feel  less  terribly  the  separation  from  her.  I  there- 
fore formed  the  plan  of  leaving  the  house;  I  told  her  of 
my  resolution,  and  far  from  opposing  it  she  rather  assisted 
me  in  my  plan." 

Indeed  it  was  Mme.  de  Warens  herself  who  was  most 
active  in  hastening  his  departure;  by  her  influence  she 
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succeeded  in  securing  a  position  for  him  as  tutor  for  the  two 
sons  of  Herr  de  Mably  at  Lyons,  and  in  the  spring  of  1740 
we  find  him  installed  there. 

Eousseau's  manner  of  entering  upon  this  work  as  teacher 
is  a  new  proof  of  the  intellectual  ripening  that  had  taken 
place  during  those  years  at  "Les  Charmettes."  The  letter 
in  which  he  accepts  his  situation,  as  well  as  the  plan  of  in- 
struction which  he  wrote  down  after  a  short  period  in  de 
Mably's  house,  shows  us  a  man  who  had  thought  deeply  over 
pedagogical  questions  and  who  had  his  own  independent 
opinions. 

In  his  'Projet'  we  find  several  of  those  thoughts  with  which 
he  startled  the  world  twenty  years  later  on  the  publication 
of  '  firnile ' ;  it  is  therefore  indeed  worth  while  to  study  this 
plan  somewhat  more  closely. 

After  emphasising  the  point  that  a  teacher's  first  duty  is 
to  examine  his  pupil's  talents  and  character  as  carefully  as 
possible,  and  after  accentuating  the  necessity  of  co-operation 
between  parents  and  teacher,  he  passes  on  to  the  discussion 
of  the  object  of  education. 

"  It  is,"  he  says,  "  to  form  the  child's  heart,  his  power  of 
judgment  and  his  intelligence,  and  exactly  in  the  order  in 
which  I  name  them.  Most  teachers,  especially  if  they  be 
pedants,  consider  that  the  acquisition  and  accumulation  of 
information  is  the  sole  object  of  a  good  education ;  they  fail 
to  remember  Moliere's  line :  '  Un  sot  savant  est  plus  sot 
qu'un  sot  ignorant.' 

"  Certainly,  learning  should  not  be  neglected,"  he  continues, 
"  but  the  formation  of  character  must  come  first.  Of  what 
use  in  the  world  is  a  man's  knowledge  if  he  is  not  capable 
of  thinking  correctly  ?  As  far  as  religion  arid  morals  are 
concerned,  it  is  not  of  the  least  advantage  to  fill  the  head 
with  all  sorts  of  rules  and  regulations,  but  one  should  lead  the 
child's  mind  in  the  direction  of  the  good  and  the  true  by 
means  of  examples  and  the  pupil's  own  experiences.  On 
the  whole  as  little  force  and  severity  and  as  much  love  as 
possible;  in  this  way  the  teacher  secures  a  hold  over  the 
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child's  heart  and  inclinations,  and  '  la  droiture  du  coeur  est 
la  source  de  la  justesse  de  1'esprit :  un  honnete  homme  pense 
presque  toujours  juste.' " 

Time  after  time  Rousseau  urges  the  necessity  of  consider- 
ing the  child's  particular  stage  of  development ;  "  one  must 
present  the  subject-matter  in  accordance  with  his  age,"  pre- 
ferably help  him  to  seek  for  himself  intellectual  food ;  lead 
him  imperceptibly  to  study  so  that  he  thinks  he  is  doing  so 
of  his  own  accord ;  for  that  reason,  one  must  make  use  both 
of  his  idle  time  and  his  amusements — give  him  instruments 
to  play  with,  a  prism,  a  microscope,  a  sun-glass  or  other 
small  objects  that  will  keep  him  quiet  and  occupy  his 
mind. 

In  conclusion,  Rousseau  sets  forth  a  formal  schedule  of 
study.  In  the  beginning  the  pupil's  time  should  be  devoted 
to  Latin,  history,  and  geography.  As  far  as  Latin  is  con- 
cerned, he  would  not  advise  a  methodical  study  of  grammar 
with  its  eternal  written  prose-lessons ;  a  young  man,  especi- 
ally one  who  expects  to  become  an  officer,  studies  Latin  in 
order  to  understand  the  language  and  not  to  write  it,  as  he 
has  no  use  for  this  accomplishment ;  if  he  learns  to  read  and 
acquires  a  taste  for  classic  literature,  he  does  not  require 
more.  He  treats  history  and  geography  in  the  same  way — 
advises  avoidance  of  dry  and  dead  material,  and  —  a  very 
daring  step,  at  that  time — lays  greater  stress  on  modern, 
especially  French,  history  than  on  ancient.  He  would  elimi- 
nate entirely  a  number  of  subjects  with  which  young  people 
were  burdened  in  those  days :  "  in  my  opinion,  rhetoric,  logic 
and  scholastic  philosophy  are  all  quite  superfluous,  and 
besides  I  should  be  quite  incapable  of  teaching  them." 

Under  any  circumstances,  he  insists  that  whatever  in- 
struction be  permitted  in  these  subjects  should  be  postponed 
to  a  more  mature  age,  and  should  then  be  applied  as  training 
in  purity  of  style  and  as  an  exercise  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  judgment  by  inculcating  order  and  method  in  reasoning. 
Natural  history,  he  thinks,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  but 
in  this  subject  books  play  a  secondary  role — to  sharpen  the 
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powers  of  observation  and  to  open  the  pupil's  eyes  to  all  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature — these  are  considerations  of  the 
first  importance.  A  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  necessary 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  laws  of  physics,  and  in  addition  is 
of  the  greatest  value  in  teaching  one  to  think  logically  and 
with  accurate  correctness.  Finally,  in  case  he  should  keep 
his  position  long  enough,  he  would  venture  to  instruct  his 
pupils  in  ethics  and  the  laws  of  nature,  using  Grotius  and 
Puffendorf  as  references,  "  because  it  is  fitting  that  a  cultured 
man  should  know  the  principles  of  good  and  evil,  as  well  as 
understand  that  foundation  on  which  society  rests." 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  mentioned,  one  must  take 
account  also  of  all  that  is  usually  summarised  as  "the  fine 
arts,"  so  as  to  develop  good  taste  and  so  as  not  to  avoid  what 
would  prove  gratifying  to  the  young  students. 

Such  is  the  content  of  Rousseau's  pedagogical  theories,  as 
he  presented  it  to  the  father  of  his  Lyons  pupils.  No  one 
can  deny  that  they  contain  sound  reasoning,  and  although 
they  are,  of  course,  largely  obtained  from  his  reading  (chiefly 
from  Montaigne),  they  are  nevertheless  not  lacking  in  inde- 
pendence of  thought.  But  theory  is  one  thing,  practice  is 
another ;  and  there  was  a  great  distance  between  what 
Rousseau  would  and  what  he  could.  We  see  that  even  when 
he  compiles  this  '  Projet '  he  is  not  able  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  authority  that  he  might  have  wished.  All  the  words 
— page  after  page — which  he  lavishes  on  the  relation  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  all  the  guarantees  he  demands,  all  the 
support  he  requires  from  the  father  in  forcing  the  pupils  to 
treat  him  with  the  necessary  esteem — all  this  shows  that  he 
is  not  the  man  to  secure  a  position  of  power  by  his  own  un- 
aided efforts,  or  in  other  words,  he  lacks  the  first  and  most 
indispensable  of  all  pedagogical  qualities — the  power  to 
arouse  his  pupils'  respect. 

It  cannot  surprise  us  to  find  that  Rousseau  was  an  incap- 
able teacher  •  it  was  not  information  that  was  lacking ;  he 
had  more  solid  knowledge  than  most  teachers,  and  besides 
practically  no  knowledge  is  necessary  for  an  efficient  teacher ; 
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he  was  certainly  in  possession  of  a  quite  unusual  psychologic 
power  of  divination ;  he  saw  through  his  pupils  and  did  not 
allow  them  to  impose  upon  him ;  but  all  was  stranded  on  his 
moral  imperfections,  on  his  incurable  frailties. 

Of  all  pedagogical  impossibilities  the  neurotic  subject  is 
the  most  helpless ;  the  man  without  will-power  who  cannot 
control  himself  but  oscillates  without  resistance  between  two 
extremes,  is  the  prey  of  the  capricious  storms  of  his  own 
moods.  Such  a  teacher  makes  his  pupils  restless  and  un- 
certain, he  takes  from  under  their  feet  the  foundation  upon 
which  they  should  build;  he  has  not  the  power  either  to 
win  their  love  or  to  arouse  their  fear;  he  becomes  finally 
both  laughable  and  contemptible  in  their  eyes.  This  was 
indeed  the  case  with  Kousseau ;  he  lacked  fyalitt,  he  says ; 
yes,  naturally, — where  in  all  the  world  could  he  have  got  it 
from  ?  When  everything  went  well  he  was  as  agreeable  as 
an  angel ;  but  the  least  cross  quite  upset  his  equilibrium,  and 
he  lost  all  control.  When  he  was  not  actually  in  a  rage,  he 
revolved  in  a  circle  of  sermonising,  sentimentalising,  and 
agonising.  But  naturally  the  boys  heard  not  a  word  of  his 
long-drawn-out  expositions  of  emotion  or  anger,  and  on  one 
occasion  when,  moved  by  some  naughty  act  of  Sainte-Marie, 
the  eldest,  Kousseau  melted  into  tears,  of  course  the  boy 
burst  into  fits  of  laughter  over  this  marvellous  specimen  of 
a  man ;  and  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  thrown  into  a 
frenzy  by  the  little  Condillac's  contrariness,  of  course  the 
young  one  only  became  more  callous  and  felt  himself  quite 
superior  to  his  half  crazy  teacher.  As  may  be  supposed  he 
did  not  get  along  very  successfully  with  these  methods,  and 
he  had  soon  to  acknowledge  to  himself  that  he  was  not  fitted 
for  his  position.  However,  his  pedagogical  experiences  were 
by  no  means  without  significance — he  took  advantage  of 
them  many  years  later  when  he  wrote  his  book  on  education, 
where  he — without  mentioning  it — sits  in  judgment  on  his 
own  incapacity. 

Rousseau's  experience  in  Lyons  was  unfortunate  in  other 
respects  than  in  his  failure  as  a  teacher.  He  had  been  recom- 
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mended  to  Madame  de  Mably,  with  the  request  that  she 
should  look  after  his  manners,  and  if  possible  make  of  him 
more  of  a  man  of  the  world ;  but  his  helpless  awkwardness 
and  embarrassment  were  so  extreme  that  she  soon  gave  up 
the  undertaking.  Of  course,  in  the  meantime,  Jean  Jacques 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her  and  embarrassed  her  by  his 
importunate  glances  and  misplaced  sighs;  however,  as  he 
received  no  encouragement,  this  aberration  did  not  come  to 
anything,  though,  of  course,  it  did  not  make  a  very  favourable 
impression. 

It  was  even  more  deplorable  that  he  took  some  of  his  other 
hideous  habits  to  Lyons.  He  speaks  with  pride  of  the  fact 
that  during  the  years  with  Mine,  de  Warens  he  had  quite 
lost  the  taste  for  "  small  thefts " ;  though  this  is  hardly  a 
subject  for  boasting,  especially  as  the  system  of  community 
of  goods  in  vogue  between  them  made  dishonesty  impossible. 
When  opportunity  presented  itself  he  soon  fell  back  into 
his  old  habit.  It  was  a  certain  Rhine  wine  this  time  to  which 
he  took  a  fancy,  and  as  he  had  charge  of  the  wine-cellar,  he 
occasionally  appropriated  a  bottle  or  two  for  his  private  use. 

This  thievery  took  place  with  the  shameful  secrecy  of 
unlawfulness ;  he  sneaked  furtively  out  of  the  house  to  buy 
cakes  to  eat  with  his  wine  and  back  again  to  his  room,  where 
he  partook  of  his  stolen  sweets  with  the  bad  conscience  of  a 
criminal.  In  spite  of  this  carefulness  he  was  discovered; 
Mably  took  it  very  quietly,  said  not  a  word  to  Kousseau,  but 
relieved  him  of  all  dealings  with  the  wine-cellar.  Eousseau 
was  grateful  for  this  discretion,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
particularly  pleasant  for  the  nearly  thirty-year-old  man  to 
have  been  exposed  thus. 

His  position  in  this  noble  house  was  not  an  enviable  one. 
Despised  by  master,  mistress,  and  children,  his  memory 
enhanced  the  joys  he  had  experienced  with  "  Maman,"  and 
he  saw  them  in  retrospect  in  a  brilliant  light.  When  he 
thought  of  her  and  of  all  the  innocent  pleasures  they  had 
had  together  his  heart  sank  in  his  breast  and  he  finally,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  fled  to  her.  "  Hundreds  of  times  I  was 
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tempted  to  leave  immediately  and  to  go  back  to  her,  even  if 
I  should  have  to  go  afoot ;  if  I  could  only  see  her  once  again, 
I  could  die  happy.  I  could  hardly  endure  all  the  sweet 
memories  that  called  me  to  her  at  any  cost.  Again  and 
again  I  said  to  myself  that  I  had  not  been  patient  enough, 
not  agreeable  enough,  not  sufficiently  affectionate;  that  I 
still  might  live  happily  in  her  tender  friendship.  ...  I 
make  the  most  beautiful  resolutions  and  burn  to  put  them 
into  action.  I  abandon  everything,  I  give  it  all  up,  I  leave, 
I  fly,  I  find  myself  at  her  feet.  Oh !  I  should  have  died 
of  joy,  had  I  found  in  her  reception,  her  caresses,  a  fraction 
of  the  love  she  had  given  me  in  the  olden  days  and  which  I 
still  bore  in  my  heart." 

Although  his  stay  in  Lyons,  in  its  most  important  respect, 
turned  out  unfortunately,  these  months  were,  nevertheless, 
not  wasted. 

Besides  the  pedagogical  experience  which  he  was  so 
brilliantly  to  make  use  of  later,  he  had  also  made  personal 
connections  that  became  of  some  significance.  As  a  member 
of  the  de  Mably  circle,  he  was  actually  in  the  presence  of 
the  sources  of  the  new  thought. 

De  Mably  himself  had  not  distinguished  himself  in  any 
way,  but  both  his  younger  brothers  were  scientists  of  dis- 
tinction j  one  of  them,  Abbe  de  Mably,  just  at  the  time  of 
Kousseau's  stay  in  his  brother's  house,  made  himself  famous 
as  a  thorough  historian  and  statesman  by  the  publication  of 
his  work,  '  Parallele  des  Eomains  et  des  Francois  par  rapport 
au  gouvernement.'  At  this  time  the  Abbe  did  not  live  in 
Lyons  (Eousseau  became  personally  acquainted  with  him 
later),  but  he  was  in  constant  communication  with  his 
family,  by  whom  he  was  considered  an  authority  in  many 
respects,  and  Eousseau  had  read  his  writings  and  shared  his 
family's  esteem  for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Eousseau,  while 
in  Lyons,  had  the  advantage  of  personal  relations,  although 
this  never  amounted  to  intimacy,  with  the  younger  brother 
Condillac,  the  famous  exponent  of  the  enlightened  philosophy 
of  the  day. 
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He  was  more  intimate,  however,  with  a  number  of  young 
men  who  shared  his  intellectual  interests  and  who  were  on 
the  same  social  plane  as  he.  Among  these  was  Bordes,  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Lyons,  and  something  of  an 
author ;  he  wrote,  at  a  later  period,  a  refutation  of  Eousseau's 
first  '  Discours.'  His  literary  production  was  not  worth 
much ;  but  neither  had  Kousseau  progressed  very  far  at  that 
time,  and  Bordes  influenced  him  by  his  intense  interest  in 
literary  subjects,  and  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  urged  him 
to  produce  something  himself.  Besides  Bordes,  his  best 
friend  in  Lyons  was  the  surgeon  Parisot,  a  splendid  creature, 
of  whom  Kousseau  speaks  with  the  warmest  praise.  Shortly 
after  Kousseau's  departure  from  Lyons,  he  wrote  to  both 
these  men  rhymed  letters,  which  are  of  interest,  not  as 
poetic  works,  for  the  verses  are  miserable  and  the  Muse  is 
quite  absent,  but  because  we  find  in  them,  almost  ten  years 
before  he  really  entered  the  literary  field,  a  distinct  ex- 
pression of  many  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  that 
later  became  so  firmly  identified  with  his  name.  Just  as 
his  plan  of  education  foreshadowed  'Smile,'  so  are  these 
poems  similarly  related  to  his  famous  treatises  on  the 
Sciences  and  Inequality. 

In  the  letter  to  Bordes,  he  asks  this  friend,  who  had  en- 
couraged his  Muse,  why  he  should  imagine  him  capable  of 
pleasing  the  public:  it  is  pleasant  to  wear  the  laurel 
wreath ;  but 

Quoi !  j'irais  sur  le  ton  de  ma  lyre  rustique 
Faire  jurer  en  vers  une  muse  helvetique  ; 
Et  preclier  durement  de  tristes  verit6s 
Kevolter  centre  moi  les  lecteurs  irrites  ! 

"  But  even  though  my  verses  really  should  by  some 
unexpected  good  luck  find  a  responsive  echo,  what  should 
I  write  about  ?  Every  poet  is  a  liar,  and  his  metier  is  his 
excuse  when,  in  pompous  words,  he  transforms  a  rich 
blockhead  into  a  new  Maecenas,  a  pillar  of  society;  but  I 
am  ignorant  of  such  subterfuges,  I  understand  but  little 
these  fine  French  manners;  I  am  a  proud  republican,  I 
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suffer  no  condescension,  I  despise  the  protection  of  a  rich 
man  for  whom  I  must  cringe  and  crawl ;  I  praise  only  true 
worth,  stupid  vanity  arouses  rebellion  in  me.  The  rich  man 
has  contempt  for  me  and  I  for  him,  but  my  heart  abhors 
satire  and  tells  the  truth  without  gall.  My  pen  is  an  irre- 
concilable enemy  both  to  flattery  and  to  malice  ;  it  is  always 
ready  to  acknowledge  worth,  but  burns  no  incense  for  a 
miserably  fatuous  Croesus. 

"But  you  who,  with  humble  modesty,  nourish  your 
virtues  in  poverty ;  you  whose  wishes  are  simple,  and  who 
prefer  wise  homeliness  to  vain  luxury ;  you  precious  and 
alas  !  too  rare  models  of  the  ancient  excellence  of  that  bygone 
day  when  our  forefathers,  satisfied  with  little,  discriminating 
as  to  virtue,  indifferent  as  to  finery,  recognised  no  other 
demands  than  nature's  own — your  praise  will  I  gladly  sing, 
and  your  names  perpetuate  in  the  temple  of  memory." 

Here  we  see  distinct  germs  of  that  Eousseau  destined  to 
come,  the  stern  moralist  and  truth-teller  who  hates  and 
despises  the  rich,  and  castigates  their  luxury  and  arti- 
ficiality, exposing  them  on  the  background  of  the  simplicity 
and  natural  happiness  of  the  poor  and  of  their  earlier,  more 
primitive  forefathers. 

But  these  thoughts  had  not  yet  become  propaganda  for 
him ;  on  the  contrary,  they  come  from  his  pen  involuntarily, 
almost  resistingly ;  the  bitter  experiences  of  his  own  poverty 
are  too  recent  for  him  to  be  able  to  become  Frugality's 
apostle ;  his  Muse  has  really  not  much  faith  in  the  pictures 
she  painted  for  her  own  inspection. 

"  But,"  he  continues,  "  why  dwell  on  an  empty  chimera  ? 
Wisdom  and  poverty  are  no  longer  congenial ;  goodness  falls 
fainting  under  the  weight  of  hunger,  and  virtue  dies  out  in 
the  hearts  of  the  wretched.  It  is  only  the  rich  who  speak 
of  the  happiness  of  poverty;  it  is  easy  to  preach  those 
virtues  which  the  preacher  himself  has  no  occasion  to 
practice." 

His  Muse,  therefore,  turns  to  other  subjects,  and  the  poem 
closes  with  a  laudation  of  Lyons  and  its  industries — a  transi- 
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tion  quite  out  of  harmony  with  his  "  rustic  lyre  "  and  the 
gloomy  intonation  of  the  opening  chords. 

We  find  the  "  Epistle  to  Parisot "  somewhat  similar, 
though  more  considerable  and  more  heartfelt,  but  of  no  great- 
poetic  worth.  The  contents  are  of  interest  in  several 
respects.  He  tries  to  give  his  friend  an  account  of  his 
development,  where  he  stands  now,  and  what  his  dreams  for 
the  future  amount  to.  He  was  born  in  darkness,  he  says, 
and  from  childhood  has  been  a  toy  in  the  hands  of  a  Fate 
that  never  abandoned  him,  that  persecuted  him  even  when 
bringing  gifts. 

"  She  permitted  me  to  be  born  free ;  but,  alas !  to  what 
purpose  shall  I  put  this  freedom  ?  She  sold  this  insignifi- 
cant advantage  dear !  I  have  suffered  more  from  it  than 
from  real  unhappiness. 

"  Ah !  if  I  was  destined  in  exile  to  drag  out  the  slow 
length  of  my  life  among  strangers,  if  I  was  bound  to  cringe 
miserably  to  the  great — why  did  I  not  learn  the  art  in  my 
younger  days  ?  It  was  as  the  recipient  of  quite  other  know- 
ledge that  I  passed  my  youth.  I  was  asked  only  to  fulfil 
my  duty  ;  to  honour  the  great,  kings  and  magistrates,  with- 
out lowliness  of  spirit ;  to  love  my  fellow-creatures  ;  to  obey 
the  laws  ;  I  was  taught  that  I  had  a  right  to  participate  in 
the  highest  power;  although  an  insignificant  unknown 
citizen,  I  was  yet  a  unit  of  sovereignty  ;  the  question  at 
stake  was  to  uphold  this  noble  right  with  a  courageous  heart 
and  a  wise  spirit ;  liberty,  that  gift  of  Heaven,  is  a  scourge 
of  Fate  only  when  in  the  hands  of  the  vicious.  We  suck 
this  wisdom  in  with  our  mother's  milk,  not  so  that  we  may 
become  arrogant  over  our  rights,  but  that  one  day  we  may 
be  able  to  give  ourselves  the  best  rulers  and  the  wisest 
laws. 

"  They  said  to  us :  '  Look  at  the  brilliant  course  of  the 
mighty  nations.  All  this  senseless  splendour  that  fills  the 
universe  is  only  worldly  trumpery  which  hides  their  chains. 
.  .  .  They  play  at  being  conquerors,  but  are  only  wretched 
slaves.  Their  power,  artificially  produced,  will  soon  be 
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annihilated  by  their  luxury.  With  us,  stress  is  laid  on  very 
different  ambitions :  our  strength  lies  in  our  weakness,  we 
live  satisfied  in  humble  inconspicuousness ;  but  Freedom 
reigns  within  our  walls.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  proud 
insolence,  no  glittering  titles,  no  unjust  sway ;  wise  repre- 
sentatives, chosen  by  our  own  direct  vote,  judge  of  our  contro- 
versies, watch  over  our  laws.  Diplomacy  is  not  the  pillar 
of  our  republic;  justice  is  our  only  policy;  all  classes, 
differing  without  being  unequal,  retain  severally  the  rank 
that  has  been  accorded  to  them.  Our  chiefs,  our  magis- 
trates, simple  in  dress,  without  luxury  or  gilding,  are  not  lost 
to  view  in  the  crowd,  but  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
virtue.'  .  .  .  Brought  up  on  such  principles,  my  reason 
taught  me  to  despise  the  insane  splendour  by  means  of 
which  the  haughtiness  of  rich  men  radiates  in  all  directions, 
and  attracts  to  itself  the  glances  of  the  foolish  mob." 

Everyone  who  has  read  the  celebrated  dedication  with 
which  Rousseau  ten  years  later  prefaces  his  discourse  (on 
Inequality)  will  recognise  in  these  weak  verses  the  thoughts 
that  he  develops  with  such  overpowering  eloquence  in 
that  work.  Yes,  here  and  there  he  strikes  chords  which 
he  does  not  repeat  until  in  '  Contrat  social '  more  than 
twenty  years  later.  But  he  has  not  yet  woven  these 
thoughts  into  his  life's  content,  his  mind  oscillates  be- 
tween that  which  is  the  trend  of  his  heart's  feeling  and 
that  which  intelligence  teaches  him  is  wise.  Certainly  he 
is  a  true  Genevan,  proud  of  being  the  virtuous  and  unbend- 
ing republican;  yet  he  sees  that  these  maxims  are  not 
in  vogue  outside  of  Geneva,  and  the  question  is  how  to 
conduct  himself  in  order  to  attain  the  qualities  necessary 
to  the  success  his  ambition  longs  for.  He  sees  the  way, 
and  is  rather  sure  that  he  has  already  made  progress  on 
it.  Mme.  de  Warens  has  helped  him  in  many  ways;  she 
pointed  out  to  him  his  delusions,  and  made  him  feel  the 
need  of  improving  his  habits  and  his  bearing. 

"  I  forswore  for  the  future  the  cruel  maxims  that  are  the 
bitter  and  over-ripe  fruits  of  my  country's  prejudices,  on 
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which  the  pride  of  the  republican  heart  is  nourished  from 
childhood ;  I  learned  to  respect  a  glittering  nobility,  which 
knows  how  to  give  new  splendour  to  virtue  itself.  It  would 
not  be  good  for  society  if  there  were  less  inequality  between 
classes.  Shall  I  ride  about  on  my  stupid  hobby-horse  as 
a  declaimer  or  a  new  Don  Quixote  ?  Fate  has  ordered 
distinctions  of  rank  in  this  world,  and  will  certainly  not 
change  them  for  my  sake." 

And  what  Mme.  de  Warens  had  begun  Parisot  and  his 
friends  continued.  In  Lyons  Eousseau  had  become  more 
traitable ;  in  a  milder  climate  and  among  cultured  friends 
he  had  learned  to  appreciate  life's  charm  and  social  pleasure, 
brilliant  conversation  and  a  festive  meal,  enlivened  by  the 
cheerful  jest  of  agreeable  guests ;  he  had  come  to  under- 
stand that  some  pleasures  are  innocent,  and  "  that  nothing 
should  be  exaggerated,  not  even  virtue." 

But  then  comes  the  question  :  does  Parisot  think  that  he, 
Rousseau,  has  progressed  far  enough  on  this  way  so  as  to 
become  successful  in  the  world?  "Am  I  now  ready  to 
attain  success  ?  I  have  almost  filled  my  thirtieth  year ; 
half  of  my  days  have  already  passed  in  obscurity ;  and  my 
eagerness  for  work  is  already  diminished.  I  have  spent  my 
time  in  studying  and  in  practising  virtue,  and  I  believed 
that  my  talents  would  make  my  fortune;  but  experience 
has  taught  me  otherwise.  I  recognise  too  late  that  I  have 
neglected  to  acquire  the  arts,  the  dissimulation,  the  flattery 
which  are  necessary  to  gain  success.  0,  no !  I  can  never 
force  my  spirit  which  was  born  honest  to  deny  its  own 
character  in  this  way.  It  would  be  too  difficult  a  yoke  for 
my  heart  to  bear, — I  discard  success  if  it  demands  such  an 
unworthy  price." 

His  soul  fluctuates  between  such  extremes,  between 
honours  and  the  price  he  must  give  for  them  on  the  one 
side,  his  own  character  and  deepest  inclinations  on  the 
other.  In  order  to  bring  this  question  to  a  conclusion  he 
asks  Parisot  for  help  in  his  rhymed  letter.  "  Judge  of  my 
future  with  this  perspective;  see  then,  if  I  with  impotent 
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zeal  should  still  offer  useless  incense  to  success."  And  he 
answers  himself :  "  No,  glory  is  not  the  idol  of  my  soul, 
I  do  not  feel  the  flame  of  the  divine  fire, — which  forces 
one  forward  in  a  noble  struggle.  And  anyhow  what  do  I 
care  for  the  judgment  of  mankind?  Is  it  their  marks  of 
honour  or  their  contempt  that  make  us  what  we  are,  and 
even  if  one  does  not  understand  the  art  of  making  others 
admire  him,  he  is  not  obliged  on  that  account  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  being  happy.  Burning  ambition  carries  splen- 
dour in  its  train ;  but  the  joys  of  the  heart  are  the  wise 
man's  happiness.  Happy  is  he  who  knows  these  joys  and 
can  find  peace  in  them ;  to  enjoy  them  in  all  their  salutary 
and  pacific  mildness  is  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart.  And 
now  it  is  in  vain  that  happiness  tries  to  hide  itself ;  for  now 
I  know  where  I  must  seek  in  order  to  find  it." 

We  cannot  unreservedly  believe  his  words ;  glory  was  still 
certainly  the  only  idol  of  his  heart,  and  he  doubtless  did 
feel  the  divine  fire.  Many  years  passed  before  he  dis- 
covered that  the  way  to  glory  is  reached,  not  through 
hypocrisy  and  flattery,  such  as  he  still  imagined,  but 
through  devotion  to  his  own  ideals — the  very  joys  of 
which  he  speaks.  The  day  came  when  his  youthful  ideals 
and  his  mature  hate  burst  through  his  half-wise  worldliness, 
and,  mighty  and  unhindered,  sounded  forth  on  the  tones 
of  one  of  the  noblest  instruments  of  speech  that  the  world 
has  heard.  At  the  moment,  when  he  dared  to  speak  his  own 
language,  to  express  his  own  anguish,  and  to  light  the  flame 
of  his  own  hate — at  that  moment  he  had  the  world  at  his 
feet,  the  world  and  such  glory  as  he  had  never  dreamed  of. 

But  happiness  ? 

Of  this  we  shall  hear  more  later. 

When  he  returned  from  Lyons  he  found  nothing  that  he 
had  hoped  for.  Maman  received  him  with  the  amiability 
that  never  forsook  her;  but  the  past  was  over,  and  con- 
tinued so,  and  did  not  permit  resuscitation.  Kousseau's 
situation  seemed  irremediable,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  evidently  strove  to  be  good  friends  with  Wintzenried 
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or  de  Courtilles,  as  he  now  called  himself.  Jean  Jacques 
felt  superfluous,  poor  thing,  and  the  financial  situation  was 
worse  than  ever.  Wintzenried,  who  had  charge  of  the 
funds,  was  a  spendthrift ;  he  liked  to  shine,  kept  good 
horses  and  a  luxurious  equipage  to  impress  the  neigh- 
bours, and  undertook  extensive  speculations,  of  which  he 
had  no  understanding.  Things  went  steadily  down,  Maman's 
pension  was  always  .drawn  in  advance,  the  house-rent  was 
unpaid,  debts  increased,  and  Kousseau  saw  with  terror  that 
unavoidable  ruin  was  approaching. 

As  he  did  not  feel  that  his  company  was  particularly 
desirable  he  kept  to  himself,  showed  himself  only  at  meals, 
and  found  his  only  consolation  in  his  study,  where  he  built 
air-castles,  and  dreamed  of  extracting  his  dear  Maman  from 
the  net  that  was  drawing  closer  and  closer  about  her.  He 
did  not  consider  himself  learned  or  gifted  enough  to  win 
a  name  in  literature  and  find  there  the  necessary  treasures. 
But  another  idea  occurred  to  him ;  he  had  not  entirely  given 
up  music  during  his  student  years,  but  he  had  always  found 
it  difficult  to  decipher  the  notes,  and  had  never  learned  to 
read  easily  from  sight ;  many  years  before  he  had  devised 
a  new  method  of  replacing  the  old  -  fashioned  notes  with 
figures.  But  this  attempt  was  stranded  on  difficulties  that 
he  could  not  manage ;  his  present  effort  was  successful. 
"  I  succeeded  in  writing  down  any  sort  of  music  by  means 
of  figures, — with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  I  must  say  with 
the  greatest  simplicity.  From  that  moment  I  considered 
my  fortune  made ;  and  in  my  burning  zeal  to  share  it  with 
her  to  whom  I  owed  everything,  I  thought  only  of  getting 
off  to  Paris,  as  I  did  not  doubt  that  it  would  cause  a  rev- 
olution when  I  should  lay  my  system  before  the  Academy. 
Fourteen  days  later  my  decision  was  made  and  carried  out. 
In  short,  filled  with  the  wonderful  visions  that  had  inspired 
me, — the  same  dreamer  I  had  always  been, — I  set  forth 
from  Savoy  with  my  music  -  system,  just  as  I  had  once, 
many  years  before,  departed  from  Turin  with  my  cir- 
culating fountain." 
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XII. 

MAMAN. 

BEFORE  we  follow  Eousseau  to  that  great  capital  where  his 
destiny  was  afterwards  to  be  fulfilled,  we  must  stop  for  a 
little  and  try  to  obtain  a  collected  impression  of  the  woman 
who  for  fourteen  years  had  been  his  providence.  From 
Easter  1728  until  the  summer  of  1742,  Mme.  de  Warens 
had  been  the  centre  of  Kousseau's  life.  Time  after  time  he 
had  left  her  house  to  try  to  seek  his  fortune  unaided,  but  oil 
five  different  occasions  he  had  returned  to  her,  more  or  less 
shipwrecked,  and  had  found  the  haven  he  needed.  He 
lavishes  all  the  splendour  of  his  rich  eloquence  on  the  gilding 
of  her  good  name.  His  admiring  imagination  paints  her  in 
the  most  vivid  colours — her  peculiar  beauty,  her  charm,  her 
wit,  her  learning, — but  first  and  last,  her  noble,  splendid 
heart;  her  self-sacrifice,  her  uncalculating  and  always  willing 
kindness — the  atmosphere  of  love  that  emanates  from  her 
and  that  ennobles  all  who  come  into  contact  with  her.  But 
nevertheless,  judging  from  much  of  what  he  himself  relates 
of  her,  and  from  what  we  learn  from  other  sources,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  look  upon  her  as  a  sun  without  spots. 

We  cannot  deny  that  she  was  an  extremely  problematical 
lady,  it  is  true,  one  from  whom  we  do  not  wholly  withhold 
our  sympathy,  but  whom  we  can  by  no  means  look  upon  with 
unalloyed  respect. 

We  become  suspicious  as  soon  as  we  learn  of  the  manner 
in  which  she,  in  her  youth,  goes  over  to  Catholicism.  In 
this  step  religious  scruples  obviously  play  a  very  slight  part, 
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we  may  say,  practically  none.  Her  position  in  her  husband's 
house  had  become  intolerable  owing  to  her  own  actions,  and 
when  she  fled  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  offered  him  her 
services  in  the  Catholic  cause,  it  was  certainly  not  solicitude 
for  her  soul's  salvation  that  prompted  her,  but  rather  the 
hope  of  a  temporal  subsistence.  What  lay  closest  to  her 
heart  was  a  life-pension  and  not  the  propaganda  of  Catholi- 
cism. And,  in  spite  of  the  ampleness  of  this  pension,  it  was 
not  sufficient  for  her  needs,  and  her  whole  life  was  occupied 
in  scraping  together  an  increased  income  by  other  means,  the 
choice  of  which  was  not  always  so  fastidious  as  it  might  have 
been.  One  of  the  dark  spots  in  her  life  is  connected  with  a 
trip  to  Paris  with  a  relative  d'Aubonne,  which  took  place 
shortly  after  her  meeting  with  Eousseau ;  the  object  of  the 
journey  and  her  rdle  in  the  story  are  not  fully  brought  to 
light,  but  this  much  can  one  say :  that  it  was  concerned  with 
political  intrigues,  and  that  she  proved  herself  not  unwilling 
to  venture  out  on  the  slippery  way  of  espionage  and  to  eke 
out  her  fortune  with  saleable  state  secrets,  obtained  in  a 
doubtful  way — at  any  rate  she  was  not  successful,  though 
this  has  little  to  do  with  the  point ;  but  on  the  whole,  there 
was  undeniably  much  too  much  "  business  " — and  that  not 
always  of  the  most  honourable  variety — in  her  life.  Her 
eternal  dabbling  in  alchemy,  which  of  course  never  resulted 
in  anything,  is  innocent  enough  in  itself,  even  though 
alchemy  and  fraud  have  always  had  close  communion  with 
each  other ;  much  worse  are  all  her  speculations,  her  buying 
and  selling  of  stocks,  her  mining  enterprises,  and  all  the 
suspicious  business  connections  they  brought  her.  She  was 
not  only  inordinately  careless  and  conscienceless  in  the  way 
in  which  she  took  risks  involving  other  people's  welfare,  but 
she  was  occasionally  guilty  of  finesses  that  were  not  wholly 
irreproachable ;  she  wrote  several  business  letters,  still  in 
preservation,  the  contents  of  which,  while  they  would  not 
actually  subject  her  to  the  penal  law,  nevertheless  would 
not  hold  water  for  a  sterner  court  of  business  morals. 
If  we  can  believe  Eousseau's  account  of  Maman's  love 
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affairs,  there  is  a  strong  business  element  present  here  too, 
in  a  domain  where  we  like  least  to  find  it.  The  manner  in 
which  she  time  after  time  gives  herself  to  the  men  she  has 
use  for — indeed  to  several  at  a  time, — and,  without  the  least 
passion  on  her  part,  uses  this  means  of  knitting  them  in  a 
closer  friendship  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  repulsive; 
and  the  combination  of  motherliness  and  sensuality  which 
characterises  her  relationship  to  Rousseau  is  rather  dis- 
gusting. 

In  spite  of  her  noble  birth  and  title  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  Mme.  de  Warens  as  a  fine  lady,  in  the  best 
meaning  of  the  words.  Her  coquetry  was  not  of  the  first 
class ;  her  association  with  men  not  such  as  to  inspire  con- 
fidence ;  the  freedom  with  which  she  chose  her  lovers  from 
among  her  servants — the  gardener,  Claude  Anet,  the  vaga- 
bond Rousseau,  the  wig-maker  Wintzenried, — all  this  con- 
tributed to  cast  a  shadow  on  her  reputation.  And  this, 
in  connection  with  her  constant  financial  difficulties,  the 
eternal  money-borrowing,  the  never-ending  procession  of 
adventurers  and  doubtful  personages  coming  and  going, 
made  her  house,  which  at  first  had  been  a  rendezvous 
for  Savoy's  most  distinguished  society,  soon  sink  in  estima- 
tion, so  that  it  became  a  place  where  ladies  at  least  were 
noticeably  absent,  and  after  a  time  one  which  men  who 
possessed  more  fastidious  social  requirements  also  avoided. 
When  this  decadence  once  began  it  steadily  continued,  and 
things  went  down,  as  is  usual,  with  increasing  rapidity. 
When  Rousseau,  twelve  years  after  his  final  departure  from 
Chambery,  was  journeying  in  that  part  of  the  country  and 
made  a  detour  in  order  to  pay  his  respects  to  Maman  in 
those  dear  haunts,  the  encounter  was  a  painful  experience. 

"I  saw  her  again  ...  in  what  a  condition  !  0  my  God! 
What  degradation  !  What  remnant  of  her  early  virtues  was 
there  to  see  ?  Could  this  be  the  same  Mme.  de  Warens 
who  was  once  so  radiant  ?  My  heart  was  torn  asunder.  I 
saw  no  escape  for  her  other  than  to  flee  from  the  country." 

These  considerations  lead  to  an  obvious  question :  was  it 
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an  advantage  to  Eousseau  that  his  fate  was  for  so  many  years 
knitted  to  this  woman  ?  With  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
her  and  of  him,  the  inclination  to  answer  in  the  negative  is 
forced  upon  us. 

She  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  many  of  the  quali- 
ties that  would  make  her  fitted  to  be  his  guide.  As  we 
know,  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother  at  his 
birth — he  had  never  had  a  sister;  Aunt  Suzon  as  well  as 
Jacqueline  had  been  good  and  kind,  but  they  were  without 
education,  and  besides,  he  had  left  home  very  early,  so  he 
had  been  deprived  of  the  vitally  important  advantage  of 
a  woman's  normal  influence  in  his  youth.  Mile.  Lam- 
bercier  had  involuntarily  lighted  the  sickly  flame  of  his 
sexual  life  at  too  early  an  age;  the  women  he  had  run 
across  in  the  course  of  his  most  critical  years  had  abnormally 
inflamed  his  senses,  but  had  not  inspired  in  him  the  least 
respect  for  their  sex.  Mme.  de  Warens  was  certainly  not 
the  one  who  could  give  him  what  he  lacked;  her  attitude 
towards  love  was  not  such  that  she  could  give  him  glimpses 
of  womanly  superiority  and  of  the  sacredness  of  love.  Maman's 
erotic  cynicism  doubtless  contributed  somewhat  to  the  in- 
completeness of  his  conceptions,  for,  in  spite  of  his  deep 
understanding  of  the  erotic,  he  yet  lacked  something — 
modesty,  appreciation  of  or  simply  knowledge  of  the  beauty 
and  the  mystery  of  the  undefiled.  The  heroine  in  his  famous 
novel  has  great  depths  of  feeling,  but  her  manners  lack 
chasteness,  she  holds  long  speeches,  and  not  in  veiled  terms, 
on  subjects  of  which  normal  young  girls  have  no  knowledge, 
or  at  least  would  hardly  confess  to  themselves.  In  other 
respects  also,  Mme.  de  Warens  lacked  qualities  that  might 
have  been  of  assistance  to  Eousseau's  development. 

His  moral  education  had  been  thoroughly  neglected ; 
neither  his  father's  sentimentality,  Lambercier's  lack  of 
intelligence,  nor  Ducommun's  brutality  had  had  a  fortunate 
influence  on  him ;  his  violent  temper  had  never  learned 
self-control ;  he  lied,  when  it  was  convenient ;  he  stole,  when 
he  saw  something  he  wanted ;  he  wandered  out  on  life's  way 
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without  any  moral  standard  that  might  warn  him  of  an 
impassable  boundary  line.  But  neither  were  Mme.  de 
Warens'  manners  and  actions  marked  by  the  inevitable 
honourableness  of  character  that  might  have  supplied  him 
with  what  he  lacked.  She  could  preach  moral  sermons  for 
him,  but  they  simply  bored  him ;  and  what  he  saw  about 
him — slovenliness  everywhere,  lack  of  trustworthiness ;  the 
"  laisser-aller  "  that  permeated  the  atmosphere  of  the  house, 
— all  this  was  only  too  congenial  to  his  own  character  and 
to  his  own  past.  After  twelve  years'  friendship  with  her 
we  find  him,  as  soon  as  opportunity  presented  itself,  exhibit- 
ing many  of  the  same  lax  principles  he  had  always 
displayed. 

And  yet,  a  broad  view  forces  us  to  look  on  Mme.  de 
Warens  as  Bousseau's  salvation.  In  the  rhymed  letter  to 
Parisot,  among  other  things,  he  writes  of  her : — 

"  I  do  not  so  much  count  her  helpful  kindness ;  I  owe  her 
other  things  that  have  more  worth.  .  .  .  Before  her  goodness 
dragged  me  up  out  of  the  lap  of  misery,  I  was  a  wretched  child, 
abandoned  by  Fate,  perhaps  destined  to  go  to  the  bottom 
with  the  dregs." 

This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  certainly  is  not  the  least 
exaggerated.  When  Eousseau,  sixteen  years  of  age,  pre- 
sented himself  for  the  first  time  to  Mme.  de  Warens,  he 
was  far  from  being  a  hopeful  youth ;  it  is  not  saying  too  much 
when  he  writes  "  perhaps  destined  to  go  to  the  bottom  with 
the  dregs."  When  he  left  Savoy  for  good,  fourteen  years 
later,  he  had  become  another  creature  ;  naturally  he  had  not 
changed  his  nature,  nor,  as  we  have  seen,  had  he  discarded 
all  of  the  hideous  habits  that  he  had  adopted  during  his 
highwayman  period ;  but  nevertheless  he  had  undergone  a 
tremendous  evolution  :  in  demeanour,  in  knowledge,  in 
thoughtfulness,  in  conscious  purpose  —  he  was  absolutely 
unrecognisable. 

Although  during  these  years  he  had,  as  we  know,  wan- 
dered about  considerably  and  had  had  many  experiences,  had 
picked  up  aids  to  development  here  and  there,  yet  the  chief 
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credit  for  his  transformation  must  be  given  to  Mme.  de 
Warens.  Even  though  she  did  lack  many  of  the  require- 
ments for  an  ideal  "  Maman  "  for  her  sophisticated  ward,  she 
had  others  which  were  instrumental  in  causing  her  to  exert 
an  active  and,  in  all  essentials,  a  serviceable  influence  on  his 
development. 

She  was  the  first  cultivated  woman  that  had  crossed  his 
path.  Thanks  to  her  noble  extraction,  to  the  society  in 
which  she  had  moved  all  her  youthful  days,  to  the  good  edu- 
cation she  had  received,  she  had  by  chance  acquired  a  sureness 
and  distinction  of  manner  genuine  enough  to  make  a  youth 
of  Jean  Jacques'  qualifications  look  up  to  her.  At  a  critical 
moment  of  his  life  he  found  in  her  one  in  whose  presence 
guilt  might  feel  abashed,  one  for  whom  he  might  take  pains, 
to  whose  heights  he  might  strive  to  reach ;  the  aspiring 
element  in  his  nature  saw  in  her  a  brilliant  representative  of 
the  great  world  of  which  he  had  heretofore  only  dreamed, 
and  therefore  for  many  years  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that 
she  should  be  the  self-appointed  judge  of  his  strivings 
towards  perfection.  Whenever  his  penchant  h  dfydnfrer  took 
possession  of  him,  his  thoughts  turned  towards  her  remorse- 
fully ;  when  he  had  a  triumph  to  relate  he  hastened  to  her 
side.  It  was  long  before  he  observed  in  her  character  the 
blemishes  to  which  we  cannot  be  blind,  and  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years  she  stood  on  a  jealously  guarded 
pedestal  in  his  consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
something  in  her  nature  that  lessened  the  chasm  between 
them.  Her  affectionate  heart  met  half-way  his  impetuous 
desire  for  tenderness,  and  inspired  in  him  the  faith  and  con- 
fidence that  his  vacillating  nature  required  to  feel  toward 
one  who  should  exert  any  influence  or  power  over 
him. 

And  Mme.  de  Warens  had  not  only  a  tender  soul,  to  a 
certain  extent  she  had  likewise  a  cultured  intelligence, 
enough  at  least  to  teach  Jean  Jacques  a  great  deal ;  she  was 
well-read  and  experienced,  and  her  mind  was  awake  to 
many  of  the  questions  that  had  begun  to  twitter  in  the  air 
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toward  the  middle  of  the  century.  Neither  in  this  respect 
was  the  chasm  between  her  and  her  young  friend  so  great 
that  they  could  not  meet ;  her  culture  was  not  so  complete, 
her  taste  not  so  fastidious  that  she  lost  patience.  She  herself 
was  only  half-educated,  questioning,  doubting ;  she  had  not 
reached  so  far  but  that  it  amused  her  to  entertain  herself  with 
the  wide-awake  boy ;  she  did  not  have  to  stoop  much  in 
order  to  reach  his  plane ;  they  read  together  and  they  dis- 
cussed together,  she  enjoyed  being  mentor,  and  she  directed 
his  intelligence  towards  weighty  subjects  and  serious  in- 
tellectual work.  By  the  time  he  departed  from  "  Les  Char- 
mettes,"  he  had  sailed  long  past  her,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  she  was  the  one  (or  at  least  the  most  im- 
portant one)  that  gave  the  impetus  to  his  fruitful  self- 
application. 

The  moral  influence  she  exerted  on  him  was  without  doubt 
very  analogous.  As  we  have  seen,  she  was  by  no  means 
a  model  of  virtue,  so  that  neither  was  the  chasm  here  so 
great  as  to  make  her  unapproachable;  in  spite  of  her 
deficiencies,  or  perhaps  on  account  of  them,  it  was  easy 
for  her  to  find  the  way  to  his  heart ;  if  she  had  been  a  strict 
moralist,  if  her  bearing  had  been  distinguished  by  a  strong 
character's  innate  repulsion  for  every  form  of  laxness  or 
moral  irresponsibility,  Jean  Jacques  would  probably  have 
fled  from  her  presence  and  never  come  under  her  influence. 
The  "  laisser-faire  "  which  marked  Mme.  de  Warens'  nature, 
the  indulgence  with  which  she  connived  at  questionable  acts, 
was  almost  a  vital  necessity  for  Kousseau  ;  punishment,  even 
upbraidings,  would  have  driven  him  at  once  out  into  the  wil- 
derness. Thus  Maman's  moral  weaknesses  became,  as  it  were, 
the  condition  on  which  her  moral  influence  over  him  rested  ; 
and  it  was  not  little,  for  with  all  her  imperfections  she 
towered  high  over  the  uncouth  vagabond  she  took  to  her 
motherly  bosom.  She  had  lived  among  many  kinds  and 
conditions  of  men,  she  had  thought  over  moral  values,  she 
was  open-hearted  and  communicative,  was  glad  to  talk  with 
her  young  friend  about  the  results  that  life  and  reading  had 
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brought  her ;  she  aroused  thoughtfulness  in  him,  she  planted 
the  germs  of  his  self-education. 

But  of  still  greater  importance  than  her  more  highly  de- 
veloped moral  culture  were  the  inherently  noble  qualities  of 
her  nature — in  one  word,  her  untiring  benevolence ;  in  the 
first  place,  her  never-failing  hospitality  toward  him,  her 
helpfulness,  her  tender  care  during  his  illness ;  secondly,  the 
atmosphere  of  kindness  that  radiated  from  her,  her  always 
prompt  and  active  charitableness.  She  could  not  look  upon 
pain  without  wanting  to  alleviate  it,  her  house  and  purse 
were  open  to  every  ruffian  that  suffered  need ;  she  did  not 
question,  she  did  not  consider,  she  only  gave, — more  than 
she  was  justified  in  giving,  but  always  from  the  fulness  of 
her  warm,  sympathetic  heart.  I  believe  that  it  was  of 
decisive  importance  for  Rousseau  that  he,  at  such  an  early 
age,  came  into  and  lived  so  long  in  this  atmosphere  of 
goodness.  Michelet  somewhere  writes  of  Rousseau  :  "  From 
the  moment  his  ardent  words  became  diffused  into  the  air 
the  temperature  changed;  it  is  as  though  a  warm  breath 
were  exhaled  out  over  the  world  ;  the  earth  begins  to  fructify 
as  never  before."  Yes,  and  that  flood  of  feeling  which  was 
to  prove  Rousseau's  ever-memorable  contribution  to  the 
world's  history  was,  if  not  created,  at  least  in  a  high 
degree  nourished,  in  Mme.  de  Warens'  house.  His  nature 
possessed  not  only  strong  instinctive  tendencies  of  love 
towards  his  fellow-creatures,  but  also  of  contempt,  even  hate, 
of  them.  His  embarrassment,  his  slinking  abasement,  his 
Genevan  brusqueness,  the  abnormal  soil  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  his  soul,  combined  with  the  many  bitter  experiences  of 
his  life  to  make  him  seek  to  avoid  the  society  of  men,  to 
retire  into  himself,  and  this  tendency  might  easily  have 
developed  into  an  irremediable  misanthropy,  instead  of  only 
showing  itself  sporadically,  as  was  the  case.  But  when  we 
find  that,  in  spite  of  these  opposing  influences,  he  retained 
the  moral  optimism  that  is  so  indissolubly  connected  with 
his  name,  we  must  undoubtedly  give  not  a  small  share  of 
the  credit  to  Mme.  de  Warens.  Indeed,  during  Rousseau's 
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life,  he  discovered  very  few  bright  spots  in  the  world  that 
surrounded  him,  and  the  longer  he  lived  the  more  rare 
these  became ;  his  experience  gave  him  more  and  more  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  meanness,  the  maliciousness,  the 
hypocrisy,  and  the  viciousness  of  mankind ;  he  looked  more 
and  more  darkly  on  society — its  dissimulation  and  humbug 
— a  white-washed  tomb,  full  of  rottenness  and  filth ;  but 
when  high  above  his  constant  cries  of  anguish  over  the 
world's  paltriness,  we  hear  him  proclaim  with  never-failing 
consistency  his  unconquerable  conviction  of  the  original 
goodness  of  human  nature,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  his  faith 
found  rich  nourishment,  perhaps  its  first  foundation,  in  the 
fortunate  circumstance  that  in  his  youth  he  came  into  con- 
tact with  a  woman  who,  with  all  her  sinful  frailties,  was 
nevertheless  through  and  through  the  good  creature  that 
Mme.  de  Warens  was. 

Maman's  influence  was  of  importance  to  Eousseau  in 
religious  respects  too.  It  may  seem  strange  to  speak  of 
religious  piety  in  a  creature  whose  erotic  life  was  quite  lack- 
ing in  ideality,  whose  business  affairs  were  more  than 
questionable,  and  who  was  even  guilty  of  changing  her 
faith  on  grounds  that  had  very  little  to  do  with  religion. 
And  yet  the  human  soul  is  a  complex  organism,  and  Mme. 
de  Warens'  religion  was  no  jest ;  it  was  sober  earnest.  She 
had  grown  up  under  strong  religious  influence.  Left  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age,  she  had  gone  to  live  with  two  aunts 
who  were  strongly  affected  by  the  pietistic  movement  which 
had  originated  in  Germany  about  1700,  and  had  thence 
reached  Eomanesque  Switzerland.  The  leader  of  the  revival 
there  was  an  official,  Magny,  who  was  often  a  guest  in  the 
aunts'  house  and  afterwards  also  became  Mme.  de  Warens' 
guardian. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  first  German  Pietists  and 
Illuminati,  Magny  did  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  dogmatic 
side  of  religion.  The  chief  point  was  warmth  of  feeling, 
depth  of  emotion,  gentleness  of  heart ;  opposition  to  the 
Catholic  Church  was  almost  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them, 
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they  were  quite  free  from  the  fanaticism  against  Papists 
that  both  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  exhibited.  In  this  we 
see  mitigating  circumstances  for  Mme.  de  Warens'  having 
gone  so  lightly  over  to  the  Koman  Church  as  soon  as  exterior 
causes  made  it  desirable,  just  as  it  also  explains  why  Magny 
seems  to  have  taken  her  defection  quietly  and  without  the 
least  dismay.  Magny  followed  his  ward's  career  with 
interest  and  sympathy  up  to  his  death  (1730),  and  Mme. 
de  Warens  never  forgot  him.  She  did  not  always  behave  to 
his  satisfaction,  but  she  always  appeared  in  his  eyes  as  one 
of  whose  salvation  there  was  hope.  "When  she  made  her 
brilliant  marriage  with  Baron  de  Warens  she  lived  in  a 
worldly  whirl,  which  was  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  Magny  and 
his  pietistic  friends.  He  wrote  to  her  words  of  warning; 
her  reply  was  full  of  respect  for  her  old  teacher,  but  she 
nevertheless  insists  on  her  right  to  live  her  own  life.  "  I 
acknowledge  that  my  life  must  seem  singular  to  such  a  man 
as  you,  whose  whole  heart  is  consumed  with  piety."  But 
she  begs  him  to  remember  the  position  she  fills  on  account  of 
her  marriage,  the  social  duties  it  involves,  and  she  points  out 
that  the  diversions  she  indulges  in  are  more  innocent  than  he 
believes ;  she  has  never  wished  to  be  ostentatious  and  super- 
cilious over  the  wealth  that  has  fallen  to  her  lot,  but  she 
thinks  that  it  is  right  to  use  it,  and  to  obtain  in  a  modest 
manner  the  pleasures  which  it  makes  accessible. 

"  It  may  be  that  my  youth  blinds  me  and  causes  me  to  see 
life  in  a  false  light,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  feel  very 
little  wrapped  up  in  my  possessions  ;  I  do  what  is  demanded 
of  me  with  an  indifference  that  often  surprises  me.  ...  I 
shall  consider  myself  very  fortunate  if  I  continue  to  be  the 
same  in  this  respect,  so  that  when  I  shall  finally  come  to 
depart  from  this  life  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so  without  pain, 
and  can  break  with  ease  the  ties  that  may  still  bind  me  as 
long  as  I  live  upon  this  earth.  .  .  ." 

These  are  not  mere  phrases  composed  in  order  to  relieve 
her  teacher's  inquietude ;  they  are  earnest,  an  expression  of 
serious  self-examination ;  her  after-life  shows  that  her  heart 
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did  not  cling  to  treasure ;  when  she  later  indulged  in  busi- 
ness speculations  it  was  not  from  covetousness,  but  in  order 
to  rescue  herself  from  embarrassments  and  to  be  able  to 
squander  money  liberally.  With  all  her  light-mindedness 
Mme.  de  Warens'  was  not  a  base  worldly  nature ;  she  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  vulgar  joys  that  money  can  secure ;  the 
eyes  of  her  soul  looked  upwards,  and  in  her  way  she  was  con- 
stantly concerned  with  the  grave  questions  of  life.  We  have 
another  evidence  of  the  religious  trend  of  her  character ;  it 
comes  from  her  friend  de  Conzie',  who,  we  have  heard,  was 
also  Eousseau's  friend.  In  his  latter  days  he  wrote  a 
memorial  to  her,  from  which  we  learn  that,  even  though 
she  had  changed  her  faith  without  much  deliberation,  she 
did  not  escape  scruples  and  compunctions  of  conscience 
afterwards. 

From  what  Bousseau  relates  in  his  '  Confessions/  Mme. 
de  Warens  observed  faithfully  the  forms  of  worship  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  she  read  the  masses  and  did  not  neglect 
her  fasting ;  her  feminine  imagination  felt  the  spell  of  the 
sense-intoxicating  ceremonies,  which  made  no  appeal  to  the 
Genevan  Jean  Jacques.  However,  this  was  not  the  main 
point  in  her  religiousness,  nor  were  the  dogmas  nor  the 
tenets  of  the  creed ;  she  took  the  symbolic  writings  lightly 
enough,  and  evolved  a  catechism  based  on  no  system  what- 
ever, but  in  accordance  with  her  own  needs — the  needs  of 
her  own  heart,  for  emotion  was  the  strongest  element  in  her 
worship  of  God.  She  had  developed  this  under  the  influence 
of  Magny  and  the  Pietists,  who,  in  their  selfless  immersion  in 
the  Divine  Spirit,  lean  on  the  one  side  toward  the  early 
Mystics,  and  on  the  other  towards  certain  phases  of  modern 
Pantheism.  Mme.  de  Warens  had  by  no  means  thought 
all  this  out,  nor  had  it,  in  other  ways,  made  any  lasting 
impression  on  her  composite  and  rather  disjointed  con- 
sciousness. The  chief  point  was  that  she  was — at  least 
spasmodically — religiously  inclined.  This  was  the  reason 
that  she  really  was  of  help  to  Jean  Jacques  when  sickness 
came  and  anxiety  and  thoughts  of  death  assailed  him.  He 
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found  peace  and  consolation  in  her  abounding  love,  her  gentle 
conviction  of  a  fatherly  providence,  and  she  had  her  share  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  that  was 
destined  to  find  such  eloquent  expression  in  the  '  Savoyard 
Vicar's  Creed.'  If  Mme.  de  Warens  —  in  common  with 
many  distinguished  women  of  her  time — had  been  an  "  esprit 
fort,"  having  only  derision  and  ridicule  for  religious  ques- 
tions, it  is  not  certain  that  Eousseau  would  have  become  the 
man  he  did. 

The  first  production  that  Eousseau  published  was  a  poem 
called  "Le  Verger  des  Charmettes,"  which  was  printed  in 
London  in  1739.  It  is  a  eulogy,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
defence,  of  Mme.  de  Warens,  and,  in  spite  of  its  very 
slight  poetical  value,  is  interesting  from  a  biographical  point 
of  view.  It  is  a  contemporaneous  description  of  Jean 
Jacques'  life  at  "  Les  Charmettes,"  and  contains  many 
allusions  to  his  reading  during  that  time,  and  gives 
an  account  of  a  large  number  of  writers  whom  he 
studied. 

Those  lines  in  the  poem  in  which  he  sums  up  all  for 
which  he  feels  grateful  to  his  motherly  friend  run  thus : — 

"  From  my  childhood  days  you  have  untiringly  guided  me, 
— in  spite  of  my  vileness  you  were  yet  sure  that  heaven  had 
bestowed  some  talents  upon  me — you  condescended  to  turn 
my  heart  toward  virtue — you  let  me  call  you  by  the  tender 
name  of  mother  —  accept  therefore  this  day  my  sincere 
homage, — disdain  not  the  well-deserved  tribute  that  my 
gratitude  renders  to  truth.  Yes,  if  my  life  and  nature  have 
ever  been  sweetened  by  the  dew  of  gentleness — if  I  to-day 
am  free  from  envy  of  any  sort, — if  I — with  a  more  tender 
heart  and  purer  spirit — perhaps  have  raised  myself  above 
the  common  herd ;  yes,  when  I  daily  yield  myself  to 
deliberative  contemplation,  whether  it  be  to  lift  my  thoughts 
upwards  toward  the  Divine  Being  or — in  the  depths  of  my 
soul — to  brood  over  the  transgressions  of  men — their  virtues 
or  their  vices — when  I  speculate  on  the  laws  of  nature  and, 
drawing  nearer  to  the  secret  of  eternal  causes,  attempt  to 
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penetrate  all  the  motives,  all  the  hidden  principles  that 
animate  the  universe,  —  I,  who  enjoy  the  grace  of  such 
treasures,  must  repeat  once  again :  It  is  your  work,  0 
virtuous  Warens,  it  was  you  that  bestowed  upon  me  true 
human  happiness,  it  was  you  that  opened  my  eyes  to  life's 
abiding  worth." 
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XIII. 

PARIS. 

ROUSSEAU  arrived  in  Paris  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  July 
1742 ;  on  his  way  he  had  stopped  for  a  time  in  Lyons  to  see 
his  friends  and  to  secure  some  letters  of  introduction  as  well 
as  a  little  ready  money  by  selling  his  books ;  this  time  he 
met  Abbe  de  Mably  in  person,  from  whom  he  obtained 
letters  to  the  celebrated  aged  philosopher,  Fontenelle,  and 
to  the  well-known  artistic  and  scientific  dilettante,  Count 
Caylus.  Besides  these  and  several  other  letters  of  intro- 
duction and  the  music-system  before  mentioned,  he  had  in 
his  pocket  on  arriving  in  Paris  15  louis  d'or  and  his  comedy 
'  Narcisse ' ;  these  were  the  weapons  with  which  he  thought 
to  conquer  Paris.  He  put  up  at  the  hotel  Saint  Quentin, 
Eue  des  Cordiers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sorbonne  ;  it 
was  "  a  wretched  street,  a  wretched  hotel,  a  wretched  room." 
But  many  celebrated  men  were  in  the  habit  of  staying  there 
— Gresset,  Mably,  Condillac, — and  it  was  a  good  omen  for 
a  man  who  had  gone  to  seek  celebrity.  However,  he  met 
none  of  them  at  that  time,  but  he  did  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  M.  de  Bonnefond,  a  provincial  nobleman,  lame  and 
somewhat  eccentric,  who  presented  him  to  a  M.  Roguin,  and 
he  in  his  turn  secured  him  admittance  to  the  presence  of 
Diderot,  although  no  intimacy  arose  between  them  for  the 
moment.  Besides  Pere  Castel,  of  whom  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  later,  it  was  especially  M.  de  Boze,  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  been  recommended,  from  whose  acquaintance  he 
derived  most  advantage.  De  Boze  was  secretary  of  the 
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Academie  des  Inscriptions,  and  therefore  stood  on  a  friendly 
footing  with  members  of  the  Academy,  and  it  was  here 
that  Eousseau  first  of  all  applied  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  lay  his  music-system  before  the  authorities,  who,  he 
thought,  were  to  minister  to  his  celebrity.  De  Boze  spoke 
of  the  matter  to  Reaumur  ;  the  latter  agreed  to  arrange 
the  whole  affair  and  call  a  meeting. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  Rousseau  stood  before  these 
worthy  gentlemen  and  delivered  the  thesis  he  had  composed 
in  explanation  of  his  musical  "  revolution." 

What  his  invention  aimed  at  was  a  thorough -going 
simplification  of  the  musical  sign-language.  His  explanation 
ran  thus  : — The  system  now  in  use  is,  on  account  of  its 
complexity,  quite  confusing,  obscure,  often  ambiguous,  and 
makes  the  music  it  represents  unnecessarily  difficult  to 
learn.  This  is  a  thing  long  since  admitted,  and  there  have 
been  in  the  course  of  time  several  attempts  made  to  supply 
the  lack,  but  heretofore  without  success.  The  proposed 
reforms,  in  some  cases,  have  not  been  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive and  radical,  in  others  impossible,  from  a  practical 
view-point ;  they  have  come  partly  from  musicians  who 
lacked  theoretical  insight,  partly  from  theorists  without 
the  necessary  musical  experience. 

It  is  necessary  to  find  a  system  with  a  sign- language  as 
simple,  limited,  and  practicable  as  possible,  by  means  of 
which  it  will  be  possible  to  indicate  in  the  plainest  way 
the  value  of  the  tones,  as  well  as  their  duration — rests  and 
time, — in  short,  all  the  characteristics  of  music.  After 
careful  consideration  figures  appear  to  be  the  desirable 
symbols ;  in  the  first  place,  they  have  the  advantage  of 
being  generally  known  to  everybody  and  do  not  need  to 
be  learned,  but  in  addition  to  this — and  of  course  this  is 
the  chief  point — numbers  are,  by  their  very  nature,  the 
most  natural  emblem  of  the  tones  themselves. 

In  music,  the  different  tones  never  make  their  appear- 
ance isolated  or  independent  of  each  other,  but  they  stand 
always  and  everywhere  in  interrelation,  whether  they  be 
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heard  simultaneously  or  one  after  the  other.  It  is  there- 
fore not  necessary  that  every  single  tone  should  be  expressed 
by  a  special  sign  that  describes  this  tone  exclusively;  it 
is  sufficient,  by  the  use  of  a  relative  expression,  to  indicate 
the  position  the  tone  takes  in  relation  to  a  certain  key-note. 
This  key  must  be  determined  definitely  and  distinctly,  and 
the  relation  of  the  other  tones  to  it  must  be  easily  recognis- 
able. In  ordinary  note-writing  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
is  the  case ;  but  by  the  help  of  figures  it  is  easy  to  attain 
both.  Indeed  figures  express  only  relationship,  so  they  are 
just  what  we  need,  because  as  far  as  the  tones  also  are 
concerned  relationships  are  the  only  things  to  be  expressed. 

Let  us  take  do  or  C  as  our  key-note  and  characterise  it 
by  the  figure  1 ;  in  this  case  the  figures  1  to  7  give  a  clear 
expression  for  the  seven  tones  in  the  natural  or  diatonic 
scale ;  they  characterise  the  relationship  of  the  single 
tones  to  each  other,  as  well  as  their  relationship  to 
the  key-note.  As  long  as  the  song  or  melody  is  confined 
within  the  limits  of  these  seven  tones  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  characterise  each  of  them  by  its  corresponding  figure, 
and  thereby  they  would  all  be  clearly  and  unambiguously 
determined.  But  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  pass  from  the 
given  octave  to  a  higher  or  lower,  we  only  need  to  draw 
a  horizontal  line  and  write  all  the  notes  of  the  given  octave 
on  it,  and  those  that  belong  to  the  higher  or  lower  octave 
over  or  under  the  line.  The  position  of  the  notes  which  in 
ordinary  writing  changes  at  every  single  interval,  changes 
here  only  at  every  octave,  and  a  single  line  is  sufficient  for 
the  characterisation  of  the  compass  of  three  octaves.  But 
if  one  should  need  more  octaves,  one  has  only  to  make  use 
of  new  lines ;  three  lines  are  therefore  sufficient  to  charac- 
terise a  compass  of  six  or  seven  octaves. 

So  far  it  is  easy  to  follow  Eousseau  in  his  invention, 
but  when  he  tries  to  go  further  and  find  symbols  for  time, 
keys,  rests,  transpositions,  &c.,  he  gets  the  better  of  a  man 
who  is  not  at  home  in  music.  We  must  be  satisfied  in 
establishing  the  fact  that  Eousseau  himself  was  quite 
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convinced,  and  many  have  since  agreed  with  him — that  in 
numbers  he  had  found  a  means  by  which  one  could  symbolise 
all  kinds  of  musical  compositions  in  a  manner  infinitely 
easier  both  to  write  and  to  read  than  the  usual  method,  and 
it  was  an  exposition  of  this  that  he  delivered  before  the 
Academy;  he  expected  this  meeting  to  prove  the  turning- 
point  in  his  career,  the  transition  from  the  earlier  darkness 
to  the  sunlight  of  the  fame  that  hereafter  was  to  shine 
upon  him. 

The  reading  went  well ;  he  was  by  no  means  so  frightened 
as  he  expected  to  be,  and  he  answered  intelligently  all  the 
questions  that  were  put  to  him.  He  had  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied ;  the  worthy  gentlemen  overwhelmed  him  with 
compliments,  which  pleased  him  tremendously,  and  the 
outcome  was  that  an  expert  committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  matter  more  carefully  and  make  a  report.  The 
members  of  the  committee  were  de  Mairan,  Hellot,  and  de 
Fouchy — "  all  three  certainly  men  of  merit,"  writes  Eousseau, 
"  but  none  of  them  understood  music — at  least  not  enough 
to  be  able  to  pass  judgment  on  my  system." 

Now  this  was  not  quite  correct ;  it  is  true  Hellot  was  only 
known  as  a  clever  chemist,  and  as  far  as  any  one  knew  had 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  music;  but  de  Fouchy 
played  several  instruments  with  great  skill,  and  de  Mairan 
was  not  only  one  of  France's  greatest  mathematicians  and 
physicists,  but  he  had  also  written  a  special  theoretical  work 
on  music  and  had  originated  a  theory,  worthy  of  notice 
though  never  later  corroborated,  on  the  reasons  why  two 
or  more  tones  can  be  simultaneously  distinguished  by  the 
human  ear.  We  are  therefore  safe  in  assuming  that  the 
Academy  had  appointed  the  best  expert  authority  they  had 
at  their  command;  nevertheless  the  result  was  quite 
different  from  what  Eousseau  had  hoped.  Fourteen  days 
after  the  first  meeting  the  committee  laid  its  report  before 
the  Academy,  and  it  contained  only  a  very  conditional 
appreciation.  "  Although,"  so  ran  the  document,  "  the 
method  of  writing  notes  in  a  single  horizontal  line  and  with 
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numbers  is  not  new,  as  the  ancients  used  it,  and  as  an 
attempt  was  made  to  put  it  in  practice  more  than  sixty-five 
years  ago,  nevertheless  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  M. 
Eousseau's  application  of  this  method  is  of  quite  unusual 
scope,  and  that  what  he  has  added  to  it  stamps  it  in  a 
certain  way  as  his  own  property.  Further,  the  Academy 
finds  that  his  work  is  executed  with  art  and  presented  with 
great  clearness,  that  the  author  is  master  of  the  material  he 
handles,  and  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  continue  his 
investigations  as  to  how  to  make  the  practice  of  music 
easier." 

In  spite  of  this  polite  appreciation,  the  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation was  that  the  Academy  found  that  Rousseau's 
method  was  neither  new  nor  practicable  in  the  form  in 
which  it  had  been  presented.  Rousseau's  disappointment 
was  excessive,  and  the  bitterness  he  felt  over  the  real  or 
imagined  injustice  he  had  suffered  rings  in  the  words  with 
which  he  thirty  years  afterwards  reported  this  painful  ex- 
perience in  'Confessions.'  "During  my  interviews  with 
these  gentlemen  I  became  convinced — and  the  certainty  of 
my  conviction  was  only  equalled  by  my  surprise — that,  if 
sometimes  learned  men  have  fewer  prejudices  than  other 
people  they  hold  all  the  more  tenaciously  to  those  they 
do  have.  Their  objections  were  for  the  most  part  weak 
and  incorrect;  I  acknowledge  that  I  answered  timidly  and 
expressed  myself  badly;  but  no  matter  how  conclusive  my 
arguments  were,  I  did  not  succeed  a  single  time  in  making 
them  understand  me  completely  or  in  satisfying  them.  I 
have  always  been  nonplussed  by  the  lightness  with  which 
they  refuted  my  statements  in  a  few  euphonious  phrases 
without  having  understood  me." 

Rousseau  then  appealed  from  the  judgment  of  the  Academy 
to  the  greatest  musical  authority  of  the  day,  Rameau.  But 
Rameau,  notwithstanding  his  unparalleled  knowledge  of 
music,  was  not  the  man  to  rejoice  over  other  people's  exploits, 
and,  although  he  certainly  perceived  the  advantages  of  the 
figure-symbols,  he  laid  most  stress  on  the  faults  which,  it 
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must  be  confessed,  were  easily  seen.  So  neither  was  there 
any  help  to  be  got  from  that  quarter.  Rousseau  acknow- 
ledged this  time  that  the  objections  were  justified ;  but  he 
did  not  succumb  on  that  account,  and  tried  to  correct  the 
weaknesses  that  Rameau  had  pointed  out,  and  went  to  work 
to  equip  himself  so  as  to  conquer  the  general  public.  He 
shut  himself  in  his  room  and  worked  night  and  day,  so  as 
to  complete  a  rather  extensive  treatise  in  which  he  explained 
his  system  in  a  more  detailed  and  more  popular  form.  Not- 
withstanding all  opposition  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
in  his  mind  as  to  the  epoch-making  significance  of  his  plan. 
The  difficulty  was  to  find  a  publisher,  but  this  was  overcome 
by  the  help  of  his  friend  Bonnefond.  At  the  same  time  he 
tried  other  means  to  attract  attention ;  it  was  necessary  to 
show  the  practical  advantages  of  the  system,  and  with  this 
object  in  view,  he  gave  an  American  lady  lessons  after  his 
method — with  brilliant  results ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
she  could  sing  any  sort  of  music  at  sight  with  the  greatest 
ease.  "  This  result  was  conclusive,"  says  Rousseau,  "  but 
never  became  known.  Any  one  else  would  have  filled  the 
newspapers  with  it,  but,  although  I  am  not  without  talent 
in  originating  useful  inventions,  I  have  no  capabilities  in 
advertising  them." 

But  in  this  he  certainly  underrates  himself;  for  in  his 
'  Dissertation  sur  la  musique  moderne/  which  is  an  exten- 
sive explanation  of  his  music-system,  he  proves  himself  to 
be  in  possession  of  a  quite  considerable  demagogical  talent ; 
he  is  certainly  not  backward  in  praising  his  wares  or  in 
flattering  the  public  who  is  to  buy  them.  He  has  applied, 
he  says,  to  the  musicians  and  the  academicians,  and  now  he 
addresses  himself  to  the  people  themselves;  he  tells  them 
that  after  all  they  are  the  ones  he  depends  on  ;  they  are  the 
ones  who  suffer  under  the  old  system,  and  they  are  the  ones 
who  will  profit  by  the  new ;  they  should  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  dictated  to  by  the  authorities  who  have  only 
their  own  interest  at  heart  and  whose  prejudices  should  not 
be  the  law  of  the  people;  it  is  only  necessary  to  become 
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familiar  with  his  method ;  his  book  is  written  with  so  much 
clearness  that  it  does  not  demand  any  study,  one  needs  only 
to  read  through  it  in  order  to  be  converted,  and  thousands 
of  the  people  who  have  talent  for  music  but  who  have  not 
time  to  plod  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  old  note-writing, 
if  they  will  only  follow  him  on  the  new  and  easy  road,  will 
hereafter  be  able  to  practise  this  noble  art. 

And  he  did  not  limit  himself  to  what  he  wrote  in  his  own 
book ;  he  also  understood  how  to  set  the  press  in  motion  in 
his  cause.  Abbe  Desfontaines,  one  of  the  most  respected 
journalists  of  the  day,  whom  Rousseau  knew  personally, 
wrote  an  extremely  appreciative  account  of  'Dissertation,' 
and  others  followed  in  his  footsteps;  the  press  did  its 
duty. 

But  all  this  was  of  no  avail ;  the  musical  revolution  to 
which  Jean  Jacques  certainly  had  pinned  his  hopes  never 
came  about.  The  public  neither  bought  nor  read  his  book, 
the  sale  did  not  cover  the  costs,  there  was  some  little  talk 
of  the  new  invention  for  a  few  days,  as  long  as  it  was  being 
mentioned  in  the  papers ;  but  then  other  novelties  appeared 
and  the  whole  thing  was  soon  forgotten.  However,  Rousseau 
never  gave  up  his  belief  in  the  advantages  of  his  system,  and 
only  a  few  years  before  his  death  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Charles  Burney,  the  learned  English  musician,  in  which  he 
tried  most  earnestly  to  convince  him  of  the  excellence  of  his 
method.  But  he  himself  never  lived  to  see  it  make  a  success ; 
it  was  not  until  long  after  his  death  that  it  reached  a  certain 
amount  of  popularity  and  a  limited  degree  of  application.1 

1  The  German  Natorp  was  the  first  to  succeed  in  utilising  Rousseau's  in- 
vention ;  in  1813  he  had  it  introduced  into  the  public  school  and  singing 
classes.  In  France,  a  few  years  later,  Pierre  Galin,  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Bordeaux,  did  the  same,  and  among  his  followers  Aime  Paris  and  Emile 
Cheve  distinguished  themselves.  In  the  form  in  which  these  men  used 
Rousseau's  method,  it  finally  won  approval  in  Switzerland  also.  Pastor 
Montaudan,  in  1861,  succeeded  in  introducing  it  into  schools  in  Geneva,  and 
a  Genevan  music-teacher,  Alphonse  Meylan,  in  1872  and  1877  wrote  a  text-book 
for  practice.  The  so-called  tonic  sol-fa  method  which  is  in  use  in  England 
is  also  connected  with  Rousseau's  figure-system,  and  James  Sully  says  that 
by  it  children  can  learn  to  sing  at  sight  in  a  few  weeks.  It  has  gradually 
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For  the  moment  he  had  to  confess  to  himself  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  fiasco — "once  more  my  circulating  foun- 
tain was  broken ;  but  this  time  I  was  thirty  years  old,  a 
grown  man,  and  found  myself  on  the  streets  of  Paris,  where 
one  does  not  live  on  nothing." 

However  he  took  it  quietly ;  he  had  been  under  a  dreadful 
strain  as  long  as  the  affair  lasted,  and  now  he  needed  a 
breathing  space.  "  Instead  of  giving  myself  up  to  despair,  I 
abandoned  myself  calmly  to  laziness  and  the  care  of  provi- 
dence, and  in  order  to  give  providence  time  to  accomplish 
its  work,  I  began  to  fritter  away,  without  undue  haste,  the 
last  few  louis  d'or  left  me,  reducing  my  small  incidental 
expenses  without  entirely  giving  them  up.  I  went  to  the 
cafe  only  every  other  day,  and  to  the  theatre  only  twice  a 
week."  Besides,  he  kept  very  much  to  himself,  gave  up 
almost  entirely  association  with  the  litterateurs  and  musicians 
whom  he  had  got  to  know  during  his  transactions  with  the 
Academy.  He  limited  his  visits  to  Fontenelle,  who  was 
always  amiable  toward  him,  and  Marivaux,  to  whom  he  had 
shown  his  comedy,  and  who  had  agreeably  expressed  his 
satisfaction  with  it  —  indeed  he  had  even  undertaken  to 
make  certain  corrections  which,  however,  did  not  tend  to 
improve  it. 

After  his  defeat  in  music,  Kousseau  seemed  once  more  to 
have  turned  his  attention  to  literature;  every  day  he  walked 
a  long  time  in  the  Luxembourg  gardens  with  Virgil  and 
J.  B.  Rousseau  in  his  pocket  and  tried  to  improve  his 
bad  memory  by  learning  an  ode  or  an  eclogue  by  heart 
daily. 

Otherwise  he  did  nothing  at  all,  but  abandoned  himself 
as  usual  to  his  dreams  of  greatness.  For  a  time  he  thought 
that  he  had  found  a  new  way  to  fame ;  he  went  regularly 
every  day  to  the  Cafe  de  Maugis,  where  he  met  the  greatest 

spread  itself  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the  inventor's  aim  (to  make  the 
study  of  music  easier  and  more  general)  has  been  attained  ;  and  even  though 
his  system  is  used  only  in  the  lower  branches  of  the  art  and  not  entirely  in 
the  manner  he  intended,  it  is  used  to  an  extent  that  he  never  once  hoped  for. 
—(Albert  Jansen  :  Rousseau  als  Musiker,  65.) 
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chess-players  of  Paris ;  of  course  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
he  should  soon  surpass  them  all.  The  point  was  to  be  first 
in  something ;  once  first  in  chess-playing,  he  would  soon  be 
sought  after,  opportunities  would  present  themselves,  and  his 
greatness  would  become  revealed.  But  he  never  reached 
any  further  than  to  become  a  passably  good  chess-player. 

Time  passed  and  he  was  getting  nearer  and  nearer  the 
bottom  of  his  purse,  when  one  day  Pere  Castel,  who  for  a 
long  time  had  watched  him  and  been  annoyed  at  his  laziness, 
came  to  him  and  gave  him  a  worldly-wise  piece  of  advice. 
"  Since  the  musicians  and  the  learned  men,"  he  said  to  me, 
"  will  not  dance  to  your  music,  you  should  change  your  key 
and  address  yourself  to  the  women.  Perhaps  you  will  have 
greater  success  with  them.  I  have  spoken  of  you  to  Mme. 
de  Besenval ;  go  to  her  and  give  her  my  salutations.  You 
will  meet  there  her  daughter,  Mme.  de  Broglie,  a  very  intel- 
lectual lady.  Mme.  Dupin  is  another  to  whom  I  have  also 
spoken  of  you ;  take  your  book  to  her ;  she  wants  to  see  you 
and  will  receive  you  well.  One  accomplishes  nothing  in 
Paris  except  through  women." 

Jean  Jacques  shrank  from  doing  this,  and  postponed  it 
from  day  to  day  ;  but  he  finally  gathered  up  his  courage  and 
went  to  Mme.  de  Besenval,  who  received  him  cordially,  and 
her  daughter,  who  also  was  present,  had  many  pleasant 
things  to  say  of  his  music-system  and  '  Dissertation.'  Mme. 
de  Besenval  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  he  did  not  need  a 
second  asking ;  but  when  he  understood  from  some  casual 
remarks  that  dinner  was  being  prepared  for  him  in  the 
kitchen,  he  felt  deeply  offended  on  his  tenderest  point,  gave 
some  sort  of  excuse,  and  wanted  to  leave.  Fortunately  Mme. 
de  Broglie  discovered  the  bitter  disappointment  in  his  face ; 
she  whispered  a  few  words  to  her  mother,  the  blunder  was 
rectified,  the  invitation  repeated,  Jean  Jacques  forgot  his 
excuse,  and  he  soon  sat  at  the  elegant  table  with  the  two 
distinguished  ladies  and  M.  le  President  de  Larnoignon,  who 
had  also  come  to  take  part  in  the  little  dinner.  Both  de 
Lamoignon  and  Mme.  de  Broglie  were  masters  of  Parisian 
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jargon,  and  their  conversation  consisted  in  little  witticisms 
and  fine  insinuations ;  Jean  Jacques  was  quite  out  of  place 
and  said  not  a  single  word.  But  after  dinner  he  had  his 
revenge.  He  took  out  his  long  rhymed  letter  to  Parisot  and 
delivered  it  before  the  little  company  with  so  much  emotion 
that  they  all  three  burst  into  tears — they  must  have  been 
very  near  the  surface.  Rousseau  was  soon  to  have  tangible 
profit  from  this  acquaintance,  which,  however,  did  not  de- 
velop into  any  closer  intimacy ;  on  the  other  hand,  his 
acquaintance  with  Mme.  Dupin,  whom  he  afterwards  visited, 
had  wide-reaching  consequences. 

Mme.  Dupin  was  the  daughter  of  the  well  -  known 
financier,  Samuel  Bernard ;  her  husband,  who  was  much 
older  than  she,  had  got  an  enormous  dowry  with  her  and 
was  besides  a  "  fermier  general "  with  a  tremendous  income. 
She  was  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Paris. 
She  received  Jean  Jacques  in  her  dressing-room  in  a  careless 
peignoir,  with  bare  arms  and  floating  hair.  This  was  quite 
proper  in  Paris  in  that  day,  but  to  Jean  Jacques  it  was 
something  new — it  would  have  taken  much  less  to  put  his 
blood  afire;  he  became  quite  confused,  and,  of  course,  was 
immediately  head  over  heels  in  love.  Fortunately  she  did 
not  notice  his  confusion,  but  quietly  accepted  the  copy  of 
'  Dissertation '  which  he  presented  to  her,  talking  coolly 
and  sensibly  of  its  contents.  He  remained  to  dinner  and 
was  exceedingly  proud  and  charmed  at  being  placed  next  to 
her.  She  asked  him  to  come  and  see  her  again  ;  he  accepted 
the  invitation  with  great  delight,  misused  it,  went  there 
almost  every  day  and  ate  dinner  there  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  He  burned  with  a  desire  to  lay  his  heart  at  her  feet 
but  did  not  dare ;  he  understood  that  he  must  be  careful ; 
it  meant  not  a  little  to  him  to  have  got  admission  to  this 
house,  and  many  chances  might  be  lost  if  he  should  blunder. 
It  was  a  brilliant  company  he  met  here.  The  house  swarmed 
with  dukes,  ambassadors,  cordons  bleus.  "  La  Princesse  de 
Rohan,  La  Comtesse  de  Forcalquier,  Mme.  de  Mirepoix,  Mme. 
de  Brignole,  Milady  Hervey  were  her  friends,"  writes  Rous- 
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seau,  and  we  feel  how  his  lackey's  heart  is  swelling  with 
pride  at  the  repetition  of  these  names  and  at  the  thought 
that  he  had  moved  among  them  as  an  equal.  And  it  was  not 
only  celebrities  by  birth  but  it  was  also  the  celebrities  of  the 
intellectual  world  that  came  to  Mme.  Dupin's  salon ;  de 
Fontenelle,  Abbe  de  St  Pierre,  Bernis,  Buffon,  Voltaire,  all 
belonged  to  the  circle.  Rousseau  had  neither  the  courage 
nor  the  qualities  to  assert  himself  in  these  surroundings,  and 
he  did  not  dare  to  express  his  sentiments  to  his  beloved 
hostess.  Finally,  however,  he  wrote  to  her.  She  kept  the 
letter  a  few  days  without  saying  a  word ;  the  third  day  she 
gave  it  back  to  him  with  some  encouraging  words,  but  they 
were  said  in  such  a  cold  tone  that  Rousseau's  blood  chilled 
and  his  passion  was  extinguished. 

At  Mme.  Dupin's  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  her  stepson, 
Francueil,  who  was  about  her  own  and  Rousseau's  age,  a 
cultivated  man  with  many  interests,  musical  and  widely  read. 
They  became  rather  intimate,  took  a  course  in  chemistry 
together  under  a  professor,  and  Jean  Jacques  moved  from 
his  dismal  street  near  the  Sorbonne  over  to  the  Rue  Verdelet, 
so  as  to  be  near  his  friend.  But  he  became  ill  here  with 
pleurisy,  and  for  many  days  lay  in  delirium  and  dreamed  of 
music.  Just  before  his  illness  he  had  heard  an  opera  of 
Royer,  which,  notwithstanding  his  inborn  inclination  "  to 
overrate  the  talents  of  others  and  doubt  his  own,"  he  never- 
theless thought  weak,  so  that  he  dared  to  say  to  himself  in 
regard  to  several  places :  you  could  have  done  this  much 
better  yourself.  In  his  delirium  he  began  to  write  an  opera 
of  his  own,  composed  verses,  songs,  duets,  and  choruses. 
"  Oh !  if  one  could  only  keep  an  account  of  one's  fever- 
dreams,"  he  writes,  "  what  brilliant  and  sublime  things  one 
might  sometimes  see  come  from  one's  delirium."  However, 
"  Les  Muses  gallantes,"  his  opera,  was  not  completed  at  this 
time  ;  there  came  an  unexpected  interruption.  Though  Jean 
Jacques  had  become  more  and  more  assiduous  in  his  visits 
to  Mme.  Dupin,  Mme.  de  Besenval  and  Mme.  de  Broglie  had 
been  active  in  his  behalf.  A  M.  de  Montaigu  had  just  been 
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appointed  ambassador  to  Venice,  and  as  he  was  not  equipped 
with  mental  powers  in  any  great  superfluity,  it  was  important 
that  he  should  have  an  intelligent  secretary.  And  his  dis- 
tinguished friends  had  selected  Jean  Jacques  for  the  posi- 
tion ;  there  were  some  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  they  were 
finally  overcome,  and  in  the  spring  of  1743  he  started  off  to 
enter  upon  a  new  career. 
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XIV. 

DIPLOMAT  IN  VENICE. 

KOUSSEAU  fills  many  pages  in  '  Confessions  '  (seventh  book) 
with  the  account  of  his  activity  as  diplomat  in  Venice.  He 
is  not  a  little  pleased  with  himself ;  he  tells  with  pride,  and 
in  full  detail,  of  the  order  he  introduced  into  the  office,  of 
his  official  visits  and  dealings  in  the  Doge's  Palace,  the 
adroitness  he  displayed  in  his  association  with  the  diplomats 
of  other  lands,  the  presence  of  mind  with  which  he,  time 
after  time,  upheld  the  interest  and  honour  of  France.  At 
the  same  time  he  does  not  spare  his  chief,  the  imbecile 
ambassador,  Count  de  Montaigu,  who  knew  nothing  and  was 
absolutely  incapable,  but  who  was  every  moment  on  the 
point  of  ruining  all  Kousseau's  plans  by  his  stupidity. 

Later  investigators  have  corroborated  his  statements. 
They  have  dug  in  archives  and  brought  forth  the  dispatches 
that  were  exchanged  between  the  French  Cabinet  and  the 
Venetian  Embassy,  and  the  result  of  these  investigations 
is  that  Rousseau's  account  is  found  to  be  perfectly  cor- 
rect on  all  essential  points,  and  quite  consistent  with  the 
facts.  However,  he  was  guilty  of  several  lesser  inaccur- 
acies. In  telling  of  his  trip  to  Venice,  he  complains  that  he 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  going  to  Chambe'ry  to  visit 
"la  pauvre  Maman,"  but  we  know  that  he  really  was  in 
Chambe'ry.  This  can  hardly  be  a  fault  of  memory ;  probably 
some  unpleasant  circumstance  was  connected  with  this  visit, 
which  he  therefore  preferred  to  pass  over  in  silence.  Also 
the  hint  he  lets  fall  in  another  place  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
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owing  to  the  wisdom  of  "  the  poor  despised  Jean  Jacques  " 
that  the  house  of  Bourbon  did  not  lose  its  Neapolitan  king- 
dom, is  undoubtedly  founded  on  a  very  decided  overestima- 
tion  of  his  own  significance ;  neither  is  it  correct  of  him  to 
represent  that  he  resigned  his  position  voluntarily ;  from  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  du  Theil  we  learn  that  it  was  his  chief, 
the  ambassador,  who  dismissed  him,  though  it  is  true  this 
was  purely  a  matter  of  formality ;  in  reality  Eousseau  pur- 
posely acted  so  that  his  resignation  would  be  requested. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Eousseau  maintained  his  position 
in  Venice  brilliantly,  and  that  both  the  pride  and  the  bitter- 
ness in  his  account  of  this  episode  are  fully  justifiable.  The 
ambassador's  absolute  incapability  was  of  advantage  to  him ; 
it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  assert  himself.  The  Count  of 
Montaigu  lacked  every  qualification  for  filling  the  position 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  him ;  his  appointment  was  solely 
owing  to  the  patronage  of  influential  friends ;  this  was  indeed 
the  rule  under  Louis  XV.'s  reign,  and  was  also  the  case  with 
Kousseau,  whose  qualifications  as  diplomat  could  not  possibly 
have  been  known  beforehand.  Even  he  was  very  anxious  as 
to  how  he  should  acquit  himself  of  a  work  which  was  quite 
new  and  foreign  to  him,  but  he  had  not  been  in  the  office 
many  hours  before  he  discovered  that  no  supernatural 
powers  were  requisite.  He  found  his  helpless  chief  buried 
beneath  piles  of  papers  in  cipher,  which  he  was  incapable  of 
reading,  although  he  had  the  key  lying  before  him.  Eous- 
seau, who  had  never  seen  a  cipher  in  his  life,  immediately 
made  it  out,  and  in  a  few  days  had  deciphered  the  whole 
batch.  He  was  soon  absolutely  at  home  in  the  affairs  of 
the  office,  which  were  neither  very  important  nor  very  com- 
plicated, and  after  that  all  the  work  was  executed  by  him 
alone.  The  ambassador  was  content  to  do  no  more  than 
make  a  correction  now  and  then,  which  usually  made  it 
necessary  for  the  secretary  to  write  the  whole  thing  over  and 
try  as  well  as  he  could  to  omit  or  cover  up  the  ambassador's 
stupidities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  position  was  rather  subordinate ; 
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he  was  not  a  secretary  of  legation  appointed  by  the  French 
government,  but  the  ambassador's  private  secretary,  and 
dependent  on  his  will.  But  now  that  he  did  the  work  of  a 
secretary  of  legation  and  more,  he  demanded  respect  and 
rank  as  such ;  he  called  himself  always  "  Secretaire  d'am- 
bassade,"  and  conducted  himself  with  considerable  aplomb, 
was  very  testy  in  questions  of  etiquette,  demanded  and 
obtained  precedence  over  the  noble  cavaliers  attendant  on 
the  ambassador,  on  one  occasion  became  highly  indignant 
with  his  chief  because  the  latter  did  not  wish  to  invite  him 
to  a  dinner  he  was  to  give  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and,  on 
the  whole,  was  extremely  particular  about  his  dignity  on  all 
occasions — a  little  more  than  necessary  I  think,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  men  of  a  lower  class  when  they  rise  to  positions 
in  which  rank  and  precedence  play  such  an  important  role. 
This  excessive  self  -  assertiveness  doubtless  irritated  the 
ambassador,  but  there  were  other  things  that  were  still 
worse. 

As  Eousseau,  little  by  little,  became  aware  of  his  talents 
for  diplomacy,  he  put  his  heart  into  his  work  more  and 
more ;  he  thought  he  had  at  last  found  his  proper  sphere. 
"  It  was  high  time,"  he  writes  proudly,  "  that  I  should 
become  what  heaven  had  intended  me  to  be,  and  I  now  did 
so."  He  was  fully  determined  to  make  a  career  for  himself, 
and  for  a  long  time  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  succeed.  His  zeal  and  cleverness  won  appreciation, 
he  was  remarked  and  respected  in  diplomatic  circles,  and,  as 
it  was  of  no  use  to  have  dealings  with  the  ambassador,  people 
overlooked  him  entirely  and  applied  directly  to  Kousseau. 
But  this  was  more  than  the  silly  count  could  suffer,  although 
he  had  at  first  been  highly  pleased  with  his  clever  secretary. 
He  looked  with  increasing  dissatisfaction  upon  this  poor 
literary  hack  whom  he  had  "  rescued  from  dire  distress,"  and 
who  was  about  to  rise  above  his  master — the  ingrate !  He 
began  to  vex  him,  irritate  him,  mistreat  him  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  but  Eousseau  was  not  the  man  to  suffer  in  silence ; 
he  was  aware  of  his  infinite  superiority,  and  did  not  try  at 
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all  to  hide  it.  Gradually  the  situation  developed  into  open 
war.  The  most  sordid  stinginess  and  avarice  were  among 
the  noble  qualities  of  the  high-born  ambassador ;  Bernardin 
de  Saint  Pierre  tells  that  Montaigu  was  in  the  habit  of 
buying  three  boots,  as  he  had  discovered  that  three  boots 
last  just  as  long  as  two  pairs  ; 1  he  watched  over  the  revenues 
of  the  office  with  the  eye  of  an  Argus,  and  did  all  he  could 
to  cut  down  the  secretary's  just  perquisites  ;  he  did  not  pay 
him  his  salary,  and  on  the  whole  made  his  life  as  unpleasant 
as  possible  by  his  suspicions,  brutality,  and  stupidity.  It  was 
bound  to  end  in  a  quarrel.  In  the  autumn  of  1744  Rousseau 
was  dismissed.  The  ambassador  continued  his  persecutions, 
kept  back  what  he  owed  him,  and  tried  to  injure  him  in 
every  way ;  Rousseau  was  popular  in  diplomatic  circles,  and 
was  received  in  all  quarters  with  a  sympathy  by  no  means 
flattering  to  his  chief ;  it  was  not  at  all  difficult  for  him  to 
raise  the  money  with  which  to  get  to  Paris ;  but  he  remained 
a  few  weeks  longer  in  Venice  notwithstanding,  partly  to 
defy  the  ambassador,  partly  to  make  sure  of  the  sympathy 
he  should  need  when  he  should  seek  redress ;  he  also  wrote 
several  long  letters  from  Venice  to  the  acting  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  du  Theil,  explaining  the  situation  and  de- 
manding his  rights. 

Thus  ended  Rousseau's  diplomatic  career,  and  all  the 
great  dreams  (this  time  not  unfounded)  he  had  formed  in 
connection  with  it.  But  even  though  he  never  became 
"  Ministre  plenipotentiaire,"  nevertheless  this  year  in  Venice 
in  many  ways  exercised  a  profound  influence  on  his  develop- 
ment. 

His  greatest  pleasure  while  in  Venice  was  music ;  at  that 
time  there  were  a  number  of  good  theatres  there,  and  tickets 
were  distributed  among  all  the  ambassadors,  so  that  the 
secretary  of  the  legation  had  plenty  of  opportunities  to 
cultivate  his  passion,  and  he  seldom  failed  to  make  use  of 
the  advantage.  The  operatic  performances  were  very  long — 
five  hours  or  more — the  intermissions  were  interminable, 

1  Bern,  de  Saint  Pierre,  (Euvres  (ed.  Ledentu,  Paris,  1840),  ii.  458. 
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and  the  theatre  was  used  to  a  great  extent  as  a  meeting- 
place  and  as  a  place  for  social  gatherings ;  even  during  the 
performances  conversation  and  noise  might  continue  until 
perhaps  some  very  attractive  aria  from  the  stage  would  bring 
quiet  over  the  house.  Kousseau,  for  whom  music  was  a  matter 
of  deep  feeling,  was  indignant  over  this  nuisance.  He  hid 
himself  as  well  as  he  could  in  a  corner  of  his  box,  and  with 
great  delight  abandoned  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful  songs.  Italian  music,  which  Scarlatti  (1649-1725) 
had  developed  to  a  point  of  beauty  and  richness  hitherto 
undreamed  of,  had  by  this  time  conquered  the  world ;  France 
was  the  only  country  that  still  opposed  it,  still  maintain- 
ing the  superiority  of  her  own  national  music-drama.  Rous- 
seau, who,  as  we  have  heard,  had  made  a  thorough  study  of 
Rameau's  theoretical  works,  was  for  a  long  time  fettered  by 
the  learned  and  complicated  technique  of  the  French  opera, 
but  in  Venice  he  became  prepared  for  his  awakening,  and  some 
years  later  he  was  to  appear  as  the  most  famous  and  the 
most  passionate  champion  of  Italian  music,  whose  possibili- 
ties of  melodious  song  he  was  never  tired  of  praising. 

Rousseau  found  even  more  pleasure  in  the  concerts  given 
at  the  so-called  "  Schools  "  than  at  the  opera.  The  "  Schools  " 
were  institutions  for  poor  young  girls,  and  special  attention 
was  given  to  their  training  in  music.  Every  Sunday,  after 
service,  anthem  -  concerts  took  place ;  there  was  a  full 
orchestra,  a  large  choir  of  quite  young  voices,  and  the 
anthems  were  composed  and  directed  by  the  greatest 
musicians  of  Italy.  "  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more 
moving ;  at  these  lovely  concerts  the  richness  of  the  music, 
the  beauty  of  the  voices,  the  precision  of  the  execution, 
create  an  impression  that  no  human  heart  can  withstand." 

The  whole  of  this  year  Rousseau  revelled  in  music  to  his 
heart's  content ;  wherever  he  went  the  air  was  full  of  har- 
mony ;  the  first  time  he  ever  heard  a  barcarole  it  was  as  if 
he  had  never  heard  music  before.  "  Although  the  bar- 
caroles," he  writes  later,  "  are  composed  for  the  people,  often 
by  the  gondoliers  themselves,  nevertheless  they  are  so  full 
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of  harmony  that  every  musician  in  Italy  is  eager  to  learn 
them  and  to  sing  them.  The  gondoliers  have  free  access  to 
all  theatres,  so  that  they  can  easily  train  the  ear  and  the 
taste,  and  they  compose  and  sing  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  fine  points  of  music,  yet  without  undertaking  to  change 
the  naturalness  and  simplicity  of  their  barcaroles." 

A  parallel  influence  to  the  rich  musical  inspiration  he  found 
in  Venice  was  his  increased  interest  in  Italian  literature. 
In  his  music  -  lexicon  he  tells  that  the  gondoliers  used 
to  sing  a  large  part  of  "  Jerusalem  Delivered," — indeed 
some  of  them  knew  the  whole  of  this  poem  by  heart. 
Tasso  had  long  been  one  of  Kousseau's  favourite  poets,  but 
his  love  for  him  increased  in  warmth  when  he  heard  every 
day  how  the  verses  of  the  unhappy  poet  had,  carried  on 
beautiful  melodies,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  people. 
He,  too,  soon  knew  his  Tasso  by  heart,  and  we  later  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  verses  of  Tasso  were 
constantly  running  from  his  pen  quite  involuntarily.  In 
the  same  way  he  came  to  know  Metastasio,  who  had  written 
librettos  to  several  of  the  operas  he  had  heard,  and  who 
always  obtained  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart. 

But  of  still  greater  importance  than  the  aesthetic  advantages 
he  received  at  this  time  is  the  political  growth  he  underwent 
in  his  year  as  a  diplomat.  His  intelligence  was  wide-awake 
in  every  quarter,  and  he  applied  himself  with  brilliant  suc- 
cess to  a  study  of  the  intellectual  provinces  that  came  within 
his  view.  He  no  longer  wasted  his  time ;  even  when,  on  the 
way  to  Venice,  he  was  shut  up  quite  by  himself  in  an  empty 
lazaretto  in  Genoa,  where  not  a  table  nor  a  chair  was  to 
be  found,  he  took  out  his  little  library  and  passed  the  time 
in  reading,  writing,  and  studying,  using  one  of  his  trunks 
as  a  writing-desk,  the  other  as  a  chair.  In  Venice  the  work 
required  of  him  was  not  so  strenuous  but  that  he  had 
several  hours  of  the  day  to  himself,  and  he  mentions 
expressly  that  Jie  used  the  time  "in  preparing  for  the 
profession  upon  which  I  had  now  entered."  Political  questions 
had  already  interested  him  at  an  earlier  period  ;  they  had 
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not  only  appeared  incidentally  in  the  course  of  his  phil- 
osophical and  historical  studies,  but  he  had  many  years 
before  absorbed  himself  in  Grotius  and  Puffendorf. 

He  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
society  is  a  part  of  general  culture,  and  he  had  therefore 
included  this  branch  in  his  plan  of  education  for  young 
Mably.  "It  is  befitting  for  a  cultured  and  wise  man  to 
know  the  foundation  on  which  society  rests,"  he  says  in  his 
schedule.  But  up  to  this  time  the  politics  he  had  studied 
had  been  the  politics  of  books ;  as  secretary  of  the  legation 
he  in  many  ways  came  in  contact  with  active  political  life. 
The  constant  correspondence  with  the  French  and  other 
governments  had  given  him  a  glimpse  of  the  mechanics  of 
the  machinery  of  government  —  its  weaknesses  and  its 
strength ;  his  association  with  diplomats  made  him  familiar 
with  the  forms  of  international  politics,  and  his  wide-awake 
eye  was  fixed  attentively  on  the  tangles  and  intrigues  of 
Venetian  statecraft.  The  need  that  he  felt  to  find  his  bearings 
in  every  quarter,  and  to  form  a  well-founded  opinion  of  his 
own  in  regard  to  what  he  saw  about  him,  certainly  helped 
him  to  establish  his  political  studies  on  a  broad  basis.  We 
can  see  from  his  later  works  that  he  had  studied  Machiavelli 
thoroughly,  and  he  himself  says  that  even  when  he  was  in 
Venice  he  had  planned  a  great  work,  '  Institutions  poli- 
tiques.'  It  is  true  nothing  came  of  this  work  except  frag- 
ments, but  one  of  these  fragments  was  '  Contrat  Social.' 

In  the  meantime  Rousseau's  life  in  Venice  was  not 
entirely  given  up  to  work  and  studies  or  to  music ;  during 
this  year  he  took  more  part  in  social  life  than  ever  before 
or  afterwards.  We  hear  of  him  constantly,  not  only  in  the 
theatre,  but  at  parties,  balls,  and  masquerades ;  he  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  himself  in  this  motley  world,  where  he  took 
his  pleasure  without  too  strict  regard  to  the  demands  of 
virtue.  Nor  was  he  entirely  a  stranger  in  the  half -world, 
and  he  dwells  in 'Confessions '  with  characteristic  unconstraint 
on  the  charms  of  his  demimondaine  friends.  I  shall  not 
follow  him  on  this  road,  but  there  is  a  certain  reference  in 
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his  confessions  to  this  side  of  his  life  upon  which  Jules 
Lemaitre  has  commented,  and  which  interests  us  because 
it  reveals  to  us  a  spiritual  condition  or  mood  that  presages 
a  decided  element  of  the  romanticism  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

It  is  his  experience  with  the  lovely  Zulietta,  whom  he 
meets  for  the  first  time  on  board  a  ship  with  whose  captain 
he  had  come  into  connection  through  diplomatic  business. 
He  arranged  a  meeting  with  her  for  the  next  day.  "  I 
entered  a  courtesan's  room  as  if  it  were  a  temple  of  beauty 
and  love ;  I  seemed  to  see  the  very  goddess  of  love  in  her 
person.  I  had  never  believed  that  without  respect  or 
reverence  one  could  have  such  feelings  as  those  she  aroused 
in  me."  His  blood  throbs  with  all  the  violence  of  his 
passionate  nature;  but  suddenly  his  mood  changes,  and 
"instead  of  the  fire  that  consumed  me,  I  feel  a  death-like 
chill  freeze  my  veins ;  my  legs  tremble  under  me,  and,  about 
to  swoon,  I  sit  down  and  begin  to  weep  like  a  child." 

"  Who  could  have  guessed  what  was  passing  in  my  mind 
at  this  moment  and  the  cause  of  my  tears  ?  I  said  to 
myself :  '  This  creature  whom  I  have  in  my  power  is  a 
masterpiece  of  nature  and  love ;  her  spirit  and  her  body 
both  are  perfect ;  she  is  as  good  and  noble  as  she  is  amiable 
and  beautiful.  The  great  men  of  the  world  and  princes 
ought  to  be  her  slaves;  sceptres  should  lie  at  her  feet. 
And  yet  she  is  nothing  more  than  a  poor  street-girl  at  the 
mercy  of  every  man.  She  is  at  the  disposal  of  a  ship's 
captain  at  one  moment,  now  she  throws  herself  into  my 
arms,  and  she  knows  that  I  have  no  money.  .  .  .'" 

These  words  are  not  only  a  new  evidence  of  the  unsound 
in  Eousseau's  erotic  life,  but  also  for  the  first  time  touch  a 
string  in  European  literature  on  which  many  and  varied 
tunes  were  to  be  played  in  the  following  century.  The 
fulsome  sympathy  for  the  prostitute,  who  is  more  to  be 
pitied  as  the  victim  of  society  than  to  be  blamed  for  her 
own  sinfulness,  became,  as  is  well  known,  the  favourite 
theme  of  hundreds  of  poems,  stories,  and  dramas,  from 
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every  part  of  the  world  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
when  '  Confessions '  was  published  this  feeling  was  so  new 
and  seemed  so  preposterous  and  absurd  that  the  well-known 
critic  La  Harpe  found  one  of  the  weightiest  proofs  of 
Eousseau's  lunacy  in  these  words  about  Zulietta.1 

Kousseau's  stay  in  Venice  was  in  many  ways  significant 
for  him;  there  are  marks  of  it  in  his  moral,  political, 
musical,  and  literary  development ;  and  we  shall  have  the 
opportunity  later  to  make  a  more  detailed  examination  of 
the  results  he  took  with  him.  But  more  important  than 
anything  the  Italian  opera,  the  great  poets,  or  the  diplo- 
matic world  could  teach  him,  was  his  own  experience 
with  the  Count  of  Montaigu,  and  the  bitterness  that  was 
thereby  engrained  in  his  soul. 

He  was  wounded  in  his  very  depths — in  his  sense  of 
justice  and  in  his  ambition.  He  had  done  his  duty  and 
more;  he  had  done  good  work  which  had  been  acknow- 
ledged; indeed,  he  had  even  performed  great  services  for 
France  ;  but  what  thanks  had  he  got  ?  A  brutal  chief  had 
mistreated  him  without  interference,  and  had  finally  driven 
him  out  of  the  house.  Once  more  he  stood  destitute,  his 
future  ruined ;  but  he  had  nothing  with  which  to  reproach 
himself ;  on  the  contrary,  all  honest  people  were  on  his 
side — all  had  the  same  opinion  of  the  ambassador's  manifest 
injustice, — the  French  consul  in  Venice,  the  foreign  diplomats, 
even  the  government  in  Paris — but  of  what  avail  was  it? 
The  secretary  was  in  the  right,  but  the  ambassador  gained 
the  day.  This  is  the  way  of  the  world. 

The  letters  which  Eousseau  sent  to  the  acting  Minister,  du 
Theil,  at  the  close  of  1744,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
his  differences  with  De  Montaigu,  are  all  composed  with  the 
greatest  self-possession;  every  word  is  well  weighed,  and 
the  tone  is  throughout  stamped  by  the  most  unimpeachable 
official  respect ;  but  under  all  this  correctness  there  surges  a 
deep  rebelliousness  over  the  treatment  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected,  and  here  and  there  his  bitterness  appears  in  short 

1  Cf.  Jules  Lemaitre,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  p.  43  ff. 
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but  violent  outbreaks.  "  I  know,  Mr  Secretary,"  he  writes,  the 
8th  of  August,  "  how  many  prejudices  I  have  against  me,  I 
know  that  in  every  quarrel  between  master  and  servant  it  is 
always  the  latter  who  is  wrong,"  but  yet  he  cannot  give  up 
his  right  and  he  will  fight  for  it  to  his  last  breath.  The 
government  undoubtedly  agreed  with  him  in  his  opinion  of 
de  Montaigu,  but  nothing  was  done  to  give  him  redress; 
the  fact  was  that  he  was  not  a  servant  of  the  state,  but  the 
ambassador's  private  secretary,  and  the  affair  was  left  for 
them  to  conclude  between  themselves.  Jean  Jacques  did  not 
obtain  as  much  as  a  reply  to  his  four  long  letters  to  du  Theil.1 

Nor  did  he  have  any  better  success  in  his  further  efforts 
to  obtain  redress ;  when  he  returned  to  Paris  he  met  much 
sympathy — most  people  he  met  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  shamefully  mistreated  and  that  the  ambassador  was  a 
shabby  creature  unworthy  of  defence.  But  "he  was  am- 
bassador and  I  was  only  his  secretary.  The  social  order,  or 
whatever  it  is  called,  was  not  willing  that  I  should  have 
justice,  and  so  I  did  not  get  it.  They  let  me  talk,  even 
encouraged  me  in  chorus,  but  the  affair  remained  on  the 
same  footing  until  I  tired  of  always  having  justice  on  my 
side,  but  never  getting  justice,  lost  patience  and  gave  the 
whole  thing  up." 

What  annoyed  him  most  was  that  some  of  those  that 
stood  nearest  to  him  did  not  show  him  the  passive  sym- 
pathy he  usually  received  from  other  quarters.  Pere  Castel, 
who,  before  his  departure,  had  been  so  faithful  to  him  and 
had  given  him  such  wise  advice,  now  met  him  with  notice- 
able coolness ;  he  was  prompt  enough  with  beautiful  phrases, 
but  through  all  his  Jesuitical  talk  "  I  saw  that  he  faithfully 
followed  one  of  the  chief  maxims  of  the  day,  which  was  that 
one  must  sacrifice  the  weak  to  the  mighty.  The  strong 
feelings  I  had  in  regard  to  the  justice  of  my  cause  and 
my  natural  pride  did  not  permit  me  to  submit  patiently 
to  this  partiality,  and  I  therefore  ceased  to  have  any  further 
intercourse  with  him." 

1  See  CEuvres,  x.  pp.  43-48. 
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It  was  still  worse  with  Mme.  de  Besenval ;  she  had  been 
the  real  instrument  in  securing  him  the  position  under 
de  Montaigu,  and  it  seemed  therefore  as  though  she  should 
be  the  first  one  to  use  her  great  influence  in  Bousseau's 
favour.  But  in  this  he  was  deeply  disappointed ;  "  she  was 
filled  with  the  idea  of  the  rights  of  rank  and  nobility,  and 
could  never  get  into  her  head  that  an  ambassador  could  be 
wrong  and  a  secretary  right — and  the  reception  she  gave  me 
was  consistent  with  this  prejudice."  Rousseau  left  her  house 
deeply  offended,  went  straight  home  and  wrote  her  a  bitter 
letter,  which  certainly  is  the  truest  expression  of  his  feelings 
at  this  time : — 

"  I  was  wrong,  Madam,  I  was  mistaken.  I  thought  you 
were  just;  you  belong  to  the  nobility,  I  should  have  remem- 
bered that,  I  should  have  understood  that  it  is  unbecoming 
of  me,  a  foreigner  and  plebeian  to  come  with  complaints 
against  a  nobleman.  Have  I  ancestors  ?  Have  I  titles  ? 
Is  justice  without  a  title  of  nobility  justice  at  all  ?  I  had 
seen  you  gentle  and  tender;  I  was  excited  by  the  most 
justifiable  anger;  I  did  not  have  the  tact  to  see  that  the 
case  was  a  privileged  one.  It  is  the  last  time  I  shall  be 
guilty  of  such  disrespect,  Madam.  If  Fate  ever  again  brings 
me  in  the  clutches  of  an  ambassador  of  the  same  type,  I 
shall  suffer  without  complaint.  If  he  is  without  dignity, 
without  nobility  of  soul,  I  shall  remember  that  his  title 
exempts  him ;  if  he  seeks  the  lowest  society  in  the  most 
immoral  town,  I  shall  remember  that  his  forefathers  had 
enough  honour  for  him ;  if  he  associates  with  scoundrels, 
even  if  he  himself  is  a  scoundrel,  if  he  cheats  his  servant 
of  his  honestly  earned  wages — ah,  Madam,  I  shall  only  envy 
in  silence  his  luck  in  not  being  the  child  of  his  own  acts. 
And  these  forefathers  of  whom  one  boasts  so  highly,  who 
were  they?  They  were  men  without  position,  without 
fortune,  my  equals;  they  made  names  for  themselves;  but 
nature,  who  fills  life  with  the  good  and  the  bad,  has  given 
them  wretched  descendants,  who  are  not  capable  of  appre- 
ciating those  who  are  the  equals  of  their  forefathers." 
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The  emotion  which  trembles  in  these  words  was  the  most 
heartfelt  impression  that  Venice  left  on  Eousseau ;  the  in- 
jured pride,  the  sense  of  injustice  that  he  had  suffered,  were 
more  decisive  in  shaping  his  view  of  life  than  all  the  musical, 
literary,  and  political  influences  he  had  got.  It  was  not  that 
he  had  formerly  been  blind  to  the  injustice  and  absurd  valua- 
tion of  society;  he  had  even,  as  we  have  seen,  given  this 
feeling  mild  literary  expression ;  but  a  personal  experience 
is  quite  a  different  affair,  especially  for  a  man  with  such 
a  clamouring  ego  as  Eousseau. 

"The  fruitlessness  of  my  just  complaints,"  he  writes  in 
'Confessions,'  "left  in  my  soul  a  feeling  of  indignation 
against  our  foolish  social  order  which  always  sacrifices  the 
true  welfare  of  the  state  and  real  justice  to  a  so-called 
'  system,'  but  which  in  reality  destroys  all  system  and  only 
gives  the  sanction  of  public  authority  to  the  oppression  of 
the  weak  and  the  unfairness  of  the  strong." 

However,  five  long  years  were  to  pass  before  this  indigna- 
tion should  find  its  world-renowned  outlet.  Eousseau  himself 
gives  two  reasons  why  so  long  a  time  went  by  before  he 
struck  the  blow ;  one  was  that,  at  that  time,  he  had  formed 
some  intimate  friendships,  notably  with  the  noble  Spaniard 
Altuna,  which  helped  to  quiet  and  soften  his  anger;  but 
chiefly  it  was  because  the  matter  at  stake  was  too  personal 
and  private,  he  thinks;  it  was  "because  it  concerned  me 
myself  and  because  private  interest  which  has  never  pro- 
duced anything  great  and  noble  was  not  capable  of  uplifting 
my  heart  to  the  point  of  divine  enthusiasm  which  it  is  given 
only  to  the  purest  love  of  justice  and  beauty  to  produce." 

It  is  not  so  certain  that  this  explanation  is  the  correct 
one;  that  Eousseau  with  full  consciousness  should  have 
postponed  his  attack  on  society  until  his  personal  rancour 
had  cooled  is  hardly  probable.  His  impressions  always  lay 
a  long  time  in  his  memory  before  they  were  productive,  and 
it  is  quite  consistent  with  his  nature,  such  as  we  have  learned 
to  know  it  from  earlier  indications,  that  this  should  be  the 
case  here  too.  In  1750,  when  he  sent  forth  his  first  flaming 
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manifesto  against  the  abominations  of  polite  society,  his  bitter 
experience  in  Venice  still  lay  smouldering  in  his  heart  and 
helped  to  give  his  style  its  violent  passionateness ;  but  the 
"  germe  d'indignation  "  which,  according  to  his  own  account, 
was  planted  in  his  soul  in  1744  had  grown  mighty  in  the 
course  of  the  years  and  had  expanded  itself  into  a  resentful 
protest  against  the  revolting  preposterousness  of  the  entire 
social  civilisation.  And  many  other  things  joined  them- 
selves to  it — old  experiences  appeared  in  a  new  light,  new 
experiences  gave  deeper  root  to  his  convictions,  multitudinous 
thoughts  from  his  reading  little  by  little  became  a  part  of  his 
own  conceptions. 

After  his  diplomatic  discomfiture  he  came  back  to  Paris, 
quite  destitute,  in  the  end  of  1744,  and  then  he  settled  down 
there  for  a  time ;  but  the  community  he  lived  in  became 
more  and  more  repulsive  to  him,  until  one  day  he  declared 
war. 

But  before  we  begin  to  describe  this  war  let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  enemy.  One  cannot  obtain  a  full  understanding  of 
Eousseau's  lifework  without  knowing  something  of  the  France 
of  Louis  XV. 
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PARIS   UNDER  LOUIS  XV. 

WHEN  Eousseau,  following  Pere  Castel's  advice,  turned  to 
women  to  secure  directions  on  the  road  to  fortune,  from 
which  the  Academy  had  cut  him  off,  he  received  not  only 
material  help  and  support  from  his  high-born  protectresses,  as 
we  have  seen,  but  more,  as  they  also  gave  their  inexperienced 
friend  much  good  advice  on  the  way.  "  In  order  to  direct 
my  inexperience,"  he  tells  ('Confessions/  vii.),  "she  (Mme. 

de  Broglie)  gave  me  'Les  Confessions  du  Comte  de  .' 

This  book,  she  said  to  me,  is  a  mentor  of  which  you  will 
have  need  in  'society.'  It  will  be  of  advantage  to  you  to 
consult  it  now  and  then.  .  .  ." 

Let  us  look  a  moment  to  see  what  kind  of  a  mentor  the 
duchess  thought  fitting  to  recommend  to  this  social  neophite. 

'Les   Confessions  du  Comte  de  '  is  a  youthful  work 

of  Duclos,1  a  novel  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  whole  of  the 
first  and  the  greater  part  of  the  second  are  concerned  exclus- 
ively with  amorous  intrigues.  Comte  de had  had  a  rich 

experience  with  women;  women  were  not  only  the  central 
point  in  his  life,  they  were  the  entire  content.  He  began 
as  early  as  possible — as  soon  as  the  physical  conditions  were 
present — and  did  not  stop  until  they  were  satiated.  On  the 
first  hundred  pages  of  the  book  he  has  no  less  than  twenty 
mistresses,  an  average  of  one  to  every  five  pages;  he  sees 
them,  seeks  their  acquaintance,  ensnares  them  and  abandons 
them — though  in  case  of  need  he  may  occasionally  keep  one 

1  Duclos,  (Euvres  (Paris,  1806),  viii.  1-191. 
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as  a  reserve  fund.  Good  form  forbids  his  being  without 
trumps  for  fourteen  days  at  a  time.  His  gallery  is  well 
supplied  and  of  great  variety,  from  many  countries  and 
classes  of  society;  there  is  an  Italian  countess  who  reveals 
to  him  a  fervour  unknown  in  cooler  climates;  a  Spanish 
princess  who  goes  into  a  cloister  for  his  sake;  an  English 
lady  who  shoots  herself  when  he  abandons  her ;  and  at  home, 
in  France,  he  operates  everywhere  with  the  same  irresistible 
certainty ;  conquers,  by  methods  modified  to  suit  every  taste, 
the  daughters  of  the  highest  aristocracy,  of  the  official 
nobility,  of  the  great  financiers  and  of  "  la  bourgeoisie,"  and, 
in  between  times,  amuses  himself  with  the  professional 
courtesans.  The  only  moral  consideration  the  young  count 
observes  is  that  he  limits  his  hunting  field  to  married  ladies. 
"  Mme.  de  Sezanne  (this  was  number  eight)  was  young,  beauti- 
ful, well-formed  and  newly  married,  and  seemed  worthy  of 
my  homage.  .  .  .  Fortunately  she  was  free  and  without 
any  ties,  for  I  have  never  counted  a  husband  as  anything." 

Finally  —  in  the  last  part  of  the  story  —  he  meets  a 
woman,  Mme.  de  Selve,  for  whom  love  is  something  more 
than  a  game  and  a  temporary  intoxication  of  the  senses, 
She  loves  him  so  much  that  she  cannot  bear  to  share  him 
with  others,  and  at  first  he  is  attracted  by  the  novelty  of 
possessing  the  self-sacrificing  affection  of  an  intellectual 
woman ;  society  life  loses  every  charm  for  him ;  to  the  con- 
sternation of  his  worldly  friends  he  withdraws  absolutely 
from  social  life,  and  disappears  from  "  le  monde."  He 
abandons  himself  to  his  new  happiness,  but  it  does  not 
last  long — he  soon  begins  to  find  the  monotonous  life  with- 
out diversions  a  bore.  He  makes  his  way  back  to  the  salons, 
becomes  once  more  the  object  of  the  cross-fire  of  kindling 
eyes ;  he  cannot  resist  the  spell,  and  is  again  caught  in  the 
whirl.  But  his  experience  with  Mme.  de  Selve  was  not  to 
be  forgotten ;  he  is  not  capable  of  loving  her  as  she  demands, 
but  the  memory  of  her  love  has  made  worldly  gallantries 
empty  and  unbearable;  finally  they  become  absolutely  re- 
pulsive to  him,  and  so  he  escapes  to  the  country,  and  there 
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in  rustic  exile  the  young  man  of  the  world  relives  the  spicy 
memories  of  his  youth  with  obvious  pleasure ;  it  seems  far 
off  to  him  although  he  has  not  yet  completed  his  fortieth 
year. 

The  latter  part  of  the  novel,  it  is  true,  is  dedicated  to  the 
moral  edification  the  author  intended  to  convey,  but  it  was 
certainly  not  that  part  of  the  book  of  which  the  Duchess 
of  Broglie  was  thinking  when  she  gave  it  to  Kousseau  as  a 
guide  to  the  life  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter.  This 
appears  distinctly  in  the  words  in  which  Eousseau  mentions 
the  gift  in  '  Confessions.'  "  For  more  than  twenty  years," 
he  says,  "  I  preserved  this  book  in  gratitude  to  her  from 
whom  it  came,  but  I  sometimes  had  to  laugh  at  the  opinion 
she  must  have  had  as  to  my  'merite  galant.'"  Even  though 
Eousseau  may  not  have  used  this  charming  mentor  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  duchess  meant  him  to,  nevertheless 
these  confessions  probably  opened  his  eyes  to  certain  sides 
of  life  in  that  world  where  he  was  to  pass  the  most  decisive 
years  of  his  existence.  At  any  rate,  it  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  times  that  it  should  occur  to  a  distinguished  lady  of 
culture  to  give  the  new  arrival  such  a  book  as  this  in  order 
to  help  him  to  overcome  a  naivete*  which  she  considered  a 
hindrance  to  his  progress  in  the  world. 

Count  's  'Confessions'  certainly  contains  no  exag- 
gerations ;  if  one  glances  through  the  memoirs l  of  the  day, 

1  Of  the  voluminous  contemporary  literature  (memoirs,  letters,  observa- 
tions, &c.),  which  gives  information  in  regard  to  the  customs  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  France,  I  have  drawn  on  Duclos'  works  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, because  they  seem  to  me  to  be  marked  by  thoroughgoing  impartiality 
and  sobriety.  Mme.  d'Epinay's  memoirs  are,  partly  at  least,  more  a  con- 
temporary historical  novel  than  reliable  memoirs,  besides  being  falsified  on 
important  points,  as  Mrs  Macdonald  has  proved.  The  Duke  of  Luynes  writes 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  faithful  courtier,  Barbier  as  a  narrow  -  minded 
bourgeois,  Grimm  as  an  impassioned  member  of  a  literary  clique,  &c.  Natur- 
ally these  and  other  authors  of  memoirs  give  valuable  and  invaluable  contri- 
butions to  one's  knowledge  of  the  physiognomy  of  the  time  ;  but  most  of 
them  look  at  their  day  from  a  certain  view-point,  and  their  writings  can  only 
be  used  under  keen  critical  control,  which  at  least  lessens  their  direct  worth 
as  sources  of  information.  It  is  different  with  Duclos ;  a  bourgeois,  he  went 
to  Paris  when  very  young,  became  soon  a  member  and  life -secretary  of  the 
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one  finds  the  impression  received  from  these  confessions 
corroborated  on  every  page.  Thousands  of  erotic  scandals 
fill  these  volumes ;  scandals,  reported  without  indignation  or 
even  disapproval,  commented  on  gaily  and  then  dismissed. 

Court  life  under  the  latter  part  of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign  had 
been  painfully  tedious ;  the  elderly  Mine,  de  Maintenon's 
piety  had  bound  the  forms  of  social  life  under  a  rigid 
bombastic  style,  which  made  it  necessary  for  every  courtier 
who  wished  to  advance  to  assume  Tartuffe's  mask. 

It  seemed  therefore  as  if  a  dam  had  burst  when  finally 
in  1715,  the  Sun-King  was  borne  to  his  grave,  accompanied 
by  the  hatred  of  an  entire  people,  and  with  the  most 
scandalous  demonstrations,  which  have  often  been  described. 
However  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  for  the  following 
eight  years  during  Louis  XV. 's  minority  was  the  chief  of 
state,  did  not  have  a  drop  of  Tartuffe's  blood  in  his  veins. 
According  to  contemporary  reports  he  had  good  abilities, 
was  not  without  wit,  was  amiable  and  pliable,  but  seems 
to  have  suffered  from  moral  insanity.  For  him  the  Treasury 
was  nothing  more  than  a  means  of  satisfying  his  and  his 
attendants'  insatiable  appetites;  every  evening  when  the 
tiresome  business  of  state  had  been  reeled  off,  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  apartment  with  his  route,  an  extremely  mixed 


Academy,  obtained  access  to  the  most  widely  differing  circles,  without  being 
bound  to  any  clique  or  metier  which  might  have  influenced  his  opinion.  Ducloa 
was  not  an  original  genius  ;  he  had  neither  Voltaire's  wit,  Diderot's  surprising 
richness  of  fancy,  Rousseau's  fire,  nor  Buffon's  all-embracing  vision.  But  he 
was  an  intelligent  man,  observant  and  logical,  and,  on  the  whole,  must  be 
said  to  have  been  independent.  His  lack  of  imagination  helps  to  make  his  novels 
reliable  sources  to  which  one  can  turn — hardly  anything  in  them  is  his  own 

except  the  names.     (Besides  Les  Confessions  du  Comte  de and  another 

novel  of  similar  calibre,  Memoires  sur  les  moeurs  de  ce  siecle,  the  works  of 
Duclos  here  referred  to  are  :  Memoires  secrets  sur  Louis  XV. ,  Memoires 
secrets  sur  la  regence,  and  (his  best  work)  Considerations  sur  les  moeurs  de 
ce  siecle,  and  the  autobiographical  fragment  which  unfortunately  was  inter- 
rupted. ) 

In  addition  to  these  contemporary  memoirs  I  have  consulted :  Victor  du 
Bled's  La  societe"  frangaise  du  XVIme  au  XX™  siecle;  Emile  Colombey's 
Ruelles,  Salons,  et  Cabarets  ;  Marius  Roustan's  excellent  work,  Les  philosophes 
et  la  societe"  frangaise  au  XVIIIme  Biecle  (Paris,  1906). 
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company  of  highest  extraction,  and  abandoned  himself  to 
the  wildest  orgies.  His  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Berry, 
concerning  whose  relations  with  her  father  there  were  the 
most  hideous  rumours  afloat,  carried  on  her  scandalous  life 
in  supercilious  contempt  for  the  simplest  demands  of  even 
a  superficial  propriety.  As  the  mental  powers  of  the  Eegent 
decayed  under  his  uninterrupted  dissipations,  he  became 
more  and  more  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  conscienceless 
minister,  Abbe  Dubois.  Dubois  was  a  wise  and  intriguing 
parvenu,  who  shrank  from  absolutely  nothing  that  might 
be  a  means  of  satisfying  his  insatiable  ambition  and  lust 
for  power;  and  he  finally  did  become  an  all-powerful 
minister  with  a  royal  income,  of  which  King  George  gave 
him  forty  thousand  pounds  a -year  for  leading  French 
politics  to  England's  advantage;  he  even  succeeded  by 
the  help  of  the  Eegent  in  being  appointed  to  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  office  under  the  Pope,1  notwithstanding  his 
manifestly  vicious  life. 

As  the  Eegent,  notwithstanding  the  oppressive  taxes  he 
levied  on  the  nation,  was  not  able  to  satisfy  all  the  demands 
made  on  him  by  the  unsystematic  state  economics,  and  by 
the  shameless  greediness  of  the  Court  nobility,  he  seized 
with  cupidity  any  sort  of  means  of  overcoming  his  dif- 
ficulties. The  famous  and  infamous  financier,  John  Law, 
a  grand  swindler  of  fantastic  dimensions,  had,  in  the  last 
year  of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign,  got  permission — after  much 
opposition — to  establish  a  private  bank  founded  on  the 
most  reckless  and  untenable  principles  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  credit.  At  first  all  went  well,  the  shares 
flourished,  and  the  bank  -  notes  were  much  sought  after ; 
the  Eegent,  dazzled  by  its  success,  sought  a  connection 
with  Law, — his  private  bank  was  turned  into  a  national 

1  Abbe  Tencin  became  a  cardinal,  too,  although  he  had  been  publicly 
proven  guilty  of  perjury.  With  such  evidences  as  these,  one  must  say  that 
Duclos'  sentence  in  'Considerations'  on  the  clergy  is  an  extremely  mild 
one  :  "  La  contagion  de  la  societe  ...  a  perce  dans  un  ordre  uniquement 
destine  a  1'edification  et  pour  lequel  les  qualites  aimables  de  nos  jours 
auraient  ete  jadis  pour  le  moms  indecentes." 

P 
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bank;  he  himself  went  over  to  Catholicism,  was  appointed 
general  controller  of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  and  now 
his  fantasy  had  unlimited  sway.  He  issued  bank-notes  in 
enormous  quantities — the  last  ones,  payable  to  the  amount 
of  three  and  a  half  milliard  francs,  considerably  more  than 
France's  whole  fortune  at  the  time.  This  paper  flood  spread 
devastatingly  over  Paris,  which  immediately  became  trans- 
formed into  a  gambling  -  house.  By  every  known  artifice 
in  the  world  John  Law  tried  to  put  his  imaginary  wealth 
into  circulation ;  he  established  a  gigantic  commercial  com- 
pany, set  on  foot  a  tremendous  colonisation  movement,  with 
the  help  of  the  military  forced  hundreds  of  Frenchmen  to 
emigrate  to  the  region  of  the  Mississippi,  whence  enormous 
wealth  was  to  stream  back  to  the  home -country.  Stock- 
exchange  gambling,  which  before  had  been  practically 
unknown  in  France,  became  the  chief  passion  of  the 
Parisians;  fortunes  were  made  in  a  day  and  squandered 
in  unheard-of  luxury;  all  classes  were  in  the  clutches  of 
the  swindle;  the  oldest  and  noblest  names  of  France 
besmirched  their  escutcheons  with  the  most  sordid  trans- 
actions ;  it  was  an  orgy  of  speculation  to  which  the  world 
has  never  seen  a  parallel. 

A  couple  of  years  went  by  and  then  the  uncertainty 
began ;  the  great  speculators  were  the  first  to  suspect,  and 
they  went  to  the  bank  with  their  masses  of  papers,  got  them 
redeemed,  and  went  home  with  their  millions.  But  the 
restlessness  spread  to  a  panic,  the  bank  was  stormed,  could 
not  pay,  and  in  spite  of  the  rigorous  and  ridiculous  laws 
with  which  they  tried  to  subdue  the  storm,  the  whole  thing 
ended  in  a  scandalous  bankruptcy  ;  shares  representing  a 
value  of  twenty  thousand  francs  were  sold  for  twenty,  and 
the  bank-notes  were  not  worth  more  than  the  paper  they 
were  printed  on. 

This  period  with  its  dazzling  adventures  in  speculation 
and  ensuing  enormous  crash,  brought  on  the  nation  not  only 
a  perceptible  economic  shock  from  which  it  took  a  long  time 
to  recover,  but  it  also  left  deep  marks  on  French  customs, 
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in  that  it  gave  a  new  and  unexpected  impetus  to  that  social 
movement  which  tended  to  make  money  the  most  important, 
and  after  a  little,  the  only  instrument  of  power  in  human 
intercourse.  "Everything,  even  the  language,"  says 
Baudrillart,1  "gives  evidence  of  this  revolution  which 
was  caused  by  wealth,  and  which  expresses  itself  in 
greed  for  money.  In  the  seventeenth  century  '  to 
speculate'  meant  to  lose  one's  self  in  metaphysical  prob- 
lems ;  in  the  eighteenth,  it  means  to  gamble  on  the 
exchange  in  papers  rising  or  falling  in  value.  Formerly 
one  spoke  of  Descartes'  system,  now  one  speaks  of  Law's 
system ;  and  the  words  are  only  an  expression  of  this 
displacement  in  thought.  Formerly  man's  imagination 
looked  upward,  now  it  looks  only  about  or  often  down." 

While  the  Regent  and  his  numerous  and  only  too  willing 
retinue  abandoned  themselves  to  economic  and  other  orgies, 
the  little  prince  was  growing  up  as  the  nation's  hope,  en- 
compassed by  the  tenderest  love.  Notwithstanding  the 
contempt  and  bitter  hatred  toward  the  king's  person  which 
in  Louis  XIV.'s  last  years  had  risen  and  constantly  in- 
creased in  violence,  the  royal  power  itself,  strangely  enough, 
had  not  been  affected  by  such  feelings ;  it  was  a  part  of  the 
people's  religion ;  patriotism  and  royalism  were  identical 
conceptions ;  one  might  despise  a  certain  king,  but  the 
feeling  for  the  royal  house  remained  just  as  firm  as  it  had 
done  for  centuries.  These  feelings  were  shared  by  all 
classes  of  people,  from  the  nobility  of  the  Court,  whose 
existence  depended  on  the  continuance  of  the  monarchy, 
down  to  the  poor  peasants  who  had  the  burdensome  honour 
of  paying  for  the  feast.  Even  the  philosophers,  who  other- 
wise sent  their  darts  in  so  many  directions,  still  did  not 
think  of  aiming  at  the  monarchy.  "  It  is  quite  natural  to 
love  a  house  that  has  reigned  for  eight  hundred  years,"  says 
Voltaire ;  and  he  hereby  expressed  what  the  whole  of  his 
sect  meant;  if  one  looks  up  the  word  "roi"  in  the  great 
encyclopedia,  one  will  find  a  warm  defence  of  enlightened 

1  Histoire  du  luxe,  iii. 
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despotism;  even  d'Argenson,  who  had  so  many  radical 
political  dreams,  never  thought  of  trying  to  realise  them 
without  the  help  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  physiocrats 
looked  to  the  king  as  the  rescuing  angel  who  was  the  one 
person  capable  of  carrying  out  their  system,  the  only  one 
that  would  bring  salvation.  Montesquieu  found  among  the 
philosophers  almost  no  one  to  agree  with  him  in  his  defence 
of  a  limited  and  constitutional  monarchy. 

It  is  almost  pathetic  to  read,  in  the  letters  and  memoirs  of 
the  day,  of  the  bright  hopes  with  which  all  looked  toward 
the  little  king ;  when  he  became  ill  in  1721 — he  was  then 
eleven  years  old,  —  it  seems  as  if  the  entire  French 
nation  lived  in  feverish  excitement  and  anxiety  for  his  life  ; 
their  thoughts  turned  threateningly  towards  the  Eegent  and 
his  minister,  in  suspicion  of  their  criminal  designs, — a  quite 
unfounded  suspicion  however ;  not  that  both  of  them  were 
not  capable  of  almost  anything,  but  that  it  would  have 
militated  against  their  own  interests  to  have  the  little 
king  out  of  the  way. 

When  he  finally  did  recover,  the  nation  felt  as  though  an 
imminent  danger  had  been  removed.  There  was  no  end  to 
their  rejoicing,  one  brilliant  feast  after  another  proclaimed 
their  joy  over  their  fatherland's  having  been  saved.  Their 
cries  of  exultation  reverberated  from  land's  end  to  land's  end. 

There  has  hardly  ever  in  any  land  been  a  king  more 
deeply  loved  by  his  people  than  Louis  XV.  His  appearance 
was  fine,  stately,  and  distinguished ;  his  behaviour  was 
beyond  criticism ;  he  was  personally  brave,  or  at  least  not  a 
coward  ;  he  was  not  without  wit,  at  least  he  could  now  and 
then  find  a  happy  phrase,  which  always  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  and  made  his  popularity  deep-rooted.  Louis  XIV.  at 
his  height  had  been  a  great  king,  but  Louis  XV.  was  the 
greatly  loved  king.  "  Le  bien  aime  "  was  the  name  he  went 
under ;  under  it  he  was  praised,  sung,  worshipped ;  numer- 
ous towns  sent  requests  to  the  government  to  be  given 
statues  of  "  le  bien  aime  " ;  if  they  could  not  have  him  per- 
sonally in  their  midst,  they  would  have  his  picture. 
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If  there  had  been  anything  at  all  in  him  he  could  have 
worked  wonders. 

The  illusions  of  the  people  in  regard  to  him  lasted  a  long 
time.  They  longed  impatiently  for  the  old  Cardinal  Fleury 
to  resign  from  his  all-powerful  position,  so  that  the  well- 
beloved  might  advance  in  all  his  glory,  and  when  the  wise  old 
statesman  died  in  1743  their  joy  was  tremendous.  The  next 
year  the  king  took  part  in  the  war,  and  when  he  became 
seriously  ill  at  Metz  it  caused  a  national  sorrow  just  as  deep- 
felt  and  general  as  in  1721.  Even  as  late  as  1748,  when  he 
came  home  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  after  peace  was  made,  he  stood 
in  the  nation's  consciousness  as  a  god  who  combined  in  his 
person  warlike  heroism  with  a  noble  love  of  peace.  But 
this  was  the  point  of  culmination ;  he  now  began  to  reveal 
more  and  more  his  true  nature,  and  the  disappointment 
became  just  so  much  deeper  in  proportion  as  the  expectation 
had  been  dazzling.  The  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  reign 
mark  an  uninterrupted  decline  at  an  increasing  rate ;  it  is 
true  he  was  still  celebrated  in  song,  but  the  songs  of  praise 
had  changed  to  lampoons,  and  the  admiration  and  love  of 
the  people  to  the  diametrically  opposite  sentiment  of  con- 
tempt and  detestation. 

Those  who  stood  near  to  the  king  had  for  a  long  time 
looked  upon  him  with  doubtful  eyes  ;  he  was  good  and 
harmless,  and  did  what  he  was  told ;  but  he  was  strangely  slack 
and  indifferent  in  all  things,  and  so  indolent  that  it  was 
difficult  to  find  anything  between  heaven  and  earth  to  make 
an  impression  on  him.  He  seems  even  to  have  been  quite 
oblivious  to  feminine  charms ;  at  fifteen  he  had  been  married 
to  Maria  Leczinska,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Poland,  and 
many  years  went  by  before  his  eye  discovered  other  women : 
eight  daughters  and  two  sons  she  presented  to  him.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  the  day  such  constancy  was  almost 
perversity,  and  the  Court  did  what  it  could  to  rescue  its  king 
from  ridicule, — for  a  long  time  in  vain ;  Louis  always  returned 
to  his  Maria.  "  I  find  none  more  beautiful  than  she,"  said 
he.  At  last  they  thought  that  they  discovered  signs  that 
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the  dull  and  heavy  queen  was  beginning  to  bore  the  king, 
and  they  hoped  that  his  stubborn  faithfulness  would  soon  end. 
The  question  now  was  to  find  the  right  favourite,  one  who 
would  content  herself  with  the  amusement  department  and 
not  interfere  in  politics.  The  question  was  important,  and 
many  fathers  and  husbands  of  the  noblest  blood  went  about 
with  more  or  less  secret  hopes.  The  choice  fell  upon  Mme. 
de  Mailly  (born  Mile,  de  Nesles),  and  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
time  there  are  many  piquant  stories  as  to  how  this  highborn 
lady,  after  many  fruitless  attacks,  at  last  succeeded  in 
triumphing  over  the  virtue  of  this  most  unaggresive  king. 

Thus  Louis  XV.  got  his  first  official  mistress.  One  hears 
nothing  of  scandalised  morals ;  on  the  contrary,  not  only  the 
Court  which  had  appointed  her  was  delighted,  but  in  all 
classes  of  society  Mme.  de  Mailly's  elevation  was  celebrated 
as  a  joyful  event;  lyrics  written  for  the  occasion  abounded, 
the  royal  father-confessor  had  a  serious  conversation  with 
Maria  Leczinska,  and  convinced  her  of  the  necessity 
of  the  proposed  step;  even  the  bourgeois  Barbier  was 
annoyed  that  any  one  could  wonder  over  such  a  natural  thing. 
"  It  is  too  ridiculous,"  he  writes  ('  Journal/  iv.  496),  "  to 
demand  that  the  king,  who  is  the  master,  should  be  worse 
off  [soit  de  pire  condition]  than  his  subjects  and  all  his  royal 
predecessors." 

When  Louis  first  got  a  taste  of  variety,  things  took  a 
rapid  turn ;  he  soon  became  tired  of  Mme.  de  Mailly,  who 
was  not  very  young,  and  instead  took  her  younger  sister, 
Mme.  de  Viutimille,  who  had  just  been  married.  However, 
she  died  soon  after  in  child-birth, — it  was  said  that  she  had 
been  poisoned, — and  the  king  mourned  for  a  few  weeks,  but 
then  took  Mine,  de  Mailly  into  favour  once  more,  although  a 
short  time  afterwards  he  forced  her  to  submit  to  having  an- 
other young  sister,  Mme.  de  Lauraguais,  to  share  her  honour. 
So  it  was  that  the  supply  of  royal  mistresses  was  for  a  time 
a  desired  and  envied  monopoly  for  the  noble  family  de  Nesles 
— and  there  were  still  two  more  sisters ;  one  of  them,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  get,  though,  if  one  can  believe  contemporary 
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accounts,  this  was  by  no  means  her  fault ;  but  her  husband, 
Marquis  de  Flavacourt,  was  a  grim  gentleman,  who  would  not 
submit  to  a  partnership,  even  if  it  were  with  Jupiter,  and  he 
threatened  to  kill  his  wife  if  she  should  dare  to  follow  the 
family  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  no  hindrances 
in  the  way  of  the  youngest,  the  Marquise  de  la  Tournelle  (later 
the  Duchess  of  Chateauroux) — not  even  from  the  Marquis 
himself.  She  seems  to  have  had  more  in  her  than  her  sisters, 
would  not  share  her  honours  with  another,  demanded  a  more 
official  position,  and  hoped  to  exercise  political  influence. 
The  moment  was  favourable  for  her  advancement ;  Fleury  had 
just  died,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  new  mistress  would 
encourage  the  king  to  take  the  rudder  of  state  into  his  own 
hands.  And  she  really  succeeded  in  doing  what  his  mas- 
culine advisers  had  failed  in, — in  shaking  him  out  of  his 
slackness  and  in  persuading  him  to  assume  command  of  his 
army.  He  started  off,  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  among 
the  people ;  his  mistress  shared  the  honour  in  the  general 
opinion,  and  for  a  time  was  praised  under  the  name  of  the 
new  Agnes  Sorel.  But  she  was  soon  to  become  a  victim  of  the 
caprices  of  the  popular  mood ;  when  she  went  to  visit  the 
king  in  camp,  the  soldiers  began  to  sing  disrespectful  verses 
to  the  effect  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  on  the  battlefield,  she 
might  just  as  well  go  home ;  and  when  she  came  to  Metz 
during  his  illness,  the  army  chaplain  refused  to  administer 
Holy  Communion  to  the  sick  king  as  long  as  his  mistress 
was  there.  Her  return  trip  was  an  ignominous  retreat ;  her 
carriage  forced  its  way  through  howling  crowds,  who  hissed 
her,  scoffed  her,  and  insulted  her  in  the  most  disgraceful 
way.  It  is  true  she  had  her  revenge  when  the  king  re- 
covered and  came  home,  but  she  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  it ;  she  died  before  the  year  was  out  (1744), — 
this  time  also  there  was  a  rumour  of  poisoning. 

And  so  the  situation  was  once  more  vacant ;  the  de  Nesles 
family  was  depleted,  competition  was  open,  and  there  were 
many  who  had  well-founded  hopes;  complicated  intrigues 
were  spun,  the  female  pretendants  blossomed  forth  in  all 
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the  charms  they  possessed,  parents,  brothers,  and  husbands 
exercised  more  or  less  discreetly  all  the  influence  they  com- 
manded ;  one  hears  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in 
France  in  this  connection, — Mine,  de  Eorcalquier,  Countess 
Lamark,  the  Princess  of  Rohan,  the  Princess  of  Robecq, 
&c., — the  latter  especially  seemed  to  have  good  chances,  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Montmorency,  and  supported  by 
her  mighty  father,  the  Marshal  of  Luxembourg !  Excite- 
ment mounted  high  as  the  great  New  Year's  ball  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  approached,  where  the  final  decision  was  to 
be  made.  All  that  Paris  possessed  of  distinguished  female 
beauty  was  present;  there  were  whispers  of  breathless 
expectation,  hundreds  of  brilliant  eyes  followed  the  king's 
every  movement.  At  last  he  threw  the  handkerchief — that 
was  the  sign.  To  whom  ?  People  could  not  believe  their 
own  eyes — to  Mme.  d'Etioles,  born  Poisson  !  A  tradesman's 
daughter !  This  was  a  revolution,  a  breach  of  the  world- 
system,  it  could  not  be  serious,  it  must  be  only  a  passing 
fancy,  a  Poisson  could  not  become  the  king's  official  mistress, 
such  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  nobility  was 
inconceivable ! 1 

However,  it  proved  that  the  king  was  this  time  to  go  his 
own  way  obstinately.  Mme.  d'Etioles  was  soon  elevated  to 
the  title  of  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  became  the  only  his- 
torical personage  of  all  Louis  XV.'s  mistresses,  and  for  almost 
twenty  years — long  after  she  had  ceased  to  be  the  king's 
mistress — continued  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  both 
the  home  and  the  foreign  policy.  The  Court  never  forgave 
"  la  favorite  roturiere  "  her  humble  origin ;  they  traduced  and 
slandered  her  in  every  possible  way ;  the  memoirists  faith- 
fully wrote  down  all  the  scandal,  and  handed  down  to  history 
the  dreadful  picture  of  her  which  we  all  know  from  our 
school  books.  It  is  only  lately  that  conscientious  historians, 
by  applying  the  methods  of  modern  criticism,  and  by  the 

1  "  Si  le  fait  e"tait  vrai,"  writes  the  Comte  de  Luynes,  "ce  ne  serait  vrai- 
semblablement  qu'une  galanterie  et  uon  pas  une  maitresse." — 'Memoirs,'  v., 
mars  1745,  p.  354, 
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help  of  hitherto  unknown  documents,  have  revised  the  popu- 
lar judgment  passed  upon  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  and  in  many 
respects  the  revision  has  heen  in  her  favour.1 

Mile.  Poisson  had  received  an  excellent  education,  and  in 
information  and  culture  towered  high  above  most  of  her 
noble  rivals ;  she  had  often  been  a  guest  in  Mme.  Geoffrin's 
salon,  where  she  had  met  the  most  brilliant  people  of  the 
land,  and  had  become  familiar  with  the  most  daring  thoughts ; 
she  was  unprejudiced  and  high-minded  enough  not  to  deny 
her  humble  origin;  her  letters  to  her  family  speak  most 
advantageously  for  her  character.  It  is  true  these  later  and 
more  just  historians  have  not  been  able  to  erase  the  register 
of  her  sins,  but  even  her  errors,  on  closer  view,  become 
lessened  by  extenuating  circumstances.  She  was  certainly 
a  very  expensive  lady  for  France,  but  we  must  remember 
that  contemporary  chronicles  have  given  the  most  unreason- 
able and  most  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  maniacal  luxury 
in  which  she  lived,  and  we  must  allow  it  to  her  credit  that 
her  lavishness  was  applied  not  so  much  toward  enriching 
herself  as  to  great  artistic  ends ;  the  architecture,  as  well  as 
the  art  of  painting  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  greatly 
indebted  to  Mme.  de  Pompadour.  Her  interference  in  the 
foreign  policy  and  in  war-tactics  was,  on  several  occasions, 
disastrous  for  her  country,  but  modern  historians  think  that 
this  was  due  not  so  much  to  the  stupidity  of  her  political 
ideas  as  to  bad  luck  and  the  incapacity  of  the  commanders 
of  the  army.  In  spite  of  all  difficulties  she  maintained  her 
position  at  Court  with  dignity.  She  did  not  forget  her 
humble  origin,  and  directed — both  from  policy  and  from 
sympathy — what  we,  with  a  slightly  anachronistic  expres- 
sion, may  term  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  day.  She  loved 
literature,  and  writers  found  a  powerful  friend  in  her;  she 
did  not  forget  what  she  had  learned  from  the  philosophers 
in  Mme.  Geoffrin's  salon,  and  she  gave  them  her  support  on 
all  occasions,  endowed  them  with  handsome  pensions,  helped 

1  See  especially  Pierre  de  Nolhac,  '  Louis  XV.  et  Madame  de  Pompadour. ' 
Paris,  1907. 
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them  to  get  into  the  Academy,  protected  them  against  their 
enemies,  and  invited  many  of  them  to  her  salons.  They 
understood,  too,  what  a  support  they  had  in  her,  and  they 
for  the  most  part  have  given  a  favourable  opinion  of  her. 
It  is  true  that  Voltaire  sprinkled  some  of  his  gall  on  her 
in  'La  Pucelle/  but  on  other  occasions  he  praised  her  in 
verse  and  prose,  and  when  she  died  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Damilaville,  in  which  he  expressed  his  deep  regret  at  the 
loss  that  philosophy  had  suffered  in  her  death.  Later 
writers  have  often  reproached  the  philosophers  for  their 
relations  with  Mme.  de  Pompadour ;  they  consider  it  one 
of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  corruption  of  the  day 
that  they,  who  called  themselves  the  defenders  of  truth  and 
virtue,  should  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  protected  and 
pensioned  by  the  mistress  of  a  king.  And,  of  course,  this 
pension-system  is  not  very  commendable,  nor  does  it  tend 
to  elevate  the  dignity  of  literature  and  its  authors ;  but  even 
in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  difficult  to  live  by  one's 
pen :  it  is  true  Lesage  did  so,  but  only  by  writing  at  such  a 
rate  that  the  quality  of  his^work  suffered ;  otherwise,  as  far  as 
I  know,  there  was  not  a  single  one  of  them  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Eousseau,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  later)  that  did  not 
receive  benefices  from  one  quarter  or  another.  And  as  to 
thinking  that  it  is  any  more  compromising  to  receive  money 
from  a  royal  mistress  than  from  any  one  else — we  must  be 
careful  not  to  apply  the  moral  standards  of  our  day  to  these 
conditions.  The  royal  mistress  was  a  perfectly  official  and 
legitimate  personage,  her  position  was  socially  acknowledged, 
she  received  and  was  received  by  the  most  distinguished 
ladies  and  gentlemen :  even  the  Pope  spoke  of  her  with  the 
greatest  admiration  and  courted  her  influence.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  an  author  was 
willing  at  all  to  accept  a  pension,  it  was  less  humiliating 
to  accept  it  from  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  who  in  a  way  was 
a  power  of  state,  than  to  put  himself  under  obligations  to 
private  benefactresses.  Besides,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
Marquise  was  a  fellow-partisan  of  the  philosophers.  Her 
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liberal  education,  her  almost  revolutionary  position  as  low- 
born royal  mistress,  made  her  turn  almost  involuntarily  to 
the  philosophers,  who  were  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  power, 
in  order  to  find  a  counterbalance  to  the  enmity  that  never 
ceased  to  buzz  about  her  at  Court.  This  was  quite  consist- 
ent with  her  personal  opinions.  Mme.  de  Pompadour  had 
thought  a  great  deal,  and  from  her  letters  we  learn  to  know 
her  as  a  woman  who  had  liberal — though  not  radical — 
opinions  on  religious  and  ecclesiastical  questions;  she  took 
sides  against  the  clerical  ideas  of  the  day,  not  only  from 
policy  but  from  conviction,  and  played  a  most  import- 
ant part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  We  see  that 
she  herself  was  something  of  a  philosopher ;  she  got  a 
testimonal  to  this  effect  from  no  less  a  personage  than 
Voltaire. 

When  the  Marquise  died  in  1764  and  the  situation 
thus  became  vacant,  the  excitement  was  perhaps  still 
greater  than  it  was  twenty  years  before  at  the  death  of 
Mme.  de  Chateauroux.  Then  (1745)  the  king  was  not  more 
than  thirty-five  years  old,  and  was  still  the  object  of  the 
nation's  brightest  hopes ;  now  every  hope  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned  had  been  extinguished.  No  one  believed  any 
longer  that  he  was  capable  of  anything, — a  senile,  unresisting 
tool  in  the  hands  of  those  that  surrounded  him ;  therefore 
the  choice  of  the  one  who  was  to  seize  the  sceptre  which  the 
king's  withered  hands  were  not  able  to  hold,  was  all  the 
more  important.  It  is  plain  that  the  clerical  Court  party 
must  have  begun  to  hope.  However,  several  years  went  by 
before  the  king  made  a  decision ;  there  was  a  series — if  we 
are  to  believe  the  memoirs,  a  long  series — of  quite  transient 
connections,  which  had  no  influence  on  public  life,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  able  minister,  Choiseul,  continued  the  liberal 
policy  that  had  been  practised  under  his  leadership  in  the 
days  of  the  "  philosophical "  Pompadour.  In  1769  the  old 
king  began  to  cast  his  glances  on  Jeanne  Be'cu,  an  illegitimate 
daughter  of  the  somewhat  notorious  Anne  Becu.  She  be- 
came the  official  mistress,  and  soon  after  was  given  the  title 
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of  Comtesse  du  Barry — there  was  once  more  in  France  a 
power  behind  the  throne. 

Du  Barry  was  made  of  quite  other  stuff  than  Pompadour 
— a  born  courtesan  of  a  rather  vulgar  type,  without  in- 
telligence or  culture  or  thoughts,  but  beautiful  and  physically 
alluring,  and  in  possession  of  a  reckless  gaminerie  that 
pleased  the  Uastf  old  king.  Her  language  was  that  of  a 
market-woman  and  her  tastes  extremely  low.  When  the 
chief  of  police  read  his  regular  reports  on  the  dregs  of 
Parisian  life,  du  Barry  was  always  present,  and  if  there  was 
anything  particularly  choice  read,  she  would  shout  with 
laughter,  slapping  her  hips  in  glee.  Her  past  was  rich  in 
experiences  of  cheap  gallantry,  and  she  treated  the  King  of 
France  just  as  a  street- wench  treats  her  lover — with  a  reck- 
less good  nature  which  took  not  the  least  account  of  his 
Majesty's  dignity. 

Of  course  such  a  dame  had  no  political  ambition,  and  it  is 
certainly  incorrect  of  certain  memoir-writers  to  accuse  her 
of  complicated  intrigues.  For  her  "  elevation  "  only  meant 
an  opportunity  for  unlimited  satisfaction  of  her  mania  for 
pleasure  and  luxury.  But  this  only  gave  the  Court  party  all 
the  more  hope  of  being  able  to  use  her.  The  high-born 
ladies,  princesses  of  the  blood,  duchesses  and  countesses,  who 
had  been  so  indignant  over  Pompadour,  received  du  Barry 
with  the  greatest  cordiality,  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  and 
treated  her  like  a  sister.  Of  course  they  maliciously  enjoyed 
her  strange  manners  and  her  surprising  flowers  of  speech, 
but  they  never  forgot  what  a  valuable  tool  of  power  they  had 
in  her.  Du  Barry  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  all  this 
aristocratic  and  royal  amiability,  and  she  did  what  was 
demanded  of  her.  One  day  when  she  had  dismissed  a  cook 
who  resembled  Choiseul,  she  said  to  the  king,  "  Now  I  have 
driven  away  my  Choiseul,  when  will  you  drive  yours  away  ? " 
And  Choiseul  was  dismissed.  She  carried  out  the  wishes  of 
the  reactionary  Court  party,  and  by  the  irony  of  a  bitter  fate 
the  rule  of  this  royal  harlot  came  to  designate  the  triumph  of 
clericalism.  As  is  well  known,  Parliament  suffered  the  most 
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under  this,  but  the  encyclopedists  also  lived  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  Voltaire's  words  that  in  Pompadour's  death 
philosophy  had  suffered  a  great  loss. 

We  read  in  '  Lettres  Persanes  "  : l  "  The  French  king  is  a 
great  wizard,  he  rules  over  the  minds  of  his  subjects  also ;  he 
makes  them  think  exactly  as  he  wants  them  to."  This 
utterance  of  Montesquieu  is  dated  1712,  but  notwithstanding 
it  may  be  applied  in  many  respects  to  Louis  XV.  The  king 
and  his  courtiers  dictated  "  good  form,"  and  were  the  moral 
models  after  which  the  nation — from  highest  to  lowest — 
tried  to  mould  their  lives.  "  Out  of  twenty  courtiers  fifteen 
do  not  live  with  their  wives,  but  have  mistresses ;  indeed, 
even  among  private  men,  nothing  is  more  common  in  Paris." 
Thus  writes  Barbier  in  1750,  and  it  is  not  his  habit  to 
exaggerate. 

The  immigration  of  the  nobility  to  Paris,  which  was  in  full 
swing  under  Louis  XIV.,  continued  with  increasing  rapidity 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  country  aristocracy 
gradually  lost  all  social  prestige  and  political  influence ;  the 
country  was  full  of  abandoned  chateaux ;  all  those  who 
could  possibly  get  away  packed  up  and  went  to  Paris ;  those 
that  had  to  remain  sank  into  provincial  insignificance,  plum- 
ing themselves  on  their  privileges,  but  greatly  despised  by 
the  peasants,  to  whose  level  of  culture  many  of  them  very 
soon  sank.  There  were  very  few  exceptions — one  or  two 
proud  seigneurs,  like  those  of  the  family  of  Mirabeau,  in  spite 
of  the  new  fashions,  maintained  their  family  traditions  stub- 
bornly. These  only  proved  the  rule. 

At  Court  we  hear  of  the  proudest  names  in  France,  men 
who  are  seeking  to  repair  their  fortunes,  who  bow  and  bend, 
who  court  pensions,  useless  but  well-paid  positions,  titles, 
favours,  and  orders.  Even  toward  "  la  favorite  roturiere," 
they  display  cringing  politeness ;  they  make  ill-natured 
remarks  behind  her  back,  but  face  to  face  with  her  their  lips 
flow  over  with  honeyed  flatteries.  "  Not  only  have  I  the 

1  Rica  a  Ibden,  Lettre  xxiv. 
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entire  nobility  at  my  feet,"  said  Pompadour  to  Bernis  one 
day,  "  but  even  my  little  dog  is  tired  of  homage." 

In  France  there  is  a  thing  that  is  called  "  le  protocole " ; 
it  is  said  that  its  precepts  even  now,  under  the  third 
Eepublic,  bind  official  life  under  stricter  forms  than  in  any 
other  European  land.  It  is  a  venerable  document,  which  in 
Louis  XV.'s  time  was  several  hundred  years  old — a  codifica- 
tion of  all  the  interminably  complicated  rules  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  had  risen  for  the  guidance  of  life  at  the 
Bourbon  Court.  "Le  protocole,"  even  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  the  holy  book  of  the  Court,  and,  like  the  other, 
had  its  skilled  and  devout  ministers.  One  of  the  most 
learned  and  orthodox  and  literal  interpreters  of  it  was  the 
Duke  of  Luynes,  a  thoroughly  honourable  man  of  unim- 
peachable character,  but  a  little  comical  in  the  seriousness 
with  which  he,  for  twenty-three  long  years,  wrote  down 
every  single  day  his  observations  and  comments  on  the  small 
intrigues  of  court  life  and  absurd  questions  of  etiquette ; 
credulously  and  unsmilingly  he  notes  all  the  most  subtle 
nuances  of  precedence,  and  introduces  us  into  a  labyrinth  of 
established  customs  which  every  courtier  with  any  self- 
respect  was  supposed  to  have  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

It  is  certainly  not  an  easy  thing.  Versailles  swarms  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  consider  themselves 
extremely  important  potentates,  each  on  his  round  of  the 
ladder  of  rank ;  it  is  a  whole  little  town — fourteen  hundred 
persons  attached  to  the  king's,  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  the 
queen's  personal  service, — and  every  movement  has  its  in- 
flexible ritual,  its  casuistry,  its  unforeseen  possibilities,  which 
are  discussed  with  passion  and  scholastic  subtlety :  it  is  im- 
portant to  be  on  the  watch — a  mistake,  a  word  out  of  place, 
a  gesture,  can  ruin  a  career.  Nothing,  not  even  the  most 
natural  things,  can  be  undertaken  by  his  Majesty  without 
the  most  accurate  regulations  and  without  rousing  competi- 
tion as  to  who  should  have  the  honour  of  assisting  him  in  the 
most  intimate  manner.  When  Frederick  II.  was  bored  he 
had  his  people  tell  him  how  the  King  of  France  dressed  and 
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undressed;  it  always  put  him  in  a  good  humour.  The 
regulations  were  so  complicated  that  it  sometimes  happened 
that  he  did  not  get  dressed  at  all,  because  they  could 
not  agree  as  to  the  order  in  which  it  should  take  place — from 
top  to  toe  :  the  furniture  in  the  royal  apartment  often  stood 
full  of  dust  because  the  lackeys  were  quarrelling  as  to  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  dust  it. 

Since  Taine's  famous  book  on  '  L'Ancien  Regime/  the 
etiquette  practised  at  the  Bourbon  Court  is  too  well- 
known  to  make  it  necessary  to  go  into  details.  It  was  not 
conducive  to  making  its  worshippers  more  important  or  to 
ennobling  them  in  any  way.  There  lay  no  higher  interests, 
no  thoughts  of  state  or  fatherland  under  the  tyrannical 
regulations,  and  beneath  the  complicated  good-breeding, 
shabby  passions  and  mean  vices  were  germinating.  The 
Duke  of  Luynes'  disinterestedness  was  an  honourable  excep- 
tion; as  a  rule  they  did  not  trouble  about  honour,  Court 
life  was  expensive,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  favour  and 
money,  and  the  high-born  gentlemen  were  not  fastidious 
in  the  choice  of  their  means ;  in  a  comedy  of  the  day  one 
hears  of 

"  Ce  courtisan  si  fier,  si  craint  dans  la  province, 
Rampant  chez  les  ministres  et  bas  devant  le  prince." l 

One  day  Pompadour  discovered  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Court,  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  squeezing  her  chamber- 
maid's hand  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  her;  the 
Duke  of  Tresnes  amused  du  Barry  by  calling  himself  "  le 
sapajou  de  Mme.  du  Barry,"  and  joyfully  surrendered  his 
hump  to  the  noble  entertainment  of  the  mighty  dame.  It 
was  the  same  duke  that,  in  his  capacity  as  chancellor,  gave 
the  Cross  of  St  Louis  to  a  soldier  of  the  navy,  because  he 
had  done  France  a  service  by  importing  a  wig  for  the  royal 
mistress.  Envy  and  slander  lurk  in  the  corners  of  this 
world  where  each  one  is  thinking  only  of  advancing  his  own 
interests  and  if  possible  lessening  that  of  others.  Faithful- 

1  Chauvaeu  :  "  L'homme  de  Cour,"  Comedie  en  5  actes.     1767. f 
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ness  is  not  a  consideration ;  if  one  can  help  oneself  by  play- 
ing traitor  to  his  friend,  one  does  not  scruple  to  do  so ;  to 
break  marriage  vows  is  considered  quite  comme  il  faut; 
numerous  gallant  intrigues  are  woven  and  new  scandals  are 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  daily ;  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  there  sometimes  took  place  the  most  audacious  viola- 
tions of  the  protocol's  most  holy  precepts  in  regard  to  prece- 
dence ;  the  lackey  slipped  into  the  apartments  of  the  duchess, 
while  the  duke  was  out  amusing  himself  with  the  chamber- 
maid. One  day  the  king  said  to  the  Prince  of  Conti  that 
he  thought  it  was  very  humiliating  that  all  the  generals  of 
France  were  foreigners,  and  that  the  country  no  longer 
seemed  to  produce  military  geniuses.  "  That  is  because  in 
our  days  our  wives  keep  to  their  lackeys,"  answered  the 
prince. 

Life,  empty  and  unproductive,  passes  in  a  whirl  of  dissi- 
pations— balls,  masquerades,  theatrical  performances,  hunt- 
ing parties,  dinners  and  suppers  without  cease ;  never  any 
serious  work,  never  a  moment's  solitude ;  a  collection  of 
drones  who  consume  the  honey  without  working,  says  the 
Marquis  d'Argenson  of  his  peers. 

Fortunately  for  the  memory  of  the  French  nobility,  this 
Court  life,  where  an  elegant  toilet,  a  blameless  manner  and 
a  pleasant  conversational  gift1  were  the  only  virtues,  did 
not  engulf  it  entirely.  There  were  a  number  of  seigneurs 
who  had  access  to  the  palace  without  really  belonging  to 
the  Court ;  they  had  their  rank,  and  they  took  part  in  social 
life,  but  they  did  not  live  at  Versailles  and  were  not  obliged 
to  flatter  and  beg  in  order  to  exist.  They  had  their  hotels 
in  Paris  and  their  summer  chateaux  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  they  gathered  about  them  the  dite  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  land.  Among  these  grands  seigneurs  there  were  not 
a  few  in  possession  of  the  highest  culture  of  their  time ;  not 
only  their  wine-cellars  but  their  libraries  were  well  supplied 
and  did  honour  to  them ;  many  of  them  were  authors,  artists, 

1  "  Le  sot  de  la  cour  dit  ses  sottises  plus  £l£gamment  que  le  sot  de  la 
ville  ne  dit  les  siennes."— Duclos,  (Euvr.,  i.  170, 
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and  scientists.  With  knightly  disinterestedness  they  let 
themselves  be  carried  away  by  the  revolutionary  ideas  of 
the  day  and  helped  to  prepare  for  the  new  time  which 
was  to  be  their  own  destruction.  And  their  ladies  were  not 
far  behind  them ;  in  spite  of  their  visits  and  social  distrac- 
tions they  found  time  to  read  and  study.  And  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  history,  sociology,  and  philosophy,  but 
also  made  a  thorough  study  of  medicine  and  natural  science, 
which  was  the  fashion  of  the  age.  You  remember  how 
poor  Mme.  de  Warens  was  constantly  busying  herself  with 
pots  and  retorts,  trying  to  make  curative  drugs  and  to  find 
gold ;  it  was  more  serious  with  Mme.  du  Chatelet,  Voltaire's 
famous  friend,  who  studied  Newton  for  years  and  undertook 
experiments  in  physics  and  chemistry  at  Cirey  with  her 
lover.  The  stories  of  the  young  Countess  of  Coigny  are 
somewhat  ludicrous  and  smack  of  feminine  exaggeration — 
she  was  the  one  who  on  her  travels  always  took  a  corpse 
in  her  trunk  so  as  to  have  material  for  dissection  at  hand. 
A  certain  desire  for  notoriety  probably  animated  both  these 
ladies,  whose  intellectuality,  apart  from  their  interest  in 
belles-lettres,  was  of  such  recent  date ;  but  when  one  reads 
their  memoirs  and  letters  and  hears  the  subjects  they  talked 
about,  and  sees  in  what  and  in  whom  they  interested  them- 
selves, one  is  bound  to  respect  both  their  intelligence  and 
their  broad-mindedness. 

Duclos,  as  early  as  1750,  observed  the  widespread  fermen- 
tation going  on  about  him.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the 
readjustment  of  all  values  which  came  to  an  explosion 
forty  years  later,  an  explosion  of  which  neither  Duclos  nor 
any  of  his  contemporaries  had  more  than  a  very  shadowy 
presentiment. 

One  of  the  visible  signs  of  this  fermentation  was  the 
fissure  which  begins  to  appear  distinctly  in  the  wall  of  the 
French  caste-system.  Good  society  begins  to  be  mixed ;  it 
becomes  a  common  thing  to  see  advocates,  authors,  financiers 
and  artists  at  the  castles  of  the  dukes  and  counts.  However, 
one  must  not  form  too  exaggerated  an  opinion  of  this  equal- 
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isation ;  when  it  is  represented  now  and  then  that  the 
philosophers  attended  the  salons  of  the  nobles  as  equals,  it  is 
incorrect.  We  have  heard  how  natural  it  was  for  Mme.  de 
Besenval  to  serve  dinner  in  the  kitchen  for  the  still  unknown 
Eousseau  ;  as  is  well  known  Voltaire  came  to  feel  what 
it  means  to  carry  partnership  with  titled  friends  too  far — 
in  the  insult  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  M.  de  Eohan ;  Mme. 
du  Deffand,  who  although  she  admits  certain  celebrities,  like 
Voltaire  and  Diderot,  to  her  salon,  none  the  less  looks  upon 
intellectual  lights  in  general  as  a  band  of  buffoons  ("  tous  les 
histrions  beaux-esprits  ") ;  the  highly  cultivated  Duchess  of 
Choiseul  loves  literature  and  does  honour  to  the  authors,  but 
she  will  not  have  any  association  with  them,1  and  even  the 
Count  of  Segur,  who  is  so  enthusiastic  over  philosophers 
and  their  works,  betrays  himself  when  he  quite  involun- 
tarily mentions  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  him  to  "stoop" 
to  them.2 

Notwithstanding  these  and  many  other  evidences  of  the 
superciliousness  of  the  nobility,  this  democratic  levelling 
progresses  none  the  less  surely  and  certainly  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  good  society  in  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury was  not  nearly  so  exclusive  as  it  had  been.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this  undoubted  but  slow  social  revolution. 
The  chief  cause  of  course  lies  in  the  growing  power  of  money. 
It  was  expensive  to  be  a  courtier,  and  no  cheaper  to  take 
part  in  the  whirl  of  Parisian  life  ;  mistresses,  equipages,  a 
great  house  and  high  play  could  quickly  eat  up  an  old  sub- 
stantial fortune ;  it  could  happen  that  a  grand  seigneur, 
after  a  wild  night  at  cards,  might  find  himself  obliged  to 
mortgage  his  paternal  castle  the  next  morning  to  pay  his 
debt  of  honour ;  otherwise  these  cavaliers  were  not  so  par- 
ticular about  their  obligations  ;  they  borrowed  and  borrowed 
without  thinking  of  paying  back,  despised  their  creditors 
and  respected  each  other  reciprocally  according  to  the  size 
of  their  debts.  But  at  last  there  always  came  a  time  when 

1  Letter  to  Mme.  du  Deffand,  7/8  1768. 

2  Du  Se"gur  :  Memoires,  Souvenirs  et  Anecdotes,  i.  41  (coll.  Barriere). 
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they  could  not  keep  this  up  any  longer  and  they  faced  the 
necessity  of  selling  their  own  persons  and  their  escutcheons 
in  order  to  save  themselves  from  ruin.  Poirier's  son-in-law 
became  a  well-known  type,  and  Poirier  himself  was  just  as 
willing  to  enter  into  the  transaction  as  under  the  Second 
Empire.  The  young  gentleman's  noble  parents  bowed  to 
the  necessity,  and  consoled  themselves  by  scorning  their 
new  family.  "  Even  the  best  ground  needs  manure,"  said 
the  Countess  of  Grignan  when  she  allowed  her  son  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  the  wealthy  tax-collector,  Saint  Armand. 
The  bridegroom  himself  often  went  to  the  altar  with  the 
most  cynically  unreserved  remarks  on  his  lips  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  shabby  transaction,  fully  determined  to 
break  his  vows  immediately ;  indeed  it  sometimes  happened 
that  he  seized  the  booty  without  having  filled  the  merely 
formal  obligation  which  was  the  assumption  of  the  trans- 
action ;  this  was  the  case  with  M.  d'Evreux,  count  and 
general,  who  sold  himself  for  a  couple  of  millions  to  the 
financier  Grozat,  whose  twelve-year-old  daughter  he  agreed 
to  marry.  The  wedding  took  place,  but  the  bride  remained 
with  her  mother.  The  count  drew  his  income  from  his 
"  ingot,"  as  he  called  her,  but  she  never  moved  into  his 
house,  although  she  found  consolation  in  other  counts,  who 
valued  her  because  she  was  not  their  countess.1 

There  is  some  excuse  for  the  nobles  in  lending  themselves 
to  these  hideous  transactions  in  that  the  bourgeois  financiers 
showed  an  equally  vile  eagerness  in  getting  their  daughters 
sold,  cost  what  it  would.  The  rich  parvenus  betrayed 
themselves  in  many  other  ways  also ;  even  such  an  important 
man  as  the  mighty  financier,  Samuel  Bernard,  made  himself 
ridiculous  by  presenting  his  portrait  unrequested  to  all  the 
dukes  and  counts  he  knew,  and  it  was  no  more  than  a  fair 
punishment  for  his  vanity  when  one  fine  day  he  was  dis- 
agreeably surprised  to  find  his  proud  form  hanging  over  the 
seat  in  the  toilet  of  one  of  his  noble  friends.  But  Samuel 
Bernard  left  thirty-two  millions,  his  daughters  were  married 

1  Roustan,  p.  149. 
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to  titled  men,  and  his  grandchildren  were  the  Duchesses 
d'Uzes  and  de  Boquelaure,  the  Marchionesses  of  Clermont- 
Tonnerre  and  of  Levis-Mirepoix. 

However,  this  incipient  equalisation  between  the  world 
of  finance  and  the  nobility  was  not  founded  only  on  these 
mesalliances  which  were  caused  by  the  poverty  of  the  nobility 
and  the  vanity  of  the  moneyed  men  ;  the  increased  prestige 
and  culture  of  the  financiers  was  just  as  vital  a  cause.  Even 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century  Turcaret,  the  despised  blood- 
sucking usurer  of  the  comedy,  was  a  legitimate  type  drawn 
directly  from  reality,  and  there  were  good  reasons  for  a 
certain  banker  to  offer  (though  in  vain)  poverty-stricken 
Lesage  a  hundred  thousand  francs  if  he  would  repress  his 
comedy.  But  about  1750  conditions  were  quite  changed. 
Turcaret  was  among  the  despicable  exceptions,  disowned  by 
his  own  class,  and  although  the  sordid  miser  still  occasionally 
might  appear  in  the  plays  of  the  day,  this  was  only  a 
literary  relic  which  no  longer  corresponded  to  real  conditions. 
Grimm  wrote  about  this  type  of  by-gone  literary  character — 
"  The  vulgar  and  laughable  financier  whom  the  author  has 
drawn  from  copies  of  which  we  have  long  since  become 
tired  no  longer  exists.  Perhaps  this  portrait  might  have 
resembled  some  one  fifty  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  Lesage 
wrote  his  comedy  of  Turcaret,  but  nowadays,  when  our 
financiers,  as  a  rule,  are  very  amiable  men  with  good  and 
hospitable  homes,  and  have  not  the  least  likeness  to  those 
ancient  misers  ...  it  is  absurd  to  come  with  these  unin- 
teresting figures  which  are  no  longer  to  be  found." 1 

The  science  of  high  finance  was  about  to  become  a  pro- 
fession; national  finance  had  become  one  of  the  hobby- 
horses of  the  day  ;  those  who  had  to  do  with  money  were  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  useless  and  injurious  parasites,  but 
as  mediators  in  an  important  and  honourable  function  of 
society.  And  many  of  them  deserved  the  social  esteem 
which  was  given  them,  noble  personalities  who  executed 
their  difficult  work  without  cruelty  or  exaggerated  desire 

1  Grimm  :  Correspondance,  ii.  245,  15.     June  1753. 
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for  gain,  and  assuaged  the  poverty  about  them  with  splendid 
but  unostentatious  generosity ;  highly  cultured  men  who 
furnished  their  homes  with  real  taste  and  understanding, 
and  assembled  about  them  there  all  the  culture  and  intel- 
lectuality of  which  Paris  could  boast,  sometimes  even  artists 
and  authors;  indeed  one  of  them,  the  noble  Helvetius, 
ranked  among  the  writers  of  the  day  worthy  of  mention. 

The  magistrates  also  began  to  leave  their  offices  and  take 
part  in  social  life  at  this  time.  The  magistracy — gentlemen 
of  the  council,  presidents  of  the  parliament,  advocates,  &c. — 
stood  nearest  the  military  nobility  on  the  social  ladder,  and 
for  centuries  had  formed  an  extremely  exclusive  caste ; 
ceremonious  men  of  affairs,  for  whom  it  was  not  fitting  to 
go  to  the  theatre  or  to  enter  upon  any  kind  of  worldly 
amusement,  shut  up  within  their  own  circle,  where  they 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  thorough  investigation  of 
juridical  questions  and  political  affairs.  Now  the  ranks 
began  to  open,  and  one  could  see  black  capes  fluttering 
about ^the  salons  here  and  there ;  the  most  famous  of  them, 
Montesquieu,  was  not  to  be  met  with  so  frequently,  having 
other  things  to  think  about,  although  he  was  seen  rather 
often  at  Mme.  de  Kochefort's  ;  but  the  type  of  the  worldly 
magistrate  was  President  de  Renault  (1685-1770),  elegant, 
intelligent,  talented  in  many  directions,  unusually  musical, 
an  author,  attractive  to  ladies,  an  intimate,  too  intimate 
friend  of  Mme.  du  Deffand  and  many  others  ;  pliable,  quick- 
witted, unabashed  until  the  very  end,  when  he  closed  his 
eyes  smilingly,  curious  to  know  whether  "  God  would  improve 
on  acquaintance." 

Among  these  representatives  of  the  nobility,  the  magis- 
tracy, and  the  world  of  finance,  mingled  the  authors  and  the 
artists,  the  strongest  fermentation-element  in  this  company, 
more  or  less  respected,  often  sought  after,  worshipped  and 
spoiled,  but  sometimes  also  kicked  out  of  the  door,  humble 
or  shameless,  witty  or  would-be  witty,  always  eager  to  assert 
themselves  ;  we  meet  all  the  well  -  known  names  of  the 
century,  from  Voltaire  to  Marmontel,  although  the  greatest 
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of  them  (Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Eousseau,  Buffon)  gradually 
withdrew  from  social  life  in  order  to  accomplish  their  proper 
work. 

Of  these  elements  the  good  society  of  the  day  was  com- 
posed ;  it  called  itself  by  the  presumptuous  name  of  "  the 
world,"  and  was  recruited  from  four  classes  of  society  at  very 
different  stages  on  the  ladder  of  rank,  but  living  in  a  sort  of 
equality  in  their  social  relations — four  kinds  of  nobility,  so 
to  speak :  the  nobility  of  birth,  official  nobility,  the  nobility 
of  money,  and  the  nobility  of  the  intellect ;  outside  of  and 
beneath,  quite  excluded,  stood  the  millions,  the  entire  middle 
class,  the  citizens  and  the  peasants.     Through  "le  monde" 
ran  the  road  to  fame,  the  only  one — to  court,  to  the  academy, 
to  literary  success,  to  positions, — members  of  "le  monde," 
these  hundreds  of  favoured  ones  composed  Paris;  the  other 
hundreds  of  thousands  do  not  count ;  it  is  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  this  circle  we  meet  in  the  memoirs,  these  and 
no  others ;  here  the  new  thoughts  of  the  day  are  born  and 
spread,  here  the  intrigues  of  state-life  are  spun,  here  the 
1    history  of  the  country  is  shaped ;  it  is  this  world  to  which 
j   the    natives    dream    of    obtaining    access,   and    where    dis- 
l  tinguished  foreigners,  both  diplomats   and  travellers,  seek 
\  their  fortunes. 

\  Let  us  peep  into  this  circle  and  see  what  sort  of  life  is 
Yed  there  ;  to  begin  with,  we  shall  look  at  the  moral  niveau. 
We  look  through  Mme.  d'fipinay's  memoirs,  and  learn  to 
know  a  whole  gallery  of  people  who  meet  at  Chevrette  or 
fipinay  or  at  the  hotels  of  the  family  in  Paris.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  Mme.  d'fipinay  herself.  When  very  young 
she  was  married  to  her  cousin,  and  still  loves  her  husband 
passionately ;  but  he  is  an  irreclaimable  debaucht,  neglects 
her  and  insults  her  in  every  possible  way,  lives  with 
ballet-dancers  and  opera  ladies  ;  he  infects  her  with  a  secret 
disease ;  at  last  kills  her  love  and  makes  her  unhappy ;  she 
soon  finds  consolation,  however,  in  Francueil,1  to  whom  she, 

1  Francueil,  in  his  later  days,  seems  to  have  become  a  well-behaved  gentle- 
man ;  he  married  for  the  second  time,  and  became  George  Sand's  grand- 
father. 
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in  her  ignorance,  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  communicate  the 
disease  she  had  got  from  her  husband ;  however,  Francueil 
himself  is  no  white  sheep;  there  had  even  been  ugly 
rumours  of  his  relations  with  his  stepmother,  Mme.  Dupin ; 
but  even  if  this  is  slander,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  was 
soon  to  be  seen  in  company  with  his  mistress'  husband, 
abandoning  himself  to  orgies  with  that  gentleman's  fine 
"lady  friends";  he  gets  drunk  at  parties,  neglects  and 
insults  Mine,  d'fipinay,  who  is  once  more  in  the  depths  of 
despair.  But  this  time  also  she  arouses  herself,  and 
throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  well-known  German 
literatteur  Grim,  who  had  just  withdrawn  from,  or  perhaps 
still  stood  in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  a  famous 
actress,  Mme.  du  Fel.  Mme.  Jully,  Mme.  d'fipinay's  sister- 
in-law,  seemed  to  be  most  happily  married;  she  and  M. 
Jully  were  just  like  two  turtle  doves ;  one  can  therefore 
imagine  Mme.  d'fipinay's  surprise  when  her  sister-in-law 
came  to  her  one  day  and  asked  her  to  do  her  a  favour  of  a 
rather  peculiar  kind :  a  new  guest  was  expected  at  the 
castle,  one  of  the  most  admired  actors  of  the  day,  Jelyotte. 
Jelyotte  was  Mme.  Jully's  lover,  and  the  request  she  had  to 
make  to  her  sister-in-law  was  that  she,  under  a  plausible  ex- 
cuse, should  have  M.  Jully  moved  from  the  bedroom  which 
he  then  occupied  and  which  adjoined  that  of  his  wife,  and 
have  Jelyotte  placed  there  instead.  Mme.  d'£pinay  had 
her  scruples,  but  she  conquered  them,  and  Jelyotte  was 
lodged  most  conveniently.  A  year  later  Mme.  Jully  again 
opened  her  heart  to  her  sister-in-law;  she  had  become 
tired  of  Jelyotte,  but  her  heart  was  aflame  for  the  Comte  de 
Vergennes,  and  she  wanted  Mme.  d'lilpinay  to  help  her  to  get 
rid  of  her  burdensome  lover ;  this  time  her  sister-in-law  had 
even  greater  scruples  than  before,  but  she  conquered  these 
also,  lent  her  active  assistance,  and  Mme.  Jully  got  things 
arranged  as  she  wished.  Mme.  Jully,  however,  did  not  live 
long ;  a  short  time  afterwards  she  had  a  violent  attack  of 
small-pox,  which  finished  her;  the  last  friendly  turn  that 
Mme.  d'fipinay  did  for  her  was  to  burn  all  her  love-letters, 
for  which  she  came  very  near  having  to  pay  dearly. 
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Mme.  d'fipinay's  half-sister,  the  Countess  d'Houdetot,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  wonder  of  the  day  on  account  of  her 
faithfulness  in  love ;  but  it  was  not  her  husband  that  was 
the  object  of  her  staunch  tenderness — it  was  her  lover, 
Marquis  Saint-Lambert.  Among  the  guests  who  came  to 
Spinay  was  Mile.  d'Ette,  an  ambitious  and  intriguing  young 
woman,  already  past  her  first  youth  ;  she  was  for  a  long  time 
Mme.  d']£pinay's  good  friend,  until  the  latter  saw  through 
her.  Mile.  d'Ette  was  of  noble  family,  but  without  money; 
if  she  was  to  uphold  her  position  in  "  le  monde  "  she  had  to 
rely  on  her  charms,  which,  it  seems,  were  both  dazzling  and 
lucrative ;  and  so  she  had  become  the  official  mistress  of  the 
knight  of  Valori,  but  this  relation  had  lasted  several  years 
and  was  beginning  to  be  precarious ;  the  knight  was  difficult 
and  peevish,  and  she  was  now  visiting  about  at  the  different 
castles  in  order  to  find  something  better ;  but,  as  has  been 
said,  she  was  no  longer  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  and,  as 
far  as  I  remember,  did  not  succeed;  she  probably  had  to 
depart  with  her  knight.  One  of  Mme.  d'fipinay's  acquaint- 
ances was  Mile.  Quinault,  a  former  actress,  who  received 
some  of  the  most  famous  men  of  the  day  in  her  salon. 
When  the  best-informed  of  the  memoirists  try  to  estimate 
the  number  of  her  lovers,  the  calculation  requires  many 
lines;  now  she  had  become  older  and  limited  herself  to 
Duclos,  who  was  not  fastidious ;  it  was  he  of  whom  Mme, 
de  Eochefort  said  that,  in  order  to  be  happy,  he  needed  only 
"  du  pain,  du  fromage  et  la  premiere  venue." 

We  see  they  faithfully  followed  Louis  XV.'s  example  in 
these  circles;  I  could  continue  ad  infinitum  on  this  sub- 
ject; there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  accounts  of  the 
many  memoir-authors ;  "  la  chronique  scandaleuse "  of  the 
day  is  inexhaustible,  but  I  think  we  have  had  enough 
of  it. 

The  manner  in  which  marriages  were  arranged  was  an 
extenuating  circumstance,  at  least  for  the  nobility  ;  the  young 
people  concerned  were  not  consulted  at  all ;  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  etiquette  and  a  business  transaction  ;  no  one  ex_ 
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pected  constancy.1  "  My  father  bids  me  mount  my  carriage 
and  drive  to  Vienna,"  says  the  Prince  de  Ligne;  "I  arrive 
at  a  house  where  a  number  of  beautiful  ladies  were 
assembled — married  or  unmarried,  I  knew  not  which.  They 
placed  me  beside  the  youngest;  eight  days  afterwards  I 
was  married  to  her ;  I  was  twenty,  my  little  wife  was  fifteen. 
We  had  not  said  one  word  to  each  other.  This  is  the 
manner  in  which  I  took  the  step  that  is  said  to  be  the  most 
serious  one  in  life." 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  quite  natural  that  marriage 
was  not  a  bond,  indeed,  that  connubial  faithfulness  sank  to 
the  point  of  being  almost  ludicrously  bad  form,  not  befitting 
people  of  the  world.  *  It  is  certainly  no  exaggeration  when 
Mme.  de  Staal-Delaunay  in  a  comedy,  'La  Mode/  depicts 
a  countess  who  loves  her  husband,  but  who  nevertheless 
keeps  lovers,  "so  as  not  to  make  herself  ridiculous  by 
eccentric  behaviour"  ("se  chamarrer  de  ridicule"),  and  because 
life  is  a  "tissue  of  considerations  of  propriety"  (!)  ("un  tissu 
de  bienseances  ").  The  countess  has  a  friend,  the  marquise, 
who  confides  to  her  that  her  lover,  Acaste,  has  formed  the 
ridiculous  idea  of  wanting  to  marry  her :  "  Perhaps  it  would 
be  best  to  take  him  at  his  word. — What  do  you  mean  ? 
— Why,  that  you  had  better  marry  him,  so  as  to  get  rid 
of  him,"  —  and  the  marquise  immediately  follows  her 
friend's  wise  advice. 

In  such  a  world  a  cavalier  like  the  Due  de  Eichelieu 
would  go  down  to  history  as  something  of  a  legendary  hero ; 
a  shabby  character,  supercilious  and  impertinent  toward  his 
inferiors,  oily  and  cringing  when  there  was  anything  to  be 
gained,  suspected  —  and  probably  rightfully  —  of  having 
betrayed  his  fatherland  for  money ;  but  irresistible  to  all 
women,  loved  by  princesses  as  well  as  by  the  daughters 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  elegant  and  witty,  "the  French  Alci- 
biades"  (Voltaire).  King  of  fashion  and  the  envied  ideal 
of  all  seducers,  his  name  had  become  proverbial.  "Fronsac 

1  "Les   manages   chez  les   grands  sont    une  incidence  convenue,"   says 
Chamfort. 
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would  never  have  done  that/'1  said  the  ladies  when  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  lovers ;  numerous  histories  were 
told  of  him  with  admiration ;  for  him  there  were  no  obstacles 
that  could  not  be  overcome ;  once  he  loved  a  lady  whose 
porter  was  not  to  be  bribed,  but  the  duke  found  a  way; 
he  rented  the  house  opposite,  got  the  chambermaid  to  hold 
the  trap-door  in  the  roof  open,  laid  a  plank  over  from  his 
house,  boldly  walked  across  and  got  what  he  wanted.  He 
visited  Mme.  de  la  Popeliniere,  the  wife  of  the  well-known 
financier,  entering  the  house  through  the  chimney,  &c.,  &c. 
There  is  no  end  to  these  stories  ;  three  generations  of  women 
became  his  willing  prey,  and  when  he  married  for  the  third 
time  at  eighty-four,  he  was  not  even  true  to  his  wife  then. 
He  always  came  out  of  it  with  a  whole  skin,  he  rescued  him- 
self from  the  most  trying  situations  by  his  presence  of  mind 
and  wit ;  indeed,  even  when  he  was  the  betrayed  one,  he 
turned  the  laughter  on  the  other  side  by  a  cheerful  cynicism. 
One  day  he  surprised  his  duchess  in  an  intimate  tite-ct-tete 
with  her  equerry ;  he  remained  standing  quietly  and  re- 
marked :  "  How  very  careless,  duchess ;  suppose  any  one  else 
had  come  in." 

Although  morals  were  very  loose,  yet  a  certain  exterior 
propriety  was  observed ;  if  one  compares  the  stories  which 
Bran  tome  tells  in  '  Femmes  galantes '  with  the  life  we  read 
of  in  the  memoirs  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  no  great 
difference  in  the  morality,  but  the  tone  has  become  different ; 
one  can  see  that  long-continued  observance  of  court  etiquette 
lies  between  ;  the  rudeness  has  disappeared,  life  has  become 
a  tissue  of  biensdances,  as  the  countess  said  in  the  comedy ; 
"good  form,"  which  is  of  comparatively  new  date,2  has 
already  become  a  power  to  which  all  must  bend.  One 
day  Duclos  was  sitting  talking  to  Mmes.  de  Eochefort  and 
de  Mirepoix  ;  "  nowadays,"  he  said,  "  the  courtesans  have 
begun  to  be  prudish,  they  will  not  hear  any  kind  of  a 

1  He  was  Duke  of  Fronsac  before  he  was  made  Duke  of  Richelieu. 

2  "  II  y  a  peu  de  temps  que  cette  expression  (le  bon  ton)  est  invented," 
writes  Duclos  in  1750.— CEuvr.,  i.  165. 
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story,  if  it  is  a  little  gay;  in  this  respect  they  are  much 
more  particular  than  the  most  decorous  ladies."  And  there- 
upon he  begins  to  relate  a  pretty  shady  story,  and  then  one 
more  which  is  still  worse ;  but  when  he  begins  on  number 
three,  which  threatens  to  go  beyond  all  limits,  Mme.  de 
Eochefort  stops  him  with  these  words :  "  Now  be  careful, 
Duclos,  you  certainly  overestimate  our  decorum." 1  So  they 
did  not  put  up  with  everything,  even  though  they  could 
digest  almost  anything  if  it  was  served  in  an  equivocal 
form  that  could  be  taken  in  a  proper  way  also,  but  this 
was  imperative.  Propriety  was  inversely  proportional  to 
virtue.  "  By  my  words  I  return  to  virtue  what  I  take 
from  her  by  my  actions,"  said  the  Countess  of  Boufflers. 

In  observing  the  worldly  life  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook  all  the  gallant  adventures  which 
filled  the  memoirs  of  the  day  and  which  are  common  to  all 
of  its  chroniclers ;  undoubtedly  it  is,  if  not  the  deepest,  at 
least  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  traits  of  the  physiognomy 
of  the  day ;  but  it  would  be  unfair  and  incorrect  in  a  high 
degree  if  one  thought  thereby  to  have  exhausted  the  char- 
acteristics of  these  people.  As  I  have  already  hinted,  there 
were  many  brilliant  men  and  women  among  them ;  talent, 
knowledge,  intellect,  and  wit.  Mme.  d'fipinay  was  no 
ordinary  empty  coquette;  as  far  as  love  was  concerned, 
she  was  a  disillusionised  idealist;  if  d'fipinay  had  been 
different,  she  would  probably  have  been  happy  in  her 
marriage ;  from  her  memoirs  we  learn  to  know  her  as  a 
talented  authoress,  with  sharp  powers  of  observation,  keen 
psychological  insight,  and  a  power  of  characterisation  by 
no  means  slight;  she  was  seriously  interested  in  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  brooded  over  religion  and  made  wise 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  education ;  she  had  the  intelli- 
gent woman's  respect  for  the  power  of  intellect, — submitted 

1  See  Auger's  biographical  introduction  to  Duclos'  works,  i.  25.  According 
to  Mme.  d'Epinay,  Duclos  was,  on  this  occasion,  simply  driven  out  of  the 
house  on  account  of  his  loose  talk. — Mem.,  i.  228. 
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with  great  patience  to  Duclos'  impertinences  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  put  up  with  Rousseau  longer  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. Mme.  d'Houdetot  had  a  rich  nature;  she  charmed 
all  with  her  harmless  gaiety  and  surprising  fancy,  she  wrote 
lyric  poems,  which  still  bring  a  message  from  a  warm  beating 
heart.  Jully  was  a  prominent  sculptor.  Francueil  had  all 
possible  talents,  played  brilliantly  on  all  sorts  of  instru- 
ments, made  his  own  violins,  was  painter,  architect,  watch- 
maker, everything  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  understood, 
as  few  did,  how  to  make  use  of  his  many  accomplishments 
and  his  well-weighed  opinions  in  agreeable  conversation.1 
Even  M.  d'Spinay,  of  whom  there  is  otherwise  not  much 
good  to  tell,  at  any  rate  had  a  fine  musical  ear  and  a  highly 
developed  taste.  And  so  it  was  with  them  all.  Most  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  prominently  mentioned  in 
the  memoirs  or  who  played  a  real  part  in  the  great  world 
were  remarkable  in  one  way  or  another,  if  by  nothing  else, 
at  least  by  the  power  of  quick-witted  repartee. 

This  was  bound  to  be  the  case  if  the  salons  were  to  become 
the  means  of  expressing  the  intellectual  life  of  the  day — as 
they  really  did  become  in  many  respects. 

Salons  were  no  novelties  in  the  eighteenth  century;  even 
under  Louis  XIV.  the  aristocracy  had  established  social 
assemblages  whereLan  attempt  was  made  to  make  science 
and  literature  fashionable,  to  tone  down  the  too  inaccessible 
technicalities  and  bring  them  within  the  range  of  feminine 
interests.  This  continued  throughout  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  the  tone  became  quite  different.  In  the  first  salons, 
Hotel  Rambouillet  and  its  imitators,  the  company  was  still 
purely  aristocratic ;  the  members  moved  about  with  con- 
siderable stiffness,  an  effort  was  made  at  elegant  modes  of 
expression ;  a  sort  of  scheduled  sociability  prevailed,  all 
guests  had  to  furnish  some  entertainment,  the  evenings 
often  had  the  character  of  academic  meetings,  new  books 
were  read  aloud  and  discussed,  the  performances  were  pre- 
pared beforehand,  were  not  always  amusing  and  had  too 

1  Cf.  George  Sand  :  Me'moires  de  ma  vie. 
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much  the  stamp  of  elegant  pedantry ;  the  cause  of  this  was 
that  the  Marquis  of  Eambouillet  demanded  the  strictest 
correctness,  a  bold  speech  was  not  suffered,  the  least  rash- 
ness made  a  guest  impossible,  and  everybody  was  extremely 
loyal,  faithful  to  the  king,  orthodox  and  moral ;  they  talked 
literature  and  psychological  subtleties,  but  religion,  politics, 
and  the  questions  of  the  day  were  excluded. 

In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  reins  loosened, 
pedantry  disappeared  little  by  little,  and  was  replaced  by  the 
most  unlimited  freedom.  The  Marquis  de  Lambert's  salon 
in  the  Palais  Mazarin  formed  a  sort  of  transition  (1710-1733). 
The  guests  were  still  not  free  from  preciosity,  the  marquis 
also  strictly  demanded  fine  manners  and  moral  deportment, 
and  he  too  had  his  reading  evenings,  when  neither  Henault, 
Marmontel,  nor  Duclos  had  a  very  good  time.  But  never- 
theless the  new  thought  was  paving  a  way  by  which  it 
was  to  enter  this  salon.  The  high-born  hostess  stood  uncon- 
ditionally on  the  side  of  the  moderns  in  the  violent  struggle 
between  "les  anciens  et  les  modernes";  Fontenelle  and 
Lamotte  were  among  her  regular  guests,  she  was  attracted 
towards  the  philosophers  with  their  rationalism  and  their 
democracy,  called  God  "  1'fitre  supreme,"  and  was  not  with- 
out a  sentimental  condescension  towards  her  servants  "  whom 
one  should  treat  as  though  they  were  unhappy  friends." 
Mme.  de  Lambert's  salon  was  open,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
ordinary  mortals  without  a  title  of  nobility ;  one  meets  there 
not  only  celebrities  like  Lamotte,  Marmontel,  Fontenelle, 
and  Duclos,  but  also  less  well-known  artists,  singers,  and 
actors ;  the  life  outside  is  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  and 
sometimes  it  encroaches.  It  is  true,  it  was  a  long  time 
before  the  salons  came  to  play  any  political  role,  but  the 
Palais  Mazarin  exercised  an  influence,  nevertheless,  in  many 
ways ;  everybody  desired  to  come  there,  an  invitation  was 
almost  the  same  as  a  brevet  of  wit  and  carried  distinction ; 
and  he  who  dreamed  of  immortality  in  the  Academy  did  well 
to  secure  admission  to  the  Marquis  de  Lambert's  salon ;  for 
here  intrigues  were  successfully  manoeuvred  to  the  advan- 
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tage  of  the  regular  guests ;  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  a 
large  majority  of  the  new  Academicians  came  from  here,  and 
it  was  on  this  account  that  this  salon  was  sometimes  called 
jokingly  "  1'antichambre  de  1' Academic."  Throughout  the 
century,  the  development  of  salon  life  continued  in  this 
direction ;  at  Mme.  de  Tencin's,  Mme.  du  Deffand's,  Mme. 
Geoffrin's,  Mile.  Lespinasse's,  the  society  became  more  and 
more  motley ;  the  ceremoniousness  disappeared,  the  long- 
drawn-out  lectures  were  replaced  by  light  and  incidental 
conversation,  discussion  ventured  upon  the  most  dangerous 
subjects,  it  no  longer  limited  itself  to  literary  and  psycho- 
logical subtleties,  but  dwelt  with  partiality  on  such  subjects 
as  the  existence  of  God,  eternity  of  matter,  the  rottenness 
of  society,  the  mysteries  of  love,  modern  natural  scientific 
education,  in  short,  on  all  the  revolutionary  thoughts  which 
emanated  from  the  philosophers  of  the  day.  At  Baron 
d'Holbach's  there  was  nothing  in  heaven  and  on  earth  that 
could  not  be  said,  and  at  Mile.  Quinault's,  whose  dinners 
were  called  "  les  diners  du  bout  du  bane,"  on  account  of  the 
cramped  room,  the  most  unrestricted  liberty  of  speech  pre- 
vailed. The  first  time  that  Mme.  d'fipinay  was  present  at 
one  of  these  dinners  she  was  surprised  to  see  that  when  the 
dessert  was  brought  in  the  hostess  signalled  to  her  fourteen- 
year-old  niece  and  the  servants  to  disappear.  Mme.  d'Epinay 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  little  niece,  asked  that  she 
might  remain.  "  No  indeed,  she  shall  not,"  answered  Mile. 
Quinault,  "  it  is  quite  enough  that  we  keep  ourselves  within 
bounds  until  dessert  for  the  sake  of  this  youngster.  The 
moment  has  now  come  for  us  to  put  our  elbows  on  the  table 
and  say  whatever  we  want  to,  and  then  the  child  and  the 
servants  would  only  be  in  the  way."  And  one  must 
acknowledge  that  her  carefulness  was  quite  necessary;  for 
the  discussion  which  now  took  place  on  the  subject  of 
modesty,  between  the  hostess,  Duclos  and  Saint  -  Lambert, 
was  not  fitting  either  for  the  ears  of  young  girls  or  ser- 
vants.1 

1  Mme.  d'Epinay,  Mem.,  i.  217  flf. 
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The  men  often  went  from  the  salon  to  the  cafes ;  there 
were  several  cafe's  that  had  their  regular  guests  among  the 
philosophers ;  the  most  famous  was  the  Cafd  du  Procope, 
where  Duclos,  Boindin,  and  sometimes  Eousseau  and  others 
also  went.  The  tone  here  was,  of  course,  just  as  free  as  in 
the  salons ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  necessary  to  be  careful 
here,  as  the  Bastille  was  a  constant  danger,  and  so  at  Procope 
they  had  made  up  a  jargon  of  their  own  which  was  quite  un- 
intelligible to  others;  soul  was  Margot,  liberty  Jeanneton, 
&c.  They  called  God  M.  de  l'£tre.  One  day  a  stranger 
came  in,  he  looked  a  little  queer,  and  they  suspected  that  he 
was  an  agent  of  the  authorities.  He  sat  listening  to  the 
philosophers  and  finally  broke  into  the  conversation  with  a 
question :  "  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "  but  do  not  mind  my 
asking  who  this  M.  de  1'Etre  is,  who  has  behaved  so 
badly  and  with  whom  you  are  so  dissatisfied."  "  He — is  a 
police  spy,"  answered  Boindin,  and  all  the  others  burst  out 
laughing.1 

In  these  circles — the  literary  salons  and  cafes, — what  was 
sought  after,  above  all,  was  presence  of  mind,  repartee,  the 
gift  of  being  able  to  arrange  words  in  tasteful  bouquets,  to 
sharpen  them  into  points,  malicious,  but  not  wounding,  to  be 
impertinent  without  going  over  the  line,  to  astonish  by 
paradoxes  without  taking  them  too  seriously,  to  play  with 
opinions  and  feelings  without  ever  dropping  into  plebeian 
earnestness — all  with  the  most  unrestricted  freedom,  but 
with  no  possibility  of  making  a  mistake. 

Never  had  wit  played  such  a  rdle  in  public  as  well  as 
private  life.  "  Un  bon  mot  fait  la  fortune  d'un  homme,"  says 
Mercier.  A  witty  speech  could  make  a  man  famous,  give 
absolution  for  all  sins,  and  smooth  over  the  most  painful 
situations ;  the  sallies  which  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
and  which  were  written  down  in  the  memoirs  with  admira- 
tion are  innumerable.  When  the  Duchess  of  Roquelaure 
had  twins,  after  seven  months  marriage,  the  duke  received 
his  two  small  daughters  with  the  salutation :  "  I  had  not 

1  Duclos,  (Euvres,  x.  57  note. 
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expected  you  so  early,  ladies."  The  Count  of  Forcalquier 
forgot  himself  one  day  so  much  that  he,  in  his  anger,  gave 
his  countess  a  box  on  the  ear.  She  hastened  to  her  lawyer 
in  order  to  get  a  divorce,  but,  learning  that  she  could  do 
nothing  without  witnesses,  she  went  home  and  boxed  the 
count  on  the  ears  with  these  words  :  "  Here  is  your  slap — I 
have  got  no  use  for  it  at  all."  The  Cardinal  of  Polignac  was 
telling  Mme.  du  Deffand  a  legend  of  St  Denis  who,  after 
having  been  decapitated,  walked  several  miles  with  his  head 
under  his  arm.  "  Oh !  that's  nothing,"  interrupted  the 
marquise,  "it  is  only  the  first  step  that  counts." 

The  merry  jest  followed  these  people  up  to  their  dying 
hour;  I  have  mentioned  how  He'nault,  on  his  death-bed,  ex- 
pressed his  curiosity  as  to  "  whether  God  would  improve  on 
acquaintance."  The  amiable  Mme.  G-eoffrin,  who  was  in 
reality  religious,  but  who  associated  a  great  deal  with  the 
philosophers,  had  a  very  pious  daughter,  the  Marchioness  of 
Forte'-Imbault ;  she  could  not  endure  the  philosophers  and 
would  not  admit  them  to  her  mother's  death-bed.  When 
Mme.  Geoffrin  heard  this,  she  said  smilingly :  "  My  daughter 
is  like  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  she  defends  my  grave  against 
the  infidels."  The  Duke  of  Ormont  was  about  to  die,  the 
Chevalier  of  Airagues  sat  by  his  bedside.  "  I  beg  a  thousand 
pardons,"  said  the  duke,  "  for  being  obliged  to  die  in  your 
presence."  The  chevalier,  who  was  quite  taken  aback  by  so 
much  good  breeding,  could  not  think  of  anything  else  to  say 
but :  "  For  God's  sake,  duke,  don't  mind  me." 

The  salons  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  time,  although  this  influence 
was  not  always  fortunate. 

In  many  respects  it  was  certainly  advantageous  for  the 
authors  that  they  had  access  to  good  society  and  learned 
how  to  conduct  themselves ;  many  of  them  became  brilliant 
conversationalists ;  Voltaire's  ready  wit  never  made  a 
mistake ;  Duclos,  who  is  not  always  amusing  to  read,  was, 
according  to  the  evidences  of  the  time,  overflowing  with 
conversational  conceits;  Chamfort  always  hit  the  nail  on 
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the  head  with  his  biting  remarks  ;  Diderot's  conversation  was 
a  constant  stream  of  surprises ;  even  d'Alembert,  who  seems 
so  dry,  was  full  of  mad  whims  when  he  took  his  regular 
place  in  the  salon  of  his  dear  friend  Mile,  de  I'Espinasse. 
When  in  the  salons  the  authors  laid  aside  their  pedantic 
and  professional  manner,  they  became  men  of  the  world, 
and  learned  how  to  express  their  thoughts  so  that  intel- 
lectual ladies  could  understand  them  without  too  much 
effort.  Marmontel  writes  :  "  It  was  a  school  just  as  useful 
as  it  was  agreeable  for  me,  and  I  derived  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  from  my  studies  there.  He  who  wishes  to 
write  with  precision,  energy,  and  power,  probably  needs  only 
to  associate  with  men ;  but  he  who  in  his  style  strives  after 
subtlety,  grace,  and  that  evanescent  element  called  charm, 
does  well,  I  think,  to  seek  the  society  of  ladies.  When  I 
read  that  Pericles  made  sacrifices  each  morning  to  the 
Graces,  I  understand  it  to  mean  that  he  ate  breakfast  with 
Aspasia  every  day." 

It  was  of  especial  importance  to  a  race  of  authors  whose 
mission  largely  consisted  in  the  production  of  explanatory 
material  and  propaganda  for  the  new  ideas,  to  develop 
their  style  to  the  point  of  striking  clearness,  conversational 
naturalness,  and  persuasive  eloquence. 

Tor  a  long  time  the  salons  were  the  most  important 
hot-beds  for  the  propagation  of  the  new  ideas.  It  was 
"  the  world "  that  ruled  the  world.  Through  them  the 
philosophers  conquered  the  best  element  of  the  aristocracy. 
"Without  longing  for  the  past,  without  anxiety  for  the 
future,"  writes  le  Cornte  de  Segur  in  his  memoirs,  "  we,  the 
younger  members  of  the  nobility,  wandered  care-free  over 
a  carpet  of  flowers  that  covered  an  abyss.  We  laughed 
rebelliously  over  the  old  customs,  at  the  feudal  pride  of 
our  fathers,  and  at  their  ceremonious  etiquette ;  everything 
that  was  old-fashioned  seemed  burdensome  and  ridiculous. 
.  .  .  We  followed  enthusiastically  the  philosophical  teachings 
which  the  daring  intellectual  writers  proclaimed.  Voltaire 
fascinated  our  minds,  Kousseau  moved  our  hearts;  we  felt 
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a  secret  pleasure  in  attacking  the  old  scaffolding  which 
seemed  to  us  Gothic  and  absurd."1 

It  is  true  this  was  written  several  years  later  than  the 
time  with  which  we  are  now  occupied ;  but  philosophical 
radicalism  had  already  begun  to  get  access  into  the  leading 
circles  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  the  salons  were 
the  most  important  instruments  for  the  revolutionary  cause. 
Newspapers  in  the  modern  meaning  of  the  word  did  not 
exist  at  that  time;  the  daily  manipulation  of  the  human 
mind,  which  now  overwhelms  all  classes  of  society  like 
a  gigantic  flood,  was  then  quite  unknown;  public  opinion 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  no  one  could  guess  its  coming 
power.  But  the  salons  were  the  beginning,  or  at  least  one 
of  the  most  important  beginnings;  the  new  opinions  had 
to  go  through  society  in  order  to  reach  further,  the  sanction 
of  the  aristocracy  was  still  a  necessity ;  and  in  these  dinners 
or  evening  parties  bullets  were  cast,  catch -words  were 
invented,  which  later  went  forth  to  exercise  their  ex- 
plosive activity.  To  mention  a  single  example :  it  was  in 
a  salon  that  Chamfort  first  used  the  expression  "third 
estate,"  the  expression  which  Sieyes  took  later  as  the 
title  of  the  famous  brochure  which  stands  as  one  of  the 
entrance-gates  to  the  Eevolution. 

So  the  significance  of  salon  life  for  intellectual  growth 
was  an  important  characteristic  in  the  physiognomy  of  the 
time,  both  on  account  of  the  training  it  gave  to  literary  men 
and  as  the  customary  organ  for  the  spread  of  the  new 
thought.  But  it  had  also  its  serious  drawbacks. 

In  the  first  place,  the  unreasonable  frequency  of  these 
social  gatherings ;  it  became  a  ruinous  fashion ;  every  lady 
who  wished  to  be  somebody  in  the  social  whirl  had  to  have 
her  salon ;  a  man  who  was  popular  had  every  single  day  of 
the  week  engaged ;  it  became  a  dissipated  life  without  any 
connected  periods  for  work,  without  solitude,  without  time 
to  collect  one's  self.  Social  intercourse  became  an  unavoid- 
able condition,  a  necessary  excitement  for  many,  and  the 

1  Cf.  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles  on  the  Revolution  and  the  Aristocracy. 
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overstrained  brilliancy  practised  was  often  a  waste  of  forces 
that  hindered  the  production  of  any  more  lasting  intellectual 
achievement.  Mirabeau  calls  Chamfort  an  electric  head, 
and  he  means  by  that  a  mind  which  sent  out  sparks 
when  in  contact  with  society;  but  in  the  few  writings 
which  this  unusually  talented  man  has  left  behind  him,  we 
see  very  little  of  the  electricity.  There  were  many  such 
electric  heads,  whose  power  was  wasted  in  the  fireworks  of 
conversation. 

But  even  when  this  was  not  the  case,  salon  life  was  not 
an  unqualified  good.  Clever  women  ruled  the  salons;  it 
was  they  that  dictated  the  tone,  and  they  composed  the 
ideal  public  of  whom  the  authors  thought  when  they  were 
writing  their  books.  What  this  public  demanded  was 
clearness,  liveliness,  lightness.  But  now  there  are  numerous 
questions  in  heaven  and  on  earth  which  are  not  as  simple 
as  they  might  be,  and  which  do  not  admit  of  being  handled 
with  lightness,  even  if  thereby  apparent  clearness  is  obtained; 
and  there  are  others  in  which  entertainment  and  brilliancy  are 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  seriousness  and  depth.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  French  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  all  its  brilliancy,  often  suffers  from  superficiality  and 
frivolity ;  there  was  even  some  truth  in  Mme.  du  Deffand's 
biting  remark  about  Montesquieu's  most  famous  work,  "  Ce 
n'est  pas  1'esprit  des  lois,  c'est  de  1'esprit  sur  les  lois." 

In  the  salon  sharp  edges  were  ground  off,  conventional 
forms  were  established;  the  tyranny  of  fashion  was  strict 
and  laid  a  crushing  hand  on  originality.  "  One  does  so,  or 
one  does  not  do  so,"  says  Duclos ;  "  that  is  the  law  on  which 
our  judgments  rest.  It  is  seldom  that  any  one  is  so  bold 
as  to  ask,  ought  one  to  do  so,  or  ought  one  not  to  do  so  ? " 
Nobody  dared  do  what  others  did  not  do,  for  fear  of  being 
laughed  at,  and  never  has  laughter  been  such  a  great  power  as 
during  this  time 1  when  wit  and  scorn  and  ridicule  flourished. 
It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  conspicuously  intellectual 

1  "  On  sacrifie  sa  vie  a  son  honneur,  souvent  son  honneur  h.  sa  fortune  et 
•quelquefois  sa  fortune  a  lacrainte  du  ridicule." — Duclos,  i.  174. 
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character  of  the  time;  people  were  living  in  an  extremely 
critical  period,  where  all  values  were  about  to  be  dissolved 
and  new  ones  were  being  formed,  where  it  had  become  the 
fashion  to  despise  everything  that  the  past  honoured,  where 
few  had  courage  to  confess  their  love  for  their  wives,  or 
would  acknowledge  that  they  felt  offended  by  blasphemy. 
There  was  aggressive  warfare  along  the  whole  line,  and  those 
who  would  not  join  in  it  were  considered  stupid,  ridiculous, 
certain  to  be  out-distanced. 

One  day  when  Mme.  d'fipinay  was  confiding  all  her 
sorrows  to  her  sister-in-law,  Mme.  de  Jully,  the  latter  con- 
soled her  by  telling  her  that  she  must  remember  that  "  there 
are  very  few  things  in  the  run  of  life  that  deserve  to  have 
any  weight  attached  to  them."  These  words  are  extremely 
characteristic  of  that  generation,  or  at  least  of  its  worldly 
intelligence;  they  could  be  interested  enough  and  eager 
about  many  things,  but  there  was  nothing  that  occupied 
them  entirely,  everything  turned  into  dissipation;  they 
could  be  very  refreshing  in  their  rebellious  disrespectful- 
ness,  but  they  lacked  that  respect  which  alone  gives  deeper 
meaning  to  disrespect.  Nothing  was  important;  love  was 
parcelled  out  into  flirtations,  truth  into  bon-mots. 

Therefore,  in  the  midst  of  this  whirl  of  society  where 
intellect  and  wit  celebrate  brilliant  triumphs,  one  sees  bore- 
dom protrude  its  grinning  face ;  sometimes  we  meet  there 
a  feeling  of  emptiness  that  approaches  despair.  Mme.  du 
Deffand,  the  most  important  but  by  no  means  the  most 
amiable  of  the  ladies  that  set  the  fashion  of  the  day,  exclaims 
one  day,  "  All  conditions,  all  creatures,  seem  to  be  equally 
unhappy,  from  the  angel  to  the  oyster  ;  the  misfortune  is  in 
being  born."1  In  spite  of  her  brilliant  intelligence,  her 
social  success,  the  satisfaction  her  vanity  obtained,  she  was 
anything  but  happy;  it  was  not  until  her  very  last  days 
that  real  but  too  long-delayed  love  came  into  her  life  and 
brought  some  solace  to  her  hard  and  withered  heart. 

1  "Toutesles  conditions,  toutes  les  especes  me  paraissent  dgalement  mal- 
heureuses,  depuis  1'ange  jusqu'a  1'huitre,  le  facheux  est  d'etre  ne." 
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Tedium  was  not  the  disease  of  Mme.  du  Deffand  only,  it 
was  "  le  mal  du  siecle."  And  out  of  this  feeling  of  empti- 
ness sprang  a  longing,  an  indefinite  longing,  for  something 
that  was  not,  for  permanent  solid  values,  for  conviction,  for 
something  that  could  fill  the  emptiness, — for  the  mysterious. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  how  strange  it  was  that  this 
sceptical  generation,  which  did  not  believe  in  anything  in 
heaven  or  on  earth,  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  duped 
by  the  arts  of  Cagliostro  or  let  Mesmer  with  his  enchanted 
stick  lead  them  by  the  nose.  But  this  credulity  was  quite 
a  natural  expression  of  a  want  which  had  by  no  means 
ceased  to  exist,  but  had  simply  been  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground because  it  could  no  longer  be  satisfied  in  the 
worn-out  ways  of  the  Church. 

They  admired  and  praised,  and  were  amused  at  many 
witty  and  wise  men  who,  with  indisputable  clearness,  proved 
the  nonsense  of  the  order  of  society  and  the  unreason  in  the 
old  faith,  but  they  learned  most  about  what  they  should  not 
believe,  and  the  longing  for  conviction  remained  latent,  but 
not  dead. 

The  answer  to  this  longing  was  Eousseau.  The  first  time 
he  found  his  own  voice  one  felt  that  here  was  a  new  tone,  a 
vibration  not  heard  for  a  long  time ;  that  here  was  a  man 
who  not  only  meant  what  he  said,  but  who  believed  it  with 
his  whole  heart ;  who  not  only  could  prove  it  to  others  but 
had  proved  it  to  himself ;  an  earnest  man. 

Once  more  one  had  the  feeling  that  after  all  "  in  the  run 
of  life  there  are  things  that  deserve  some  weight  to  be 
attached  to  them."  And  all  that  longing  after  feeling  and 
passion  and  true  humanity  which,  under  the  sway  of  in- 
tellectualisin,  had  been  dammed  up  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
rushed  to  meet  him  with  a  gratefulness  and  admiration  of 
which  there  have  been  few  examples  throughout  the  in- 
tellectual history  of  the  entire  world. 
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ROUSSEAU  IN  PARIS. 

WHEN  Eousseau,  in  the  autumn  of  1744,  returned  from 
Venice,  it  was  the  third  time  he  had  come  to  Paris.  The 
first  time  was  in  1731,  when  he  was  sent  there  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  by  the  French  consul  in  Soleure  to  act  as  tutor  to 
a  young  nobleman.  We  remember  his  bitter  disappoint- 
ment when,  with  his  head  full  of  ideas  about  palaces  of 
marble  and  gold,  he  saw  nothing  but  miserable  hovels  and 
ill -smelling  passages  when  he  entered  the  Faubourg  St 
Marceau.  He  himself  maintains,  in  '  Confessions,'  that  this 
first  impression  never  left  him,  and  that  he  "  always  retained 
a  secret  repulsion  for  this  capital." 

The  second  time  was  in  1742  when,  forced  to  leave  his 
dear  Charmettes,  he  came  to  Paris  to  revolutionise  and  con- 
quer the  world  with  his  music-system.  But  this  "  circulat- 
ing fountain"  also  got  broken,  and  after  a  year's  futile 
struggle  he  started  for  Venice,  where  he  fared  as  we  have  heard. 

Now  he  was  in  Paris  once  more,  as  much  without  prospects 
as  ever,  and  he  settled  there  temporarily. 

At  first  we  discover  scarcely  any  sign  of  opposition  or 
conflict  between  him  and  -  the  world  that  surrounded  him. 
He  resembles  other  gifted  and  ambitious  men  who  came 
from  the  provinces  to  conquer  this  world-renowned  capital ; 
he  goes  the  ways  that  seem  to  lead  to  the  goal,  seeks  in- 
fluential acquaintances,  tries  his  hand  at  literary  and  musical 
productions,  and  does  everything  in  his  power  to  advance. 
He  was  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse ;  it  was  several  years 
before  he  succeeded  in  making  the  ambassador  pay  him 
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what  he  owed  him ;  so  the  struggle  was  not  only  for  honour 
but  for  life  itself.  The  first  work  he  undertook  after  his 
diplomatic  shipwreck  was  to  complete  the  opera  which  had 
occupied  him  when  he  was  in  the  delirium  of  fever  in  Eue 
Verdelet,  just  before  his  trip  to  Venice.  After  three  months' 
work  both  text  and  music  were  finished. 

But  then  the  next  question  was  to  set  it  afloat.  Eousseau 
did  as  the  others  did ;  he  had  his  Genevan  friend  Gauffecourt 
introduce  him  to  the  well-known  financier,  La  Popeliniere, 
whose  salons  set  the  pace  in  the  musical  world.  Here 
Eameau  ruled,  protected  by  the  master  of  the  house  and 
worshipped  by  the  mistress.  Eousseau  asked  Eameau  to 
read  through  his  opera,  but  the  intractable  master  refused  to 
do  this  ;  he  said  that  he  could  not  endure  to  read  scores,  it 
tired  him  too  much.  La  Popeliniere  found  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  :  he  let  his  clever  musician  play  selected  parts  of  it 
when  Eameau  was  present.  He  proved  to  be  an  extremely 
unpleasant  listener,  did  not  try  at  all  to  hide  his  impatience, 
and  when  they  came  to  a  part  that  really  was  beautiful,  lost 
all  self-possession,  and,  turning  on  Eousseau,  reviled  him  for 
being  a  thief  without  talent  or  taste ;  he  said  that  the  only 
parts  of  the  opera  that  were  good  were  stolen,  and  that  the 
part  that  was  original  was  miserable  trash.  But  this  was 
not  the  opinion  of  all  of  those  present ;  the  Duke  of  Eichelieu 
was  charmed  with  the  opera,  and  promised  Eousseau  that  he 
would  have  it  performed  before  the  Court.  However  this 
came  to  nothing,  and  later,  when  there  was  talk  of  having  it 
performed  at  the  Opera,  it  came  to  no  more  than  a  rehearsal ; 
Eousseau  himself  withdrew  it  for  fear  of  a  fiasco. 

The  text  to  "  Les  Muses  Galantes "  is  extremely  insigni- 
ficant, made  on  the  usual  mould,  with  the  obligate  apparatus 
of  gods  and  allegorical  persons  ;  at  the  most  there  are  twenty 
lines  that  give  proof  of  any  poetic  emotion  and  hint  faintly 
at  the  real  Eousseau.1 

1  In  the  first  "entree,"  4th  scene,  Hesiod's  reply,  x.  209,  and  5th  scene 
Egle's  song : — 

"  La  vertu  des  mortels  fait  leur  rang  chez  les  dieux, 
Une  ame  pure,  un  cceur  tendre  et  sincere 
Sont  les  biens  les  plus  pre'cieux," 
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Nor  is  Rousseau's  next  work  of  any  particular  interest, 
at  least  not  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  except  as  evidence 
that  he  was  still  wandering  on  the  general  highway.  How- 
ever, one  could  not  expect  more  in  this  case,  as  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  remodelling  an  old  work. 

In  honour  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  great  festivities  were 
prepared  at  Versailles  and  Paris  in  the  winter  of  1745,  among 
them  several  operatic  performances.  On  this  occasion 
Eameau's  "Princesse  de  Navarre,"  a  musical  drama,  with 
text  by  Voltaire,  was  brought  out;  but  this  piece,  in  its 
original  state,  did  not  quite  suit  the  occasion.  It  was 
rechristened  "Les  Fetes  de  Ramire,"  and  a  number  of 
changes  had  to  be  made  in  it ;  neither  Voltaire  nor 
Rameau  had  time,  and  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  who  was 
managing  the  affair,  thought  of  Rousseau.  He  undertook 
it,  and  after  a  number  of  unpleasantnesses  with  Rameau, 
completed  it ;  it  was  a  success,  but  Rousseau's  name  was  not 
mentioned  on  the  programme,  and  the  Duke  of  Richelieu 
went  away  without  paying  him  any  fee,  so  he  became 
neither  richer  nor  more  famous  by  this  affair. 

This  was  the  first  time  he  had  come  in  contact  with 
Voltaire ;  we  know  how  he  had  admired  him,  how  thor- 
oughly he  had  studied  him  in  Savoy,  and  he  still  looked  up 
to  him  as  the  dazzling  pinnacle  to  which  he  dreamed  of 
climbing.  The  letter  in  which  he  applies  to  him  is  more 
than  respectful :  "  M.  Voltaire,  for  fifteen  years  I  have 
worked  to  make  myself  worthy  of  your  notice  and  that 
interest  with  which  you  favour  young  authors  in  whom 
you  discover  talent;"  so  he  begins,  and  after  having  pre- 
sented, in  the  most  modest  terms,  some  details  of  his  work 
with  the  opera,  he  closes  thus :  "  As  far  as  the  recitative 
is  concerned,  I  hope  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give 
rne  your  opinion  of  it  before  the  opera  is  performed,  and 
point  out  to  me  those  places  where  I  may  have  departed 
from  the  way  of  truth  and  beauty  or,  in  other  words,  from 
your  thoughts.  Whatever  be  the  outcome  of  my  weak 
attempt  it  will  always  appear  to  me  a  matter  for  pride,  since 
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I  owe  to  it  the  honour  of  being  known  to  you,  and  since  it 
gives  me  the  opportunity  to  show  you  the  admiration  and 
the  respect  with  which  I  have  the  honour  of  being  your 
humble  servant  Jean  Jacques  Eousseau." 

At  that  time  Voltaire  was  looked  upon  by  everybody  as 
a  great  poet;  he  had  not  yet  become  the  philosopher,  the 
acknowledged  sponsor  to  free  thought,  but  as  an  author 
of  tragedies,  comedies,  opera  texts,  and  poems,  he  occupied 
a  unique  and  uncontested  position  high  above  all  others. 

Kousseau  also  followed  the  stream  in  this  respect,  and 
lent  a  reverent  ear  to  the  great  celebrity  of  the  day,  whom 
he  tried  earnestly  to  imitate ;  he  had  not  yet  begun  to  feel 
his  own  nature  struggling  to  express  the  soul  and  the  genius 
so  different  in  kind  from  that  of  Voltaire. 

Up  to  this  time,  however,  he  had  reaped  little  honour 
and  still  less  remuneration  for  all  his  work,  though  he  had 
tried  his  hand  at  almost  everything,  even  outside  of  music 
and  literature;  if  we  can  believe  Grimm,  he  was  even  for 
a  time  busily  occupied  in  inventing  a  flying  machine. 

When  things  were  at  their  worst  his  father  died,  and  he 
tells  us  that  in  his  wretchedness  he  thought  more  of  the 
inheritance  he  was  to  get  than  of  the  loss  of  the  "best 
of  fathers."  He  got  fifteen  hundred  gulden,  and,  of  course, 
that  was  an  immediate  relief ;  but  it  really  helped  little ; 
he  sent  some  of  it  to  Mme.  de  Warens,  he  had  debts  to  pay, 
and  besides,  as  we  shall  soon  hear,  he  had  just  acquired  a 
family  which  was  not  at  all  cheap  to  support. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  he  secured  a  humble 
secretaryship,  it  came  like  a  salvation  from  absolute  need. 
Before  he  went  to  Venice  he  had  been  a  frequent  guest 
in  Mme.  Dupin's  house,  as  we  know,  but  as  he  had  been 
forced  to  seek  La  Popeliniere's  influence  in  the  service  of 
his  musical  interests,  he  had  had  to  relinquish  this  other 
relation.  The  fact  was  that  the  salons  of  Dupin  and 
Popeliniere  were  hostile  competitors,  and  there  were  few 
that  were  able  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  frequenting 
both.  But  when  Eousseau,  after  the  affair  of  "  Les  Muses 
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Galantes  "  and  his  enmity  with  Eameau,  quarrelled  with 
the  musical  financier's  lady,  he  was  once  more  welcome  at 
Mme.  Dupin's. 

He  became  engaged  as  secretary  to  her  and  her  stepson 
Francueil;  both  of  them  had  literary  work  in  hand,  and 
thought  they  could  make  use  of  Eousseau's  information 
and  talent.  His  salary  was  not  large  (900  francs),  nor 
was  the  work  particularly  enlivening,  especially  that  that 
he  had  to  execute  for  Mme.  Dupin,  who  dictated  to  him 
a  number  of  incredibly  banal  philosophical  observations, 
which  certainly  must  have  been  an  unalloyed  suffering  for 
him  to  record.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  eagerness  and 
forethought  with  which  Eousseau  fought  for  life  and  honour 
at  this  time  that,  before  he  agreed  to  undertake  this  sec- 
retaryship, he  made  it  an  express  condition  that  Francueil 
should  use  all  his  influence  to  have  "  Les  Muses  Galantes  " 
performed  at  the  opera.  Francueil  kept  his  word,  too ;  but, 
as  we  have  heard,  it  came  no  further  than  to  a  rehearsal. 

This  last  misfortune  gave  his  ambition  a  temporary 
check :  "  I  gave  up  every  plan  for  advancement  or  glory, 
and,  without  thinking  of  my  real  or  imagined  talents,  which 
benefited  me  so  little,  I  gave  all  my  time  and  care  to  seek- 
ing necessary  means  of  existence,  .  .  .  abandoned  myself 
quite  completely  to  the  service  of  Mme.  Dupin  and 
Francueil." 

Kousseau  did  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  during  this 
time ;  but  life  was  by  no  means  only  work ;  Mme.  Dupin's 
salon  was  sought  by  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy  as 
well  as  by  the  intellectual  lights,  and  a  motley  crowd 
of  distinguished  ladies  and  gentlemen  wandered  in  and 
out  of  this  rich  patrician  house.  In  the  summer  or 
autumn  Eousseau  accompanied  Mme.  Dupin  to  Chenon- 
ceaux  in  Touraine,  a  magnificent  castle  which  Henry  II. 
had  built  in  his  day  for  Diana  of  Poitiers.  It  swarmed 
with  guests  who  killed  time  in  the  most  agreeable  way. 
Eousseau  took  part  in  the  fashionable  life,  and  asserted  his 
individuality  in  whatever  way  he  could.  There  was  a  great 
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deal  of  music,  and  he  wrote  several  trios  which  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  guests  of  the  house;  he  also  mounted  his 
Pegasus  on  several  occasions.  This  was  the  time  when 
private  theatricals  were  much  in  vogue;  no  castle  lacked 
its  private  theatre,  and  all  fashionable  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  actors ;  Eousseau  was  quite  without  talent  as  an 
actor,  he  was  not  even  capable  of  learning  a  role,  but  he 
distinguished  himself  by  putting  together  in  a  fortnight  a 
comedy  which  was  called  "  L'Engagement  Te'meraire,"  and 
which  was  a  success.  Eousseau  mentions  it  quite  incident- 
ally, and  pronounces  it  to  have  been  without  "any  merit 
except  much  gaiety."  We  must  agree  with  his  opinion, 
except  the  latter  part  of  it ;  now  at  least  it  would  scarcely 
force  a  smile.  The  intrigue  is  not  bad,  rather  ingeniously 
spun,  and  with  several  motives  which  might  have  been  used 
to  advantage ;  but  there  is  very  little  indication  of  character- 
drawing,  and  the  dialogue  is  stiff  and  flat ;  perhaps  it  gave 
a  better  impression  at  the  performance;  but  under  any 
circumstances  we  find  very  little  of  what  was  to  be 
Eousseau's  distinction. 

Francueil  introduced  him  to  his  friend  Mme.  d'fipinay, 
and  he  spent  the  summer  of  1749  at  La  Chevrette  in  the 
company  which  we  have  already  learned  to  know.  In  the 
memoirs  of  Mme.  d'^pinay  we  have  two  sketches  preserved 
of  him  which  give  us  an  idea  of  the  impression  he  made 
at  this  time  when  he  was  standing  on  the  threshold  of  his 
fame.  One  is  from  Mme.  d'£pinay  herself :  "  He  is  perhaps 
unique  of  his  kind,  .  .  .  full  of  compliments  without  being 
polite  or  without  seeming  so.  He  seems  to  be  quite  ignorant 
of  the  forms  of  social  life,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is 
a  superior  intelligence.  .  .  .  His  complexion  is  dark,  his 
fiery  eyes  give  light  to  his  face.  When  he  is  talking,  he 
seems  beautiful;  but  when  one  thinks  of  him  afterwards, 
he  seems  ugly.  They  say  he  is  in  bad  health  and  suffers 
a  great  deal,  a  fact  which  he  carefully  hides  from  a  sort  of 
vanity ;  it  is  that  evidently  that  sometimes  makes  him  look 
so  ferocious.  M.  de  Belgarde,  who  has  talked  to  him  a 
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great  deal,  is  delighted  with  him,  and  has  invited  him  to 
come  here  often,  at  which  I  am  sincerely  pleased,  as  I  expect 
to  derive  great  pleasure  from  his  conversation." 

The  other  picture  is  from  Mile.  d'Ette,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  a  letter  from  her  to  her  lover,  the  Knight  of  Valori: 
"...  Francueil  introduced  that  poor  devil  of  an  author  to 
us ;  he  is  as  poor  as  Job,  but  has  intelligence  and  vanity  for 
four.  .  .  .  They  say  that  his  story  is  just  as  bizarre  as  his 
person,  and  that  is  saying  not  a  little ;  I  hope  we  shall  hear 
it  some  day.  Yesterday  little  Mme.  Maupou  and  I  agreed 
that  we  should  guess  it.  '  In  spite  of  his  face/  she  said  (for 
it  is  certain  he  is  hideous,  although  Emilie  thinks  him 
beautiful),  '  his  eyes  tell  that  love  has  played  a  great  role 
in  his  romance.'  'No,'  I  replied,  'his  nose  tells  me  that  it 
is  vanity.'  '  Oh,  well,  both  of  them.' " 

The  two  ladies  had  not  been  unobservant ;  he  was  certainly 
both  unique  and  ferocious,  fiery,  intelligent,  erotic,  uncertain 
in  "  les  usages  du  monde  "  and  vain. 

Now  how  did  Eousseau  himself  thrive  in  this  world  ?  It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine,  and  he  himself  has  referred  to  it 
profusely  in  many  places.  We  remember  his  first  entrance 
into  this  fine  society — sitting  with  Mme.  de  Besenval,  Mme. 
de  Broglie,  and  Lamoignon ;  the  sallies  and  insinuations  flew 
about  his  ears  in  short,  quick  replies,  he  could  not  say  a 
word,  was  silent  as  the  grave  and  sulked,  and  in  order  to 
put  himself  forward  after  dinner,  used  the  expedient  of 
declaiming  his  long  rhymed  letter  to  Parisot  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  others. 

And  so  it  was  always,  he  never  learned ;  though  he  was 
eloquent  enough  when  he  took  his  pen  in  hand  after  long 
meditations,  in  social  repartee  he  was  awkward  and  impos- 
sible. Afterwards,  when  he  was  quite  alone,  a  thousand 
things  might  occur  to  him,  but  they  simply  never  announced 
themselves  when  he  needed  them.  He  absolutely  lacked 
quickness,  he  speaks  constantly  of  his  bttise,  his  gaucherie, 
his  timidit^ ;  when  he  is  moved  by  anything,  his  head  whirls, 
he  becomes  quite  confused,  as  a  rule  he  prefers  to  keep  silent, 
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but  sometimes  lights  upon  the  most  horrible  stupidities.  We 
have  heard  how  fruitless  Mme.  de  Warens'  and  Mme.  Mably's 
efforts  had  been  to  tame  him  and  to  teach  him  manners ; 
dancing  lessons  and  fencing  lessons  had  been  quite  wasted 
on  him. 

His  uncertainty  made  him  bitter  towards  that  society 
which  demanded  qualities  he  did  not  possess,  and  where  he 
therefore  had  a  position  more  insignificant  than  the  one  he 
proudly  felt  he  deserved.  But  he  had  still  not  declared  war 
on  society,  and  he  moves  in  it  and  does  his  best  to  please, 
because  he  understands  that  the  road  to  the  honour  he 
thirsts  after  runs  through  this  world. 

But  if  he  cannot  shine  by  his  wit  and  repartee  when  in  a 
crowd,  he  takes  his  indemnity  in  tete-a-tetes,  especially  with 
women ;  here  his  rich  emotional  life  could  expand  itself  at 
will;  here  he  could  avoid  the  unattainable  mannerisms  of 
speech ;  his  psychological  powers  of  divination  and  his  sym- 
pathy with  feminine  emotions  teach  him  to  read  uncon- 
fessed  thoughts,  and  his  open-heartedness  and  confidence 
are  all  the  more  prized  because,  against  the  background 
of  his  stiff  inaccessibility  in  general  conversation,  they  have 
the  appearance  of  a  special  favour.  Mme.  d'£pinay  writes : 
"...  It  was,  above  all,  a  conversation  I  had  with  Eousseau 
on  this  walk  that  charmed  me.  My  soul  is  still  touched 
with  tenderness  at  the  straightforward  and  unusual  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  his  sorrows." 

There  is  no  surer  way  to  the  feminine  heart  than  through 
the  confession  of  a  man  of  mark,  and  Kousseau,  during  his 
life,  celebrated  many  triumphs  in  this  direction. 

Nevertheless  there  were  many  things  in  the  fashionable 
world  that  repelled  him.  It  was  not  only  his  own  lack  of 
social  accomplishments  that  made  him  despondent;  much 
of  what  he  saw  about  him  offended  and  pained  him;  it 
grieved  him  to  go,  as  confidant,  between  Mme.  d'fipinay, 
who  was  now  Francueil's  mistress,  and  the  betrayed  wife, 
who  never  ceased  to  love  her  husband ;  and  that  cleverness 
and  quick -wittedness  that  he  sometimes  wished  to  have 
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himself, — at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  despised  it  all 
deeply,  it  seemed  small  and  trivial  and  empty  in  compari- 
son with  the  flaming  emotions  dwelling  within  the  holy 
depths  of  nature,  of  life,  and  of  the  human  soul, — the 
emotions  that,  at  this  time,  were  about  to  take  possession 
of  his  wide-sweeping  spirit.  In  reality  he  always  felt  like 
a  stranger  among  these  people;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  come  to  the  wrong  sphere,  as  he  expressed  it  later  in 
'  Keveries.'  It  is  certain  that  he  must  have  fled  more  than 
once  from  the  magnificent  apartments  of  the  Touraine  castle, 
away  from  all  the  gay  self-sufficient  cavaliers  and  ladies,  to 
seek  a  deserted  corner  of  the  woods,  and  there  come  face  to 
face  with  the  eternal  stars  of  heaven  and  his  own  dawning 
thoughts. 

It  is  such  a  mood  to  which  he  gives  expression,  clearly 
enough,  though  imperfectly,  in  "  1'Allee  de  Sylvie," l  beyond 
comparison  the  most  personal  of  the  poems  that  were  pro- 
duced at  that  time,  indeed  the  only  one  that  gives  us  an 
anticipation  of  the  real  "Rousseau.  Here,  under  the  tree-tops 
of  the  alUe,  he  finds  himself  :  "...  Oh !  how  my  heart 
swells  with  joy — when  it  strays  in  these  groves — what  a 
pleasure  I  find  in  these  shadows — how  I  love  the  silver 
waves  of  the  river  ! — Sweet,  fascinating  dreams — beloved, 
entrancing  solitude — Oh !  if  I  could  only  be  always  under 
thy  enchantment. — If  I  should  cease  to  love  thee,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  the  world  to  soften  the  misery  of  my 
sad  and  weary  life. — Empty  and  restless  plans  for  the  future, 
fly  from  this  happy  asylum,  fly  from  my  peaceful  soul. — 
They  are  always  promising  me  happiness  and  wisdom, — 
but  they  never  give  them  to  me. — Oh !  how  easy  it  is  for 
virtue  and  simple  innocence  to  create  happiness ! — The  wise 
man  needs  so  little  that  even  with  the  most  humble  lot 
his  wishes  are  satisfied. — All  these  cares  and  thoughts  of  the 
future — they  are  less  the  fruits  of  wisdom  than  of  ambition. 

1  (Euvres,  vi.  18  ff.  Silvia's  Allde  is  an  avenue  along  the  Char,  near  the 
Castle  of  Chenonceaux.  The  poem  was  written  in  1746  and  not  1747. 
Rousseau  also  spent  the  summer  of  1746  at  Chenonceaux,  which  he  does 
not  mention  in  'Confessions.' — See  Annales,  ii.  17  and  note  3. 
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— He  who  is  satisfied  with  necessary  things,  he  fears  not 
misfortune,  if  his  heart  is  without  passion. — 0,  passions, 
the  source  of  pleasure. — 0,  passions,  the  source  of  suffering 
— grim  tyrants,  sweet  seducers — without  thy  raging  storms 
— without  thy  dangerous  lures — there  would  be  peace  in  all 
hearts. — Woe  be  to  the  contemptible  ones,  who  in  their 
insatiable  souls  foster  the  burning  thirst  for  gold !  .  .  . 
Woe  to  the  ambitious  ones,  who  in  their  hideous  arrogance 
wish  all  creatures  to  submit  to  them !  .  .  .  Woe  to  the  cruel 
ones — those  whom  nothing  touches  but  their  own  happiness." 

We  see  here — more  clearly  and  more  feelingly  expressed 
than  in  the  rhymed  letters  to  Parisot  or  Bordes,  or  in  the 
"  Verger  des  Charmettes  " — the  same  dissension  in  Rousseau's 
soul,  the  struggle  between  the  ambition  that  clings  to  his 
brilliant  hopes  for  the  future,  and  the  longing  for  the  spiritual 
peace  that  only  solitude  and  contentment  can  give.  In 
the  picture  of  an  ideal  life,  which  was  born  in  his  fancy 
under  the  shadows  of  the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  purling 
river,  in  the  peaceful  dreams,  in  which  he  flees  from  the  din 
of  life  and  his  anxious  thoughts  for  the  future,  we  see 
clearly  the  germs  of  that  enthusiasm  for  nature  and  rustic 
simplicity  which  he  later,  with  glowing  eloquence,  was  to 
transmit  to  his  contemporaries.  In  this  execration,  with 
which  he  here  drives  away  the  disturbing  passion  (the  chase 
for  fame  and  money)  from  his  soul,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  struggle  which  he  was  later  to  lead  against  all  the  sham 
values  that  society,  to  the  unhappiness  of  humanity,  had 
made  seem  so  worthy  of  aspiration. 

But,  so  the  poem  continues,  there  is  one  passion  that  is 
more  dangerous  than  ambition  or  lust  for  power,  because 
it  comes,  tender  and  ingratiating,  bringing  lures  that  blind 
even  the  wisest — it  is  love.  It  follows  him  on  his  wander- 
ings under  the  shady  trees,  he  cannot  get  rid  of  it,  he  cannot 
wish  to  rid  himself  of  it : — 

"  Une  langueur  enchanteresse 
me  poursuit  jusqu'en  ce  sejour  ; 
j'y  veux  moraliser  sans  cesse, 
et  toujours  j'y  songe  a  Famour." 
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In  vain  he  calls  on  wisdom  for  help  against  this  "swee 
poison."     But  what  is  wisdom  other  than  a  poor  illusion, 
a  chimera,  a  name  one  gives  to  one's  own  desires. 

"Thus  vice  lays  snares  for  thoughtless  youth, — under  a 
false  name, — under  the  name  of  philosophy. — Thus  one  sees 
the  grim  fanatic  going  the  opposite  way, — in  eternal  war 
with  all  his  desires. — He  sees  his  God  in  ceaseless  anger — 
and,  to  please  Him, — flies  from  joy  and  pleasure. 

"  Oh !  If  a  real  seer  would  come, — differing  in  speech, — 
differing  still  more  in  morals, — an  enemy  to  the  wretched 
seducers,  —  but  amiable  and  human  in  his  virtue  —  who, 
without  going  to  extremes, — yet  holds  in  honour — the  pure 
and  tender  homage — every  heart  owes  to  God's  greatness  and 
beneficence." l 

This  seer,  whose  coming  Kousseau  longs  for,  and  who  is 
to  be  independent  of  the  trend  of  the  times,  is  of  course 
Eousseau  himself ;  and  thus  he  was  to  be,  his  face  to  both 
ways,  a  hand  turned  toward  the  materialists  as  well  as 
toward  ascetic  orthodoxy ;  believing  without  denying  life, 
speculating  without  denying  God. 

We  can  easily  understand  that  a  man  who  went  about 
with  such  thoughts,  so  solitary  and  apart  in  the  midst  of 
the  whirl,  would  often  be  overcome  by  disgust  for  the  world 
he  lived  in  and  by  a  violent  desire  to  fly  from  this  Paris 
that  lay  prostrate  before  false  gods.  "We  find  also  outbursts 
of  such  feelings  in  the  few  letters  he  wrote  at  this  time. 
I  find  the  following  hearfelt  sigh  in  a  letter  written  as  early 
as  1745  to  his  creditor  and  friend,  Daniel  Eoguin :  "...  I 
am  so  unutterably  tired  of  society  life  and  association  with 
people,  that  only  the  desire  for  fame  keeps  me  here.  If  I 
should  ever  have  my  highest  wish  fulfilled,  that  is  to  say, 
have  my  debts  paid,  no  one  would  see  me  in  Paris  twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards."  2 

And  in  1749  he  sends  a  young  (unnamed)  nobleman  a 
hearty  congratulation,  because  he  had  withdrawn  from 

1  Of.  Duclos,  p.  163  ff. 

2  (Euvres,  x.  51. 
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society  and  a  worldly  life.  "When  a  man  twenty-two 
years  old,  gallant,  amiable,  cultured,  and  brilliant  as  you 
are,  and  who  has,  in  no  way,  been  disowned  by  fate,  decides 
to  withdraw  from  the  world  voluntarily  and  without  having 
been  provoked  to  it  by  misfortune  in  his  business  or  his 
pleasures,  one  can  feel  sure  that  such  a  precious  result  of 
reason  and  meditation  will  be  followed  neither  by  loathing 
nor  remorse.  In  this  conviction,  I  shall  send  you  a  com- 
pliment, which  many  will  not  repeat ;  I  congratulate  you 
...  I  will  tell  you  sincerely  that  I  have  often  regretted 
that  such  a  straightforward  spirit  and  such  a  beautiful  soul 
as  yours  should  have  been  created  only  for  flirtations,  card- 
playing  and  champagne ;  my  dear  friend,  you  were  born  for 
something  better ;  the  passionate  but  refined  taste  which 
drove  you  to  distractions  soon  disclosed  to  you  their  flat 
insipidity;  you  will  learn  with  surprise  that  the  simplest 
and  most  modest  joys  are  just  as  attractive  and  just  as 
intense.  You  now  understand  human  beings,  and  you  do 
not  need  to  know  so  much  of  them  in  order  to  despise 
them." 

We  see  that  we  are  approaching  that  Eousseau  whom 
we  all  involuntarily  picture  to  ourselves  when  his  name 
is  mentioned. 

Although  Eousseau  in  these  years  was  very  much  occu- 
pied with  his  work  as  secretary  and  his  participation  in 
fashionable  life,  nevertheless  there  was  no  break  or  check 
in  his  intellectual  development,  which  had  been  begun  in 
Savoy  and  continued  later  in  Venice ;  his  intellect  was  just 
as  wide-awake,  his  thirst  for  knowledge  just  as  unquenched 
as  ever,  and  he  was  unceasingly  making  investigations  in 
new  spheres  of  thought.  Francueil  was  keenly  interested 
in  chemistry,  and  he  had  really  engaged  Rousseau  as  secre- 
tary in  order  to  secure  his  help  in  getting  out  a  chemical 
work.  "And  we  soiled  as  much  paper  as  we  could  in  the 
cause  of  this  science,  whose  elements  we  scarcely  under- 
stood." It  was  not  a  little  paper  that  Eousseau  soiled  on 
this  occasion ;  the  industrious  Eousseau-biographer,  Dufour, 
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has  found  a  voluminous  treatise  of  twelve  hundred  and  three 
manuscript  pages,  entitled  'Institutions  Chymiques.'  The 
work  is  of  course  without  scientific  value  now,  and  has 
probably  never  had  any,  but  a  certain  part  is  of  interest 
because  it  throws  light  on  his  religious  ideas. 

'Les  Institutions  Chymiques'  was  written  in  1747,  and 
its  religious  thought  is  of  the  same  nature  as  "  1'Allee  de 
Sylvie  "  from  the  year  before ;  it  points  back  to  Kousseau's 
silent  worship  on  his  walks  between  Charmettes  and  Chambery, 
as  well  as  to  his  "  prayer  "  of  1738,  and  it  points  forward  to 
the  "  Savoyard  Vicar's  Creed."  He  shows  the  same  heartfelt 
conviction  of  God's  existence  and  the  same  hostile  attitude 
toward  atheists : — 

"  A  thinking  creature  is  the  active  principle  behind  every- 
thing ;  we  must  have  parted  with  all  sound  sense  to  doubt 
it,  and  it  is  a  pure  waste  of  time  to  try  to  prove  such  an 
obvious  truth.  .  .  . 

"...  The  heavenly  bodies  move,  we  do  not  know  how, 
nor  in  accordance  with  what  principles ;  the  sun  every  day 
sends  us  its  health-giving  rays  in  order  to  maintain  life 
and  movement  on  earth;  without  it,  everything  in  nature 
would  perish ;  but  neither  the  sun  nor  all  the  stars  nor  fire 
nor  all  movement  that  exists  is  capable  of  producing  the 
smallest  plant  or  the  most  insignificant  insect;  the  abyss 
of  creation  in  which  philosophers  have  so  often  gone  astray 
is  to  this  day  the  despair  of  the  disbelievers;  a  body- 
structure,  organised  by  the  laws  of  movement  alone,  is  a 
chimera  which  one  must  leave  to  those  who  are  satisfied 
with  words." 

However  obscure  and  insignificant  these  words  may 
appear  from  a  scientific  or  philosophical  point  of  view,  their 
religious  value  and  direction  are  clear  enough. 

We  find  similar  thoughts  in  a  letter  to  his  good  friend 
Altuna  a  year  afterwards.  Altuna  was  a  zealous  Catholic, 
and  had  evidently  endeavoured  to  convert  his  friend;  but 
Rousseau  was  just  as  far  from  revealed  orthodoxy  as  from 
the  atheism  of  the  philosophers ;  he  does  not  build  his  belief 
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in  a  superhuman  God  on  tradition,  but  on  a  number  of 
logical  conclusions.  .  .  .  You  know  my  opinions ;  —  they 
are  unchangeable,  because  they  are  built  on  evidence  and 
proof,  which  are  the  only  foundations  to  build  upon,  what- 
ever creed  one  follows.  Although  my  faith  certainly  teaches 
me  many  things  that  are  beyond  my  reason,  nevertheless  it 
is  first  of  all  my  reason  that  has  forced  me  to  submit  to 
my  faith.  .  .  .  However,  I  ask  you  to  have  such  a  good 
opinion  of  your  friend's  mind  and  heart  that  you  will 
understand  that  he  has  thought  over  these  things  more  than 
once,  and  that  his  morals,  in  principle  if  not  in  action,  do 
not  stand  behind  yours  and  are  no  less  gratifying  to  God. 
The  most  dreadful  sufferings  and  the  near  presence  of  death 
have  only  strengthened  me  in  my  conviction  and  in  the 
consoling  hope  of  an  eternal  happiness,  which  I  hope  to 
share  with  you,  in  the  lap  of  my  Maker." 

"Rousseau  had  met  Diderot  even  before  he  went  to  Venice, 
but  no  intimacy  had  arisen  between  them.  Now  they  came 
more  in  contact  and  were  soon  inseparable ;  they  even 
started  a  critical  newspaper  together,  *  le  Persifleur.'  How- 
ever, only  one  number  appeared,  and  it  was  composed  by 
Eousseau  in  such  a  loquaciously  prolix  style  that  one  cannot 
particularly  complain  that  there  was  no  continuation. 

Condillac  soon  joined  these  two,  and  the  three  friends  met 
once  a  week  to  dine  together  at  the  Hotel  du  Panier  fleuri, 
and  we  can  be  sure  they  were  animated  dinners ;  even 
Diderot,  who  was  never  in  time  even  for  a  rendezvous,  on 
these  occasions  came  on  the  stroke  of  the  hour.  Both  Con- 
dillac and  Diderot  were  about  the  same  age  as  Kousseau,  the 
one  two  years,  the  other  one  year  younger,  and  like  him,  they 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  their  fame,  ready  to  blossom  forth. 
Condillac  was  about  to  publish  (1746)  his  '  Essai  sur  1'origine 
des  connaissances  humaines,'  and  the  next  year  Diderot's 
'  Pensees  philosophiques,'  and,  shortly  after,  '  Lettre  sur  les 
aveugles,'  which  were  to  cause  so  much  disturbance,  appeared. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  young  thinkers  talked  about 
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at  these  dinners,  but  we  can  guess  that  all  the  questions 
that  were  in  the  air  at  that  time  were  subjects  of  the  most 
spirited  discussions. 

In  all  probability,  Diderot  was  the  most  learned  man 
in  France ;  there  were  no  limits  to  his  intellectual  curiosity ; 
he  was  not  content,  as  most  of  the  French  philosophers  were, 
with  studying  the  more  accessible  Locke,  but  entered 
thoroughly  into  Leibnitz'  difficult  labyrinth  of  thought;  he 
mastered  natural  science,  the  history  of  music,  aesthetics, 
mathematics ;  as  is  well  known,  he  not  only  wrote  philoso- 
phical treatises,  but  broke  new  ground  in  drama  and  romance, 
dashed  off  innumerable  short  stories,  was  the  most  important 
critic  of  the  day,  not  only  in  literature  and  drama  but  also 
in  art,  and  was  the  chief  compiler  of  the  great  encyclopedia ; 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  writing  only  for  his  own  account, 
but  gave  great  assistance  to  others  in  writing  their  books. 
And  yet  this  all-embracing  written  production  was,  in  a 
way,  only  the  remains  of  his  oral  performances, — an  evening 
hour's  effusion,  on  paper,  of  all  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  deliver  himself  of  during  the  day ;  he  was  an  inveterate 
causeur,  squandered,  in  ceaseless  restlessness,  his  wit,  his 
thought,  his  sudden  conceits  and  paradoxes ;  an  untiring 
improvisor,  an  intellectual  spendthrift  who  squandered 
his  treasures  without  thinking  of  property  rights,  without 
temptation  to  miserliness  or  concentration. 

Condillac  was  quite  a  different  character,  a  quiet  thinker 
who  never  took  part  in  polemical  discussions,  perhaps  the 
most  typical  representative  of  what  one  generally  thinks  of 
as  French  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  without  any 
particular  sense  of  reality,  a  pronounced  arguer,  analyser, 
philosophical  mathematician,  an  infallible  logician,  who 
never  left  out  a  link  in  or  admitted  an  irrelevant  link  into 
his  close  chain  of  reasoning. 

One  can  easily  imagine  what  a  flood  of  fruitful  inspira- 
tion, especially  from  Diderot,  streamed  out  over  Eousseau 
at  these  dinners  in  Panier  fleuri,  enriching  the  soul  which 
was  already  in  a  state  of  violent  fermentation. 
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Among  the  questions  which  were  discussed  between  them, 
certainly  philosophical  and  religious  ones  stood  first. 
Diderot,  in  '  Pense'es  philosophiques/  with  its  "  expansion  of 
the  God-concept,"  was  already  well  on  the  way  to  eliminate 
God  entirely,  and  in  'Lettre  sur  les  aveugles'  he  had 
approached  very  near  to  the  pure  atheism  to  which  he  after- 
wards confessed.1  It  is  true  Condillac  was  not  concerned 
with  declaring  himself  either  atheist  or  materialist,2  but 
neither  was  there  any  particular  place  for  God  in  his  power- 
ful chain  of  reasoning. 

As  to  whether  or  in  what  manner  Eousseau  protested 
against  his  radical  friends,  we  know  nothing;  when  we 
remember  what  attitude  he  took  on  later  occasions  toward 
these  questions,  we  must  think  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  did  not  listen  in  silence  to  Diderot's  challenging  opinions ; 
and  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not 
let  himself  be  converted,  as  we  have  seen  clearly  enough  in 
the  above-quoted  documents.  The  radicalism  of  his  friends 
gave  him  new  food  for  reflection  and  only  strengthened  him 
in  his  religious  convictions  ;  toward  his  philosophical  friends, 
as  toward  Altuna,  he  insists  upon  his  "  sentiments  in- 
variables,"  and  he  becomes  more  and  more  fortified  in  his 
strongly  marked  emotional  Deism,  which — aside  from  its 
justification  or  his  ground  for  belief  in  it — was  to  become 
later  the  firmest  stronghold  in  his  isolated  position  between 
traditional  orthodoxy  on  the  one  side  and  materialistic 
philosophy  on  the  other. 

We  see  how  most  of  the  elements  which  constitute 
Eousseau's  peculiar  temperament  are  collecting  and  condens- 
ing themselves  during  these  years  in  Paris  (1745-49).  The 
bitterness  over  his  shameful  treatment  in  Venice  is  not  for- 
gotten :  it  lies  latent,  a  personal  grudge  which  gives  his  dem- 
ocratic feelings  a  greater  intensity ;  the  struggle  between  his 
ambition  and  his  "wisdom"  is  about  to  be  terminated  by 

1  Cf.  Louis  Ducros :  Diderot,  (Paris  1894),  p.  312. 

2  Cf.  Lanson  :  Hist,  de  la  litt.  fr.  (1906),  p.  727. 
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"  wisdom's  "  triumph  ;  the  brilliant  world  he  lives  in  no  longer 
blinds  him,  he  sees  through  it,  is  sometimes  violently  repelled 
by  it,  longs  for  nature  and  sincerity ;  his  religious  point  of 
view  becomes  clear  and  confirmed,  numerous  old  experiences 
rise  in  his  memory  and  acquire  a  new  significance  in  the  new 
view  of  life  he  is  about  to  form  for  himself.  A  great  deal 
of  all  this  lies  still  obscure  and  chaotic  in  his  subconscious- 
ness,  but  it  rises  and  rises  almost  daily,  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  threshold  of  consciousness.  It  needs  only 
a  little  breath  to  bring  about  the  awakening. 

However,  there  is  still  one  more  vital  experience  that 
we  must  examine,  an  experience  so  important  that  I  have 
heretofore  passed  over  it  in  order  to  treat  it  in  a  chapter 
by  itself. 
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XVII. 

THERESE  LEVASSEUR. 

WHEN  Rousseau  came  back  from  Venice  he  went  once  more 
to  his  old  hotel  near  the  Sorbonne.  "  Here  awaited  me  the 
only  consolation  that  heaven  has  been  pleased  to  grant  me 
in  my  misery,  and  which  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  life 
tolerable  for  me.  .  .  .  We  got  a  new  housekeeper  from 
Orleans.  She  engaged  a  girl  from  her  native  town  to  look 
after  the  linen  ;  she  was  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years 
old,  and,  like  the  housekeeper,  ate  with  us.  She  was  named 
Therese  Levasseur.  .  .  .  The  first  time  she  appeared  at 
table  I  was  struck  by  her  modest  manner,  and  still  more  by 
her  lively  glance,  which  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  equalled. 
The  guests  consisted  of  M.  Bonnefond,  several  Irish  and 
Gascon  abbe's,  and  other  people  of  the  same  sort.  .  .  .  They 
teased  the  little  one,  I  defended  her,  and  then  they  turned 
their  gibes  on  me.  Even  if  I  had  not  directly  felt  any 
inclination  for  the  poor  girl,  sympathy  and  opposition  would 
have  given  it  to  me.  ...  I  became  her  acknowledged 
champion.  I  saw  that  she  was  sensible  of  my  protection, 
and  her  glances,  which  were  animated  by  the  gratitude 
which  she  did  not  dare  express  in  words,  became  all  the 
more  penetrating. 

"  She  was  very  timid,  and  so  was  I.  But  in  spite  of  this 
similarity  in  nature,  which  would  seem  to  tend  to  keep  us 
apart,  our  relations  were  formed  very  quickly.  The  house- 
keeper, who  noticed  it,  became  furious,  and  her  brutality 
only  helped  to  increase  my  success  with  the  little  one,  who 
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now  had  no  other  support  in  the  house  except  myself ;  she 
saw  me  leave  the  house  with  sorrow,  and  longed  for  the 
return  of  her  protector.  The  sympathy  of  our  hearts,  the 
congeniality  of  our  natures,  soon  had  the  usual  effect.  She 
thought  she  had  found  in  me  an  honest  man,  and  she  was 
not  mistaken.  I  thought  to  see  in  her  a  sensitive,  innocent 
girl,  without  coquetry,  and  I  was  not  mistaken.  I  told  her 
in  advance  that  I  would  never  abandon  her  nor  would  I  ever 
marry  her.  Love,  esteem,  and  naive  sincerity  were  the  min- 
isters of  my  triumph,  and  because  her  heart  was  tender  and 
honest  I  attained  my  happiness  without  being  importunate. 

"  At  first  I  had  only  sought  an  amusement ;  I  saw  that  I 
had  obtained  more — a  life-companion.  After  a  short  associ- 
ation with  this  excellent  girl,  and  a  little  reflection  over  my 
situation,  I  found  that  in  thinking  only  of  my  pleasure  I 
had  done  much  for  my  happiness.  In  the  place  of  my  ex- 
tinguished ambition,  I  needed  a  living  sentiment  to  fill  my 
heart.  I  needed — to  speak  openly — a  successor  to  '  Maman ' ; 
since  I  could  no  longer  live  with  her,  I  needed  one  to  live 
with  her  pupil  and  one  in  whom  I  might  find  the  simplicity 
and  docility  of  heart  which  she  had  found  in  me.  It  was  a 
necessity  for  me  that  I  should  have  the  sweetness  of  private 
and  domestic  life  to  compensate  me  for  the  brilliant  fate 
which  I  was  about  to  relinquish.  When  I  was  absolutely 
alone,  my  heart  was  empty,  I  needed  only  one  to  fill  it. 
Fate  had  deprived  me  of,  at  least  had  alienated  me  from, 
that  for  which  nature  had  intended  me.  From  that  time 
I  was  alone,  since,  for  me,  there  never  was  an  intermediate 
between  all  and  nothing.  In  Therese  I  found  what  I  needed, 
and  by  her  help  I  lived  as  happily  as  it  was  possible  under 
the  circumstances/' 

Thus  Eousseau  describes  in  the  seventh  book  of  'Con- 
fessions '  his  meeting  with  Therese  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  relationship  between  them  originated  and  developed. 
Generally  speaking,  one  can  put  confidence  in  his  account ; 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  believing  that  it  happened 
this  way  in  all  essentials.  Nevertheless  we  must  make  one 
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observation  ;  when  he  mentions  love  in  addition  to  sympathy 
and  respect  this  is  scarcely  correct.  Kousseau  was  never 
in  love  with  Therese,  still  less  so  than  with  Mme.  de  Warens. 
The  final  impression  of  his  story  is  that  his  feelings  for  her 
were  composed  of  quite  other  elements  than  love,  and  in 
another  place  in  '  Confessions '  (book  ix.)  he  declares  as 
positively  as  possible  that  love  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
long  faithfulness  to  Therese.  It  is  when  he  introduces  the 
story  of  the  great  and  only  love  of  his  life,  his  infatuation 
for  Mme.  de  Houdetot.  After  having  once  more  given  an 
account  of  his  relations  with  Therese  and  his  persevering 
staunchness  toward  her,  he  exclaims :  "  What  will  the  reader 
then  think  when  I  swear  .  .  .  that  I  from  the  first  moment 
I  saw  her  until  this  very  day  have  never  felt  the  least  spark 
of  love  for  her,  that  I  have  wanted  to  possess  her  as  little  as 
I  did  Mme.  de  Warens,  and  that  the  sexual  needs  which 
she  satisfied  in  me  were  exclusively  those  of  sex,  without 
having  the  least  individual  character  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned  ? " 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  truth ;  Eousseau  was  gradually 
drawn  into  this  relationship ;  he  was  sick  and  needed 
nursing,  he  was  lonely  and  needed  company.  Therese 
crossed  his  path,  she  attracted  him  by  the  natural  simplicity 
of  her  heart,  she  was  ill-treated  and  he  defended  her.  That 
is  the  way  it  came  about,  and  soon  she  was  indispensable  to 
him. 

In  the  beginning  Eousseau  was  embarrassed  by  her  lack 
of  culture,  and  tried  to  correct  it.  "At  first  I  wanted  to 
form  her  mind,  but  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble ;  her  mind 
is  as  nature  created  it,  culture  and  training  have  no  part  in 
it.  I  do  not  blush  to  confess  that  she  never  learned  to  read 
correctly,  although  she  writes  passably.1  There  was  opposite 
my  windows  a  clock  by  which  I  tried  for  over  a  month  to 
teach  her  to  tell  time ;  she  can  scarcely  do  it  yet.  She  has 

1  A  number  of  her  written  exhibitions  are  preserved,  and  have  been  printed 
by  Rousseau's  biographers  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  acumen 
to  decipher  her  fantastic  spelling. 
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never  been  able  to  follow  the  course  of  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year,  and  she  does  not  know  a  single  figure  in  spite  of 
all  the  trouble  I  have  taken  to  teach  her.  She  can  neither 
count  money  nor  calculate  the  price  of  anything.  When  she 
talks  she  often  finds  the  word  that  is  just  the  opposite  of  the 
one  she  is  trying  to  say." 

Of  course  there  is  no  question  of  any  intellectual  com- 
panionship or  interchange  of  thoughts  with  this  woman  ;  but 
she  had  other  qualities  that  were  useful  to  her  friend — a 
sense  of  reality,  instinct,  presence  of  mind  ;  "  this  limited — 
if  you  will — silly  creature,  could  give  excellent  advice  in 
difficult  cases.  In  Switzerland,  in  England,  in  France,  when 
confronted  by  problems,  she  has  often  seen  what  I  did  not 
see,  and  has  given  me  hints  which  were  always  of  advantage 
to  me  to  follow ;  she  has  saved  me  from  dangers  into  which 
I  was  blindly  plunging ;  when  with  ladies  of  highest  rank, 
great  men  and  princes,  her  feeling,  her  sound  sense,  her  con- 
versation, her  entire  behaviour,  have  awakened  general 
respect,  and  many  have  complimented  me  on  this  account, 
and  I  have  felt  convinced  of  their  sincerity." 

In  many  passages  in  '  Confessions '  as  well  as  in  his  letters 
Rousseau  speaks  of  Therese  with  the  warmest  appreciation, 
he  praises  her  good  heart,  her  faithful  care — she  was  an 
angel ;  he  lived  with  her  just  as  happily  as  with  "  le  plus 
beau  ge"nie  de  1'univers,"  and  similar  expressions. 

On  the  other  hand,  later  authors  have  often  painted  poor 
Therese  in  the  blackest  colours;  this  criticism  began  very 
early ;  ten  years  after  Rousseau's  death,  while  Therese  was 
still  living,  Mme.  de  Stael  wrote  in  her  '  Lettres  sur  les 
ouvrages  et  le  caractere  de  J.  J.  Rousseau ' : l  "  This  un- 
worthy woman,  who  spent  her  life  with  him,  had  learned 
to  know  him  sufficiently  to  make  him  unhappy."  And  in 
a  note  she  accuses  Therese  of  having  caused  Rousseau's 
suicide  (which  Mme.  de  Stael  believed  in)  by  her  unfaith- 
fulness. 

Such   opinions   of   her   also    occur    in    Count   Barruel's 

1  Sixth  Letter,  (Euvres  de  Mme.  de  Stael  (Paris,  1820),  i.  82  and  83. 
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Eousseau-biography  of  the  same  year  (1789).  When  'Con- 
fessions '  was  published  in  1782  "  for  the  benefit  of  his 
widow,"  the  Count  exclaims  indignantly,  "  Is  one  obliged  to 
procure  food  for  snakes  ?  No — to  give  them  permission  to 
live  is  an  act  of  cruelty."  l 

Mme.  de  Stael  and  Barruel  have  had  many  followers  down 
to  our  own  day ;  a  number  of  Eousseau's  biographers  have 
represented  Therese  as  an  outcast  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
more  enthusiastic  the  authors  have  been  for  Eousseau  the 
more  has  his  poor  life-companion  suffered.  She  was  the 
dark  spot  in  his  life,  the  real  cause  of  his  unhappiness,  she 
brought  gossip  to  the  house  and  ruined  the  relation  between 
Eousseau  and  his  friends  ;  she  was  constantly  complaining 
of  his  poverty,  received  gifts  behind  his  back  and  against  his 
positive  orders,  filled  the  house  with  her  greedy  family,  who 
often  embittered  Eousseau's  life. 

Of  all  these  accusations  it  is  only  the  last  that  can  be 
given  any  credence ;  besides,  on  all  important  points,  one 
must  give  the  preference  of  belief  to  Eousseau  himself,  who 
calls  her  his  life's  consolation,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that 
Brockerhoff  was  right  in  saying  that  "he  probably  knew 
best  how  to  value  what  concerned  himself  so  personally." 

From  other  quarters  Eousseau  too  has  been  attacked  on 
account  of  this  relation ;  many  dark  observations  have  been 
made  over  his  vulgar  soul,  his  common  taste  and  plebeian 
inclinations,  his  lack  of  morality. 

As  far  as  morality  is  concerned,  it  is  true  enough  that 
Eousseau  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years  with  Therese 
without  marrying  her,  and  when  he  finally  did  take  this  step 
it  was  in  a  form  that  did  not  satisfy  strict  demands  for  the 
legality  of  marriage.  But  nothing  was  more  common  in  that 
day;  we  have  heard  how  there  was  hardly  a  man  of  the 
upper  class  who  did  not  keep  a  mistress  quite  openly.  On 
the  contrary,  Eousseau's  candour  and  chivalrousness  in  this 
relationship  were  almost  unprecedented.  From  the  very  be- 

1  Barruel :  La  vie  de  Eousseau,  pre'ce'de'e  de  quelques  lettres  relatives  au 
meme  sujet  (Londres,  1789),  p.  132.  Cit.  in  Annales,  i.  70. 
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ginning  he  assured  her  that  he  did  not  intend  to  marry  her, 
and  she  made  no  objections.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  connection  was  founded  on  such  a  weak  basis,  he  held 
out  faithfully  until  his  death,  more  than  thirty  years  ;  there 
may  have  been  moments  in  the  course  of  life  when  he 
wished  himself  free  from  this  bond,  but  he  took  it  as  his 
duty,  and  bent  his  wishes  under  its  command.  In  his  re- 
lations with  Therese  he  was  unselfish  and  self-sacrificing, 
satisfied  her  wishes  even  when  it  was  difficult,  was  good  and 
considerate  to  her  in  daily  life,  thought  of  her  future  with 
solicitude,  did  his  best  for  her  in  his  will,  and  commended 
her  welfare  most  earnestly  to  his  friends.  In  respect  to 
morals,  Eousseau  had  nothing  with  which  to  chide  himself 
in  this  connection ;  on  the  contrary,  if  one  considers  the 
surroundings  in  which  he  lived,  one  must  rather  say  that  he 
towered  far  above  the  average  moral  level. 

However,  we  must  take  another  point  of  view  in  passing 
judgment  on  the  degradation  to  which  Kousseau  submitted, 
in  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  social  respects,  when  he  joined 
his  life  to  such  a  coarse  and  absolutely  uncultured  creature 
as  Therese. 

Naturally  the  union  of  Eousseau  and  Therese  was  no  ideal 
marriage,  and  when  he  is  not  speaking  directly  of  her,  he 
betrays,  here  and  there,  that  he  suffered  under  her  thought- 
lessness and  complete  lack  of  intellectual  interest.  "  I 
recognise  in  the  two  sexes,"  he  says  in  '  fimile,'  "  only  two 
classes  that  really  differ  from  each  other — those  that  think 
and  those  that  do  not  think ;  and  this  difference  is  due  almost 
exclusively  to  education.  A  man  of  the  one  class  should  not 
marry  into  the  other,  for  he  will  miss  the  greatest  charm 
there  is  in  companionship,  when  he,  although  he  has  a  wife, 
finds  himself  reduced  to  thinking  alone."  And  in  another 
place  he  says,  "  It  is,  above  all,  in  solitude  that  one  feels  the 
charm  of  living  with  one  who  can  think." 

It  was  this  "  charm  "  that  Rousseau  renounced ;  but  when 
all  is  told,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  felt  the  loss  very 
deeply.  In  another  place  he  complains  of  the  burdensome- 
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ness  of  associating  with  women  who  have  intellectual  in- 
terests, and  he  says  expressly  somewhere  that  "  an  intellectual 
woman  is  her  husband's  scourge."  He  was  probably  like 
many  other  thinkers  who  when  at  home  prefer  to  work 
undisturbed  and  without  interruption,  and  like  their  wives 
to  be  housekeepers  and  nurses  who  arrange  the  practical 
side  of  life  with  the  least  possible  inconvenience.  Of  course, 
to  arrange  one's  self  in  this  practical  way  is  not  anything 
to  be  particularly  proud  of,  but  neither  does  it  necessarily 
mean  that  there  has  been  any  degradation,  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances no  one  will  try  to  maintain  that  Kousseau's 
family  life  with  Therese  had  any  degenerating  influence  on 
his  intelligence ;  all  of  his  masterpieces  appeared  after  his 
union  with  her,  and  he  himself  says  that  he  worked  with 
much  more  energy  after  she  had  brought  order  into  his 
domestic  affairs. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  conceivable  that  Therese 
did  not  have  any  beneficial  influence  on  his  aesthetic  and  social 
refinement,  and  that  she  contributed  to  vulgarising  his  tastes 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  way  similar  to  Mathilde's  influence 
on  Heine.1  Eousseau  was  never  a  thoroughly  refined  man ; 
when  one  reads  '  Confessions ' 2  one  is  every  moment  pain- 
fully impressed  by  his  manner  of  thought  and  expression, 
likewise  in  '  La  Nouvelle  Heloise.'  But  even  if  one  acknow- 
ledges that  a  man  cannot  live  unharmed  day  in  and  day  out 
in  intimacy  with  a  silly  and  vulgar  female,  nevertheless  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  give  his  "  degrading  connection  " 
the  chief  blame  for  this  lack  of  delicacy.  We  need  only  look 
back  over  the  irregular  and  casual  circumstances  of  the 
course  of  his  life  and  ask  ourselves  whether  it  were  possible 
for  a  thoroughly  harmonised  creature  of  culture  to  spring 
from  this  vagabond  existence.  One  is  surprised  rather  that 

1  See  Legras,  Henri  Heine,  Poete  (Paris,  1897),  p.  177  ff. 

2  I  name,  instar  omnium,  as  an  example,  the  lack  of  taste  he  displays  ill  the 
7th  book  when  he  refers  to  Therese's    first  pregnancy:    "Tandis  que  j'en- 
graissais  a  Chenonceaux,  ma  pauvre  Therese  engraissait  a  Paris  d'une  autre 
maniere ;    et  quand  j'y  revins,   je  trouvai  1'ouvrage  que  j'avais  mis  sur  le 
chantier  plus  avance  que  je  ne  1'avais  cru." 
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he  reached  as  far  as  he  did  in  his  struggle  for  perfection ; 
but  that  Therese  was  no  help  to  him,  rather  a  hindrance  in 
his  development,  is  more  than  probable. 

Likewise  Therese  certainly  helped  not  only  to  isolate  him 
from  good  society,  but  also  to  interfere  with  his  relations 
with  his  friends.  She  could  not  have  been  especially  attract- 
ive company  for  them,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  by  her  sus- 
picion and  love  of  gossip  she  sowed  dissension  where  a  noble 
and  high-thinking  woman  would  have  helped  to  smooth 
things  over. 

However,  all  this  did  not  prevent  his  being  as  "  happy  as 
circumstances  permitted  "  in  his  union  with  Therese,  and  so 
it  is  quite  incorrect  to  speak  of  degradation.  The  relation, 
especially  in  the  beginning,  was  almost  exclusively  beneficial, 
and  what  interests  us  most  for  the  moment  is  that  it  helped 
him  to  find  himself,  it  was  one  of  the  more  important  elements 
in  his  advance  towards  independence  and  self-appreciation. 

Therese  was  a  daughter  of  the  people,  and  he  found  in  her 
— either  rightly  or  wrongly — a  contrast  to  that  Paris  and 
that  fashionable  world  which  he,  for  more  or  less  deep-lying, 
more  or  less  noble  reasons,  had  begun  to  see  through  and 
hate.  She  had  neither  information  nor  intellect,  neither  wit 
nor  elegance,  but  instead  she  had  goodness,  naturalness 
innocence  of  heart,  the  transparency  of  a  primitive  nature. 
With  her  he  did  not  need  to  exert  himself  or  to  be  on  the 
watch,  he  could  feel  his  superiority  without  being  embar- 
rassed by  the  social  forms  that  were  always  a  burden  to 
him.  She  was  for  him  a  bit  of  nature  in  the  heart  of  Paris, 
and  a  bit  of  rustic  life  where  he  could  take  refuge  and  find 
some  of  those  primitive  joys  for  which  he  longed.  She  con- 
firmed his  democratic  feelings,  his  conviction  that  the  true 
human  values  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  great  world,  but  in 
people  who  are  untouched  by  luxuries  and  vanity  of  spirit ; 
in  her  he  had  a  living  proof  that  no  art  or  science  is  needed 
to  "purify  morals."  On  the  contrary. 

In  the  meantime,  an  unpleasant  shadow  was  to  fall  over 
the  union  of  Kousseau  and  Therese.  When  he  returned 
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from  Chenonceaux  in  1746,  Therese  was  pregnant,  and  a 
short  time  afterwards  her  first  child  was  born.  Under  the 
circumstances  in  which  Rousseau  lived,  this  was  an  ex- 
tremely embarrassing  addition;  but  he  extricated  himself 
from  the  difficulty  in  a  very  easy  manner — he  had  his  child 
sent  to  a  foundling  hospital  and  was  thereby  rid  of  it.  "  I 
decided  very  cheerfully  (gaillardement)  without  the  least 
scruple;  the  only  ones  I  had  to  overcome  were  those  of 
Therese,  whom  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  to 
agree  to  this,  the  only  means  of  saving  her  honour."  This 
repeated  itself  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  following 
years,  and  Eousseau  fulfilled  his  paternal  duties  in  the 
same  convenient  way  every  time:  he  sent  all  of  his  five 
children  to  the  foundling  hospital. 

This  is  the  darkest  spot  in  Rousseau's  life,  and  it  has  been 
very  difficult  for  his  admirers  to  forget  it.  Women  especially 
have  been  very  reluctant  to  believe  it  possible  that  their 
hero  should  have  been  guilty  of  an  act  which  offends  their 
most  holy  instincts  in  such  an  unpleasant  way.  Mme.  de 
Stael,  in  defiance  of  Rousseau's  own  words,  tries  to  put  all 
the  blame  on  Therese,  "  cette  indigne  femme."  George  Sand 
thought  that  she  could  acquit  him  by  assuming  that  the 
children  were  not  his,  but  the  fruit  of  Therese's  unfaithful- 
ness ;  she  hints  that  there  was  a  tradition  in  her  family 
(Dupin)  that  Rousseau  was  impotent,  and  she  conceives  the 
possibility  that  he  took  the  blame  on  himself  from  chival- 
rousness.  Finally,  Frederica  Macdonald  has  recently  tried 
to  spirit  away  all  five  children ;  she  says  Rousseau  did  not 
put  his  children  in  the  foundling  asylum,  simply  because 
there  were  no  children  to  put  there ;  they  were  all  fabrica- 
tions of  Therese ;  every  time  she  became  afraid  that  Rousseau 
would  leave  her,  she  invented  a  sham  confinement-bed  in 
order  to  bind  him  more  closely  to  her.  She  played  this  rdle 
five  times,  and  every  time  the  innocent,  credulous  Rousseau 
allowed  himself  to  be  duped.  She  also  backs  up  her  state- 
ment with  the  belief  in  Rousseau's  impotence,  this  time  with 
the  approval  of  a  medical  authority.  Mrs  Macdonald's 
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feminine  logic  does  not  discover  at  all  that  her  marvellous 
theory  does  not  improve  Eousseau's  case  in  the  least,  as  the 
cruelty  of  his  heart  would  be  exactly  the  same  whether  he 
abandoned  children  that  existed  in  reality  or  only  in  his  own 
imagination.  I  have  quoted  these  attempts  to  deny  the 
fact  itself  chiefly  for  curiosity's  sake ;  there  is  certainly  no 
doubt  that  Eousseau  was  guilty  of  the  act ;  he  refers  to  it 
again  and  again  in  '  Confessions/  in  '  fimile/  in  '  Eeveries,' 
indeed  even  in  letters  that  are  contemporaneous  with  the 
act,  and  every  time  in  words  that  exclude  the  possibility  of 
Therese's  being  the  real  culprit  in  any  way  whatever. 

Most  biographers  have  judged  him  guilty  also,  and,  as  a 
rule,  find  no  extenuating  circumstances ;  they  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  use  such  an  expression  as  "  revolting  inhumanity." 
I  do  not  deny  that  I  find  the  general  sentence  too  strict  and 
too  unconditional. 

Many  seem  to  think  that  this  heartlessness  is  much  worse 
in  him  than  in  many  other  people,  on  account  of  the  glaring 
contrast  between  his  life  and  his  teachings,  between  all  his 
beautiful  words  about  paternal  duty  and  this  boundless 
egoistical  irresponsibility.  But  to  this  we  can  reply  that  if 
the  history  of  intellectual  men  were  to  be  written  from  this 
point  of  view,  many  frailties  would  certainly  be  disclosed, 
especially  if  one  had  such  sources  to  draw  from  as  '  Confes- 
sions.' Most  people  are  inferior  to  their  own  ideals.  And 
besides,  one  must  not  forget  that  Eousseau's  beautiful  theories 
had  not  yet  taken  root  in  his  soul;  they  did  not  appear 
until  later,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  fruit  of  his  remorse 
over  this  reprehensible  neglect. 

Quite  aside  from  this,  it  is  unfair  to  judge  a  man  without 
taking  account  of  the  environment  in  which  he  lives  arid 
the  personal  circumstances  under  which  he  commits  the 
offence. 

In  the  passage  in  which  he  confesses  the  first  abandon- 
ment, he  writes  as  follows :"...!  continued  to  eat  at 
Mme.  de  Selle's.  I  heard  there  a  number  of  anecdotes  and 
I  took  advantage  little  by  little,  fortunately  not  of  the  morals, 
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but  of  the  maxims  that  I  heard  proclaimed  about  me. 
Well-bred  ladies,  who  had  got  into  trouble,  betrayed  husbands, 
seduced  women,  births  that  had  taken  place  in  concealment, 
—  these  were  the  general  topics  of  conversation,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  one  who  was  cleverest  at  populating  the 
foundling  asylum  was  considered  the  greatest  success. 
This  influenced  me,  I  formed  my  opinions  after  what  I  saw 
was  the  prevailing  rule  with  men  who  were  not  only  very 
amiable  but,  in  reality,  also  honourable,  and  I  said  to  my- 
self :  Since_  jthis  is  Jthe_custxmi_  of_ the  ^country,  one  _  can 

fiftrtainly   fn]lpw   it,   a^  Inner  a8   ODG   lives   here.    .    .    ." 

This  is  certainly  a  true  and  faithful  description,  and 
contains  no  exaggerations.  At  that  time,  even  legitimate 
children  were  not  looked  after  particularly ;  as  a  rule,  they 
were  sent  immediately  after  birth  to  a  peasant  family,  where 
they  remained  until  their  fifth  year ;  thereafter,  girls  were 
sent  to  cloisters  and  boys  to  the  Jesuit  college.  Under 
Louis  XV.  absolutely  no  duty  toward  illegitimate  children 
was  recognised.  Louis  XIV.  did  legitimatise  his  posterity 
with  different  mothers  ;  the  children  that  were  born  in  the 
Pare  de  Cerfs  were  sent  to  the  foundling  asylum.1 

Mme.  de  Tencin's  case  is  well-known  :  she  had  a  child  by 
Le  Camus  Destouches,  and  one  day  it  was  found  lying  on  the 
steps  of  Saint- Jean-le-Rond ;  it  became  later  the  famous 
writer  and  mathematician,  d'Alembert,  who  never  received  any 
support  from  nor  had  anything  to  do  with  his  distinguished 
mother. 

It  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  that  in  pronouncing  judg- 
ment on  Eousseau,  one  has  not  sufficiently  emphasised  the 
fact  that  his  children  were  illegitimate.  As  far  as  true 
morals  are  concerned,  of  course,  this  is  no  extenuating  cir- 
cumstance ;  but  if  we  take  life  as  it  is,  in  all  its  frailty,  we 
find  no  cause  for  judging  Rousseau  any  more  strictly  than 
others,  simply  because  he  in  his  '  Confessions '  has  initiated 
the  whole  world  into  his  sins.  Not  only  in  France  under 
Louis  XV.,  but  also  in  our  own  days  and  in  many  countries, 

1  Macdonald,  i.  155,  note  1. 
T 
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we  might  find  considerable  food  for  reflection  on  this  subject, 
which  would  make  us  less  confident  in  our  judgments. 

It  is  safe  to  say  then  that  Rousseau,  in  sending  his  children 
away  from  him,  was  no  worse  than  many  others  both  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present.  Of  course  this  is  no  justification, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that,  at  any  rate,  he  was  not 
the  abnormal  monster  that  many  have  represented  him 
to  be. 

There  is  some  excuse  also  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  Kousseau  had  to  face  his  paternal  duties.  He  was  as 
poor  as  a  church  mouse,  with  nine  hundred  francs  a-year  on 
which  to  support  himself  and  Therese  and  her  family  partly ; 
it  was  difficult  enough,  it  was  really  almost  an  impossibility 
for  him  to  increase  his  expenses  by  undertaking  to  support 
a  child.  He  was  also  justified  in  that  the  people  with  whom 
he  was  living  were  not  exactly  fitted  to  be  trainers  of  children; 
and  finally,  we  must  not  forget  that  Rousseau  just  at  this 
time  was  undergoing  the  most  violent  intellectual  fermenta- 
tion, which  explains  the  fact  that  his  natural  instincts  were 
subjected  to  more  or  less  repression. 

It  is  certainly  not  correct  to  assert  that  '  Smile,'  or  Rous- 
seau's opinions  on  education  were  exclusively  the  fruit  of  his 
remorse  over  his  own  neglect ;  we  have  indeed  seen  that  he 
had  already  formed  several  of  his  pedagogical  theories  when 
he  wrote  his  plan  for  the  education  of  the  young  De  Mably 
in  1741 ;  but  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that  this  remorse 
helped  to  cause  him  to  brood  more  and  more  over  these 
questions.  And  under  any  circumstances  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
a  fact  that  he  did  write  '  Smile  ' — that  epoch-making  work 
which  has  been  described,  quite  justly,  as  the  first  effective 
"  declaration  des  droits  de  1'enfant."  If  he  neglected  his 
own  five  children,  he  made  amends  by  evolving  and  diffusing 
thoughts  that  have  benefited  thousands  and  thousands  of 
other  children.  He  was  one  of  a  numerous  company  when 
he  put  his  children  among  "  Les  Enfants  trouves,"  but  he 
was  quite  alone  in  giving  the  children  of  the  whole  world 
the  uplift  they  received  through  his  pedagogical  revolution. 
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Neither  can  this  counterbalance  his  sin  or  wholly  justify 
him ;  but  it  must  be  counted  as  an  important  item  on  the 
credit  side. 

In  April  1751,  Eousseau  wrote  a  long  letter  about  his 
children  to  Mme.  de  Francueil,  a  letter  which  interests  us 
so  much  in  many  respects  that  I  will  quote  the  most 
important  part  of  it — 

"...  Yes,  madame,  I  have  sent  my  children  to  'Les 
Enfants  trouve"s.'  I  have  transferred  their  support  to  that 
institution  which  is  arranged  for  it.  If  my  poverty  and  my 
illness  prevent  my  assuming  such  a  dear  obligation,  it  is  a 
misfortune  which  one  must  pity  me  for  and  not  a  crime 
of  which  to  accuse  me.  I  owe  them  support,  and  I  have 
secured  this  for  them  better  or  at  least  more  surely  than  I 
could  have  given  it  to  them  myself :  this  is  the  most 
important  point.  Next  comes  consideration  of  their  mother, 
who  must  not  be  disgraced. 

"  You  know  my  circumstances.  I  barely  earn  my  bread 
from  day  to  day ;  how,  then,  should  I  be  able  to  support  a 
family  in  addition  ?  And  if  I  should  again  be  forced  to 
resume  my  literary  activity,  how  could  I  find  the  necessary 
quiet  in  my  den  to  complete  a  productive  work  if  I  were  dis- 
turbed by  domestic  cares  and  the  noise  of  children  ?  The 
writings  which  hunger  dictates  do  not  bring  in  much.  I 
would  then  have  to  resort  to  patronage,  intrigues,  and 
artifices  to  secure  me  some  wretched  position  or  other,  and 
maintain  it  by  the  usual  means,  ...  in  short,  enter  upon  all 
that  infamy  which  fills  me  with  justifiable  terror.  Support 
myself,  my  children,  and  their  mother  upon  the  blood  of  the 
unhappy !  No,  madame,  it  is  better  that  they  be  without 
parents  than  that  they  should  have  a  scoundrel  for  a 
father. 

"  Bowed  down  under  a  painful  and  fatal  disease,  I  cannot 
hope  for  a  long  life ;  even  if  I,  as  long  as  I  live,  could  support 
these  unhappy  ones,  who  are  destined  to  suffer  in  the  future, 
it  would  be  to  pay  dear  for  the  advantage  of  being  better 
kept  for  a  time  than  they  are  now.  .  .  . 
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"  Why  do  you  not  marry  ?  you  will  say.  Ask  your  unjust 
laws,  madame.  It  did  not  suit  me  to  form  an  indissoluble 
bond,  and  no  one  will  ever  convince  me  that  duty  demands 
it.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  I  have  not  done  it,  and 
do  not  intend  to  do  it.  One  should  not  have  children  if  one 
cannot  support  them.  Pardon  me,  madame,  nature  demands 
that  we  have  children,  since  the  earth  produces  enough  to 
support  all ;  but  it  is  the  rich  people,  it  is  your  class,  that 
steals  the  bread  from  my  children.  Nature  demands  also 
that  we  provide  for  their  support,  and  it  is  just  that  that  I 
have  done.  If  there  had  not  existed  an  asylum  for  them  I 
would  have  done  my  duty,  and  rather  have  died  of  hunger 
than  let  them  do  so. 

"  The  name  '  Enfants  trouve*s '  frightens  you,  just  as  if  one 
found  these  children  on  the  street  left  to  perish  unless  chance 
should  rescue  them.  Be  assured  that  you  yourself  could  not 
have  greater  contempt  than  I  for  the  unworthy  father  who 
would  stoop  to  such  barbarity ;  it  is  too  foreign  to  my  heart 
for  me  even  to  defend  myself.  ...  I  know  well  enough  that 
these  children  will  not  be  brought  up  delicately ;  all  the 
better  for  them,  they  will  become  that  much  stronger ;  they 
get  nothing  superfluous,  only  what  is  necessary.  They  do 
not  make  gentlemen  of  them,  but  peasants  and  workmen.  I 
see  nothing  in  this  education  that  I  myself  would  not  choose 
for  my  children.  If  I  were  bringing  them  up  I  would  not 
prepare  them  for  diseases  by  giving  them  effeminate  training. 
.  .  .  They  should  not  learn  to  dance  and  to  ride,  but  they 
should  have  strong,  untiring  legs.  I  would  make  neither 
authors  nor  clerks  of  them  ;  I  would  not  force  them  to 
practise  the  use  of  the  pen,  but  of  the  plow,  the  file,  the 
hammer, — means  to  leading  a  healthful,  industrious,  and 
innocent  life.  ...  It  is  that  for  which  they  are  intended; 
with  the  peasant  training  that  they  are  receiving  they  will 
be  happier  than  their  father. 

"  I  am  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them ;  I  have 
never  tasted  the  joy  of  a  fatherly  kiss.  Alas !  as  I  say,  I 
do  not  complain ;  I  deliver  them  from  poverty  at  my  own 
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expense.  Thus  Plato  wished  all  children  to  be  brought  up 
in  his  republic ;  that  all  of  them  should  be  unknown  to  their 
fathers,  but  should  be  the  children  of  the  State.  But  this 
education  is  vulgar  and  low !  Yes,  it  is  in  this  that  the  real 
great  crime  lies,  that  makes  such  an  impression  on  you  and 
on  all  others ;  always  bound  by  the  worldly  prejudices,  you 
look  upon  that  that  is  only  the  disgrace  of  poverty  as 
the  disgrace  of  vice." 

It  is  true  this  letter  was  not  written  until  1751,  a  year 
after  he  had  published  his  first '  Discours/  and  his  awaken- 
ing had  then  taken  place.  But  with  the  exception  of  the 
remarks  about  Plato's  '  Eepublic,'  it  might  have  been  written 
before,  and  it  undoubtedly  reflects  moods  that  were  just  as 
strong  in  him  already  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  first  child 
at  the  end  of  the  'Forties.  If  we  compare  this  with  the  letter 
to  Mine,  de  Besenval(Nov.  1744),  which  I  have  already  quoted 
(p.  218),  we  find  very  closely-allied  opinions.  Then — it  was 
after  his  diplomatic  defeat  in  Venice — it  was  the  rights  of 
the  nobility  and  inherited  privileges  of  which  he  had  been 
the  victim,  and  his  indignation  turned  with  bitterness  against 
the  morality  that  has  two  sorts  of  justice — one  mild  and  all- 
forgiving  for  the  strong  and  distinguished,  a  cruel  one  for  the 
weak  and  unprotected.  In  writing  to  Mme.  de  Francueil,  it 
was  wealth  especially,  and  the  unfair  distribution  of  the  good 
things  of  life,  that  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  anger.  In 
both  cases  we  find  the  same  inclination  to  draw  conclusions 
from  his  own  experience,  to  identify  his  own  case  with  social 
conditions ;  if  there  is  any  fault  he  is  sure  that  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  not  his, — he  is  the  innocent  victim  of  social  conditions 
that  are  in  the  most  unreasonable  opposition  to  all  sound 
sense  and  natural  feeling  of  justice. 

In  this  way  also  his  connection  with  Therese  and  its  con- 
sequences served  still  more  to  emphasise  his  democratic 
feelings,  to  lay  stress  on  his  solitude  and  his  opposition  to 
society  and  its  laws. 
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XVIII. 

THE  AWAKENING. 

IN  the  fall  of  1749  came  the  awakening. 

I  shall  first  set  forth  those  documents  on  which  we  can 
base  our  surmises  as  to  what  took  place  at  that  time  in  Rous- 
seau's soul ;  they  come  partly  from  him,  partly  from  others. 
From  Rousseau  himself  we  have  three  accounts  of  the 
crisis ;  unfortunately  none  of  these  is  contemporaneous  with 
the  event  nor  written  anywhere  near  its  date ;  in  his  letters 
during  the  'Fifties  there  is  no  passage  that  refers  to  the 
crisis  ;  the  first  reference  appears  in  the  second  of  his  famous 
letters  to  Malesherbes,  which  is  dated  January  12,  1762,  that 
is  to  say  about  twelve  and  a  half  years  after  the  experience. 

In  its  entirety  it  runs  thus : — 

"...  After  having  thus  passed  forty  years  of  my  life 
dissatisfied  with  myself  and  with  others,  I  tried  in  vain  to 
break  the  chains  that  kept  me  bound  to  a  society  which  I 
respected  so  little,  and  which  tied  me  to  occupations  quite 
against  my  taste,  on  account  of  demands  which  at  that  time 
I  considered  those  of  nature,  but  which  were  only  those  of 
opinion  ;  but  suddenly  a  happy  occurrence  took  place, — oiie 
that  taught  me  what  I  must  do  for  myself,  and  what  I  must 
think  of  my  fellow-creatures,  on  account  of  whom  my  heart 
was  in  constant  opposition  to  my  intelligence,  and  whom  I 
always  felt  drawn  to  love,  although  I  had  so  many  reasons 
for  hating  them.  I  wish  that  I  could  describe  to  you  this 
moment  which  in  such  a  marvellous  way  became  an  epoch 
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in   my   life,   and  which  will  always  be  present   with   me 
though  I  should  live  for  ever. 

"  I  was  on  my  way  to  visit  Diderot,  who  was  at  that  time 
imprisoned  in  Vincennes;  I  had  with  me  a  copy  of  the 
'Mercure  de  France,'  which  I  looked  through  as  I  walked. 
My  eye  fell  on  the  subject  for  which  the  Academy  of  Dijon 
offered  a  prize,  and  this  became  the  occasion  that  led  to 
my  first  production.  If  ever  anything  has  resembled  an 
inspiration,  it  was  the  emotion  that  filled  me  when  I  read 
this.  I  felt  as  though  my  spirit  were  suddenly  illuminated 
by  a  thousand  lights;  crowds  of  living  thoughts  forced 
themselves  suddenly  upon  me  with  a  strength  and  a 
confusion  that  threw  me  into  an  unspeakable  disquietude ; 
my  head  was  seized  with  a  dizziness  as  in  intoxication.  A 
violent  beating  of  the  heart  alarmed  me  and  made  my  breast 
rise ;  I  could  no  longer  breathe  while  I  walked,  and  I  sank 
down  under  one  of  the  trees  in  the  avenue,  and  there  I 
passed  a  half  hour  in  such  excitement  that  when  I  rose  I 
discovered  that  the  whole  front  of  my  vest  was  wet  through 
with  my  tears,  although  I  had  not  been  aware  that  I  had 
wept.  Oh,  if  I  could  have  written  down  a  fourth  part  of  what 
I  saw  and  felt  under  that  tree,  with  what  clearness  I  could 
have  proven  all  the  contradictions  of  the  social  order,  with 
what  power  I  could  have  represented  all  our  misuse  of 
institutions,  with  what  conclusiveness  I  could  have  demon- 
strated that  man  is  good  by  nature,  and  it  is  only  through 
institutions  that  he  becomes  evil !  All  that  I  could  retain 
of  the  many  great  truths  that  in  the  course  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  inspired  me  under  that  tree  is  to  be  found, 
though  much  weakened,  scattered  about  in  the  three  most 
important  of  my  writings,  namely,  the  discourses  on  the 
sciences,  on  inequality  and  on  education  ;  these  three  works 
are  inseparable  and  constitute  a  whole.  All  the  rest  dis- 
appeared ;  nothing  was  written  down  on  the  spot  except 
the  speech  of  Fabricius." 

Thus  runs  the  account  in  the  second  letter  to  Malesherbes. 
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In  the  eighth  book  of  '  Confessions,'  after  having  told  of 
Diderot's  imprisonment  and  loneliness  in  Vincennes,  he 
writes : — 

"  The  summer  of  1749 l  was  violently  hot.  It  is  two  miles 
from  Paris  to  Vincennes.  I  walked  very  fast  in  order  to 
arrive  as  early  as  possible.  The  trees  of  the  highroad 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  were  clipped 
very  short,  gave  almost  no  shade,  and  I  often  lay  down 
upon  the  earth  when  overcome  by  heat  and  fatigue  I 
was  not  able  to  go  further.  In  order  to  keep  myself  from 
walking  so  fast,  I  had  decided  to  take  a  book  or  two  with 
me.  One  day  I  took  the  '  Mercure  de  France,'  and  while  I 
was  walking  reading  in  it,  my  glance  fell  on  the  following 
question,  proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon  as  the  prize- 
subject  for  the  following  year:  'Whether  the  progress  of 
the  sciences  and  the  arts  has  helped  to  corrupt  or  to  elevate 
morals.' 

"  As  I  read  these  words,  I  saw  another  world  before  my 
eyes,  and  I  became  another  man.  Although  I  have  a  very 
lively  remembrance  of  the  impression  I  received,  the  details 
passed  out  of  my  mind  from  the  moment  I  wrote  them 
down  in  one  of  my  four  letters  to  Malesherbes.  This  is 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  my  memory  that  should  be 
noticed.  As  long  as  I  depend  on  it,  it  is  good,  but  as 
soon  as  I  confide  anything  to  paper  it  leaves  me ;  I  never 
remember  anything  of  what  I  have  written. 

"What  I  remember  most  decidedly  in  regard  to  this 
occasion  is,  that  when  I  arrived  at  Vincennes  I  was  in  a 
state  of  excitement  bordering  on  fever  (ddlire).  Diderot 
noticed  it ;  I  told  him  the  cause,  and  read  to  him  the  speech 
of  Fabricius,  which  I  had  written  in  pencil  under  a  tree. 
He  encouraged  me  to  give  wing  to  my  ideas  (  donner  1'essor 
&  mes  idee's ')  and  compete  for  the  prize." 

1  Ducros  points  out  that  Rousseau  was  mistaken  when  he  speaks  of  the 
summer,  as  the  Dijon  prize  was  advertised  for  the  first  time  in  the  October 
number  of  '  Mercure ' ;  but  it  can  certainly  be  pretty  hot  in  Paris  even  in 
the  beginning  of  October. 
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Finally,  there  is  a  third  place  where  Rousseau,  in  more 
ordinary  terms,  describes  the  course  and  effects  of  his  mar- 
vellous experience.  It  is  the  second  of  his  dialogues  ("  Rous- 
seau juge  de  Jean  Jacques  ")  : — 

"  From  his  youth  he  had  often  asked  himself  why  all  men 
were  not  good,  honest  and  happy,  for  which  they  seemed  to  him 
to  have  been  created ;  he  searched  his  heart  to  discover  what 
was  the  hindrance  that  prevented  this,  but  he  found  no 
answer.  ...  At  the  same  time  that  he  admired  the  progress 
of  human  intelligence,  he  wondered  at  seeing  social  miseries 
increase  at  equal  rate.  He  divined  a  secret  opposition  between 
the  constitution  of  man  and  the  order  of  society  ;  but  it  was 
more  an  indefinite  feeling  ('un  sentiment  sourd'),  an  obscure 
notion  ('une  notion  confuse')  than  a  clear  and  logical  judg- 
ment. Public  opinion  had  bent  him  too  much  to  its  will  to 
him  to  dare  to  protest  against  such  unanimous  decisions. 

"  A  miserable  academic  prize-question  which  he  read  in  a 
number  of  '  Mercure '  suddenly  opened  his  eyes,  brought 
order  into  the  chaos  in  his  mind,  revealed  a  new  world  to 
him,  a  true  golden  age,  a  society  made  up  of  natural,  wise, 
happy  creatures,  and  brought  him  the  hope  of  realising 
all  his  visions,  by  destroying  all  the  prejudices  to  which 
he  himself  had  formerly  been  subjected,  but  in  which  he 
at  that  moment  believed  that  he  saw  the  origin  of  all 
the  vices  and  miseries  of  mankind.  From  the  living  flame 
which  was  lighted  in  his  soul,  sprang  all  the  sparks  of 
genius  which  have  been  seen  to  glisten  in  his  writings  in 
the  course  of  ten  years'  delirium  and  fever,  but  which 
before  this  had  shown  no  signs  of  themselves,  and  which 
probably  would  never  have  glistened  again  if  he,  when  this 
attack  was  over,  had  continued  to  write.  Kindled  by  the 
consideration  of  these  great  ideals,  they  were  always  present 
in  his  mind.  And  when  he  compared  them  with  reality, 
they  presented  themselves  to  him  every  day  in  a  quite  new 
light.  The  absurd  hope  of  finally  seeing  reason  and  truth 
triumph  over  prejudice  and  lies  inspired  his  heart,  which 
was  inflamed  by  the  thought  of  mankind's  future  happiness 
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and  by  the  honour  of  contributing  to  it,  with  words  that 
were  worthy  of  such  a  great  mission.  .  .  ." 

Thus  runs  Eousseau's  own  account  of  the  "conversion." 
But  as  we  have  said,  there  are  also  others  who  have  some- 
thing to  say. 

Marmontel,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  memoirs  (after  a 
quotation  from  Eousseau's  account  in  the  letter  to  Male- 
sherbes),  writes : — 

"  This  is  what  one  can  call  an  ecstacy  eloquently  described. 
But  hear  how  the  affair  really  took  place  in  all  its  simplicity, 
as  Diderot  told  it  to  me  and  as  I  retold  it  to  Voltaire.  '  I 
sat  imprisoned  (it  is  Diderot  speaking)  in  Vincennes.  Kous- 
seau  came  to  visit  me ;  he  had  at  that  time  selected  me  as 
his  Aristarch,  as  he  himself  said.  One  day  as  we  were 
walking  together,  he  told  me  that  the  Academy  of  Dijon 
had  proposed  an  interesting  prize  -  question,  and  that  he 
wished  to  treat  it ;  this  question  was  :  Has  the  re- establish- 
ment of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  helped  to  elevate  morals  ? l 
What  point  of  view  will  you  take  ? '  I  asked. — He  replied  : 
'I  will  answer  yes  ("le  parti  de  1' affirmative").' . . . '  That  would 
be  the  "  asses'  bridge," '  said  I ;  'all  mediocre  talents  will  take 
that  road,  and  there  you  will  find  nothing  more  than  ordinary 
thoughts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  point  of  view 
offers  both  philosophy  and  eloquence  a  new  field,  one  that 
is  rich  and  fruitful.'  '  You  are  right,'  he  said,  after  having 
thought  over  it  a  little ;  '  I  will  follow  your  advice.' " 

La  Harpe  tells  the  same  story  in  nearly  the  same  words ; 
he  probably  got  it  from  Marmontel,  so  there  is  no  reason 
for  repeating  it.  But  Volney  has  developed  a  little  legend 
from  this  kernel ;  he  relates  the  following  in  a  note  to  his 
' Tableau  du  Climat  et  du  sol  des  fitats-Unis  d'Amerique  : 2 

"What  I  am  reporting  here,  has  to  do  with  a  few  small 
details  in  the  history  of  great  things ;  I  got  them  from  two 
witnesses  who  deserve  confidence,  namely,  the  deceased  Baron 

1  "Si  le  rdtablissement  des  sciences  et  des  arts  a  contribue  a  e'purer  les 
mceurs  ?  "     This  is  the  exact  form  of  the  Dijon  Academy's  prize-question. 

2  1803,  Volney :  (Euvres  (Paris,  1825),  iv.  pp.  412,  413,  note. 
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d'Holbach  and  M.  Naigeon,  present  member  of  the  Institute. 
At  the  time  when  the  Academy  of  Dijon  proposed  its  too 
famous  prize-question,  Diderot  sat  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
of  Vincennes  on  account  of  his  '  letter  on  the  blind.'  Eous- 
seau  came  now  and  then  to  visit  him ;  on  one  of  these  visits, 
he  showed  him  the  announcement  of  the  prize-offer.  c  This 
question  is  piquant/  said  Eousseau,  c  I  should  like  to  take 
part  in  the  competition.'  .  .  .  '  That  is  excellent,'  said  Diderot, 
'  but  how  have  you  thought  of  treating  the  question  ? '  .  .  . 
'  As  it  is  meant,'  replied  Eousseau.  '  Can  it  be  understood 
in  more  than  one  way  ?  Can  the  arts  and  sciences  do  other- 
wise than  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  state  ? '  .  .  . 
'  Yes,'  answered  Diderot, '  but  this  would  only  be  to  force 
doors  already  open l  (these  were  his  exact  words).  It  would 
be  much  more  piquant  to  maintain  the  opposite.'  Eousseau 
goes  his  way,  struck  by  this  idea,  writes  incessantly  and 
is  crowned  by  the  provincial  academy.  Some  time  after, 
when  d'Holbach  and  Diderot  are  walking  together  in  Cours- 
la-Eeine,  they  meet  Eousseau,  compliment  him  on  the  feat 
he  had  achieved,  and  Eousseau  jokes  with  them  on  the  suc- 
cess his  paradox  has  made,  and  on  the  Academy's  good-nature. 
Criticisms  and  refutations  come  by  the  dozens,  and  Eousseau 
becomes  exasperated  by  the  opposition.  D'Holbach  and 
Diderot,  who  regularly  took  walks  together,  meet  him  again 
near  the  Tuileries,  the  question  again  comes  up,  and  they 
are  surprised  to  find  Eousseau  so  embittered  and  transformed 
in  his  opinion,  that  he  now  in  perfect  seriousness  and  with 
all  the  violence  of  his  character,  maintains  as  truth  what  he 
had  hitherto  treated  as  a  joke.  At  last  d'Holbach  became 
tired  of  this  and  said  to  Diderot :  '  My  friend,  this  man  in 
his  next  work  will  have  human  beings  walking  on  four  legs,' 
and  the  prophecy  was  proven  only  too  true.  This  was  the 
starting-point  for  the  man  who  took  as  his  device :  '  Vitam 
impendere  vero';  and  this  man  nowadays  has  adherents 
(sectateurs),  who  are  so  fanatic  that  they  would  like  to  send 
all  who  do  not  admire  '  Confessions '  to  Vincennes." 

1  Vous  serez  un  enfonceur  des  portes  ouverte?. 
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This  exposition,  which  with  all  its  circumstantial  details 
bears  so  distinctly  the  mark  of  legendary  embellishment, 
is  chiefly  interesting  as  evidence  cf  the  light  which  the 
encyclopedists  and  Holbachians  wished  to  throw  on  Eous- 
seau  by  any  means  within  their  power.  It  was  certainly 
their  honest  opinion  too ;  they  did  not  understand  him,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  imagine  that  he  really  meant 
seriously  his  attacks  on  the  civilisation  that  they  worshipped  ; 
with  their  psychological  point  of  view  they  could  not  explain 
this  absurdity  in  any  other  way  than  that  Kousseau  had 
found  in  his  paradoxes  a  new  and  convenient  road  to  fame. 
To  them,  therefore,  he  really  appeared  as  a  false  and  hypo- 
critical, though  highly-talented,  charlatan.1 

However,  as  Ducros2  has  pointed  out,  the  story  is  indeed 
edifying.  If  it  is  derogatory  to  Eousseau  and  of  decisive 
importance  in  judging  his  personality,  that  he,  with  a  clear 
realisation  and  against  his  better  judgment,  arranged  his 
whole  life  and  teaching  in  accordance  with  a  paradox  which 
he  got  from  another  man,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  anything 
but  honourable  that  Diderot  should  have  really  encouraged 
Eousseau  to  make  this  violent  attack  on  science.  We  must 
remember  that  what  Diderot  was  doing  out  at  Vincennes 
in  the  days  when  Eousseau  visited  him,  was  nothing  less 
than  the  preparation  of  the  mighty  encyclopedia,  that  proud 
edifice  which  was  to  be  a  monument  to  the  glory  of  that 
very  science,  and  which  was  built  upon  the  conviction  that 
science  was  the  road — the  only  road — to  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  If  Diderot,  in  order  to  help  his  friend  to  bluff 
the  public  at  the  expense  of  his  own  conviction,  was  the 
real  originator  of  the  idea  of  the  first  discourse,  then  we 
have  simply  had  two  charlatans  instead  of  one,  and  it  would 
be  pretty  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  worse  of  the  two. 

1  Indeed  Volney  in  the  work  mentioned  above  speaks  of  Rousseau  as  a  man 
"  Qui  ne  traita  d'abord  cette  question  sous  son  point  de  vue  paradoxal,  que 
par  jeu  d'esprit  et  par  escrime  d'eloquence  ;  et  ne  la  soutint  en  these  de 
verite,   que   par  le   de"pit  d'une  humeur  contrarie'e  et  d'un   amour-propre 
offense." 

2  J.  J.  Rousseau,  &c.,  pp.  180,  181. 
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Now  what  shall  we  believe  ?  Shall  we  believe  that  Mar- 
montel,  Naigeon,  d'Holbach,  &c.,  all  of  whom  adduce  Diderot 
himself  as  their  source,  have  lied,  and  that  they  simply  have 
heard  nothing  from  Diderot,  and  that  the  story  is  of  their 
own  fabrication  ? 

This  is  not  absolutely  necessary ;  Diderot  was  a  dreadful 
chatterer,  his  mouth  was  never  shut,  and  such  people  are  not 
always  so  particular  as  to  what  they  may  say.  It  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  at  a  time  when  he  hated  Eousseau,  he  may 
have  trumped  up  the  story  in  order  to  win  the  applause  of 
his  comrades,  and  that  it  thence  went  further  and  became 
preserved  in  memoirs  and  found  credence  among  all  Rous- 
seau's enemies. 

But  in  the  only  reference  in  which  Diderot  himself  writes 
about  the  matter,  there  is  nothing  in  the  report  that  is 
contrary  to  Rousseau's  statement.  The  reference  occurs  in 
the  remarkable  and  famous  digression  on  Jean  Jacques  which 
he  inserted  in  his  "Essai  sur  les  Regnes  de  Claude  et  Neron";1 
it  is  very  short  and  runs  thus  :  "  When  the  programme  of  the 
Academy  of  Dijon  came  out,  he  came  to  discuss  with  me 
which  side  he  should  take.  'You  will  take  the  side  that 
no  one  else  will  take,'  said  I.  cYou  are  right/  he 
replied." 

This  contains  absolutely  no  contradiction  of  all  that  Rous- 
seau himself  relates  of  his  crisis ;  it  is  only  an  evidence  that 
Diderot  at  that  time — 1749 — knew  him  sufficiently  to  be 
prepared  for  almost  anything. 

For  us  who  know  the  history  of  Rousseau's  development 
and  his  earlier  unsuccessful  literary  attempts,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt  that  what  happened  to  Rousseau, 
when  he  read  the  prize-question,  was  a  sudden  awakening 
of  thoughts,  ideas,  feelings  which  for  a  long  time  had 
slumbered  in  him,  and  which  had  partly  attained  sporadic 
expression  in  his  productions,  but  which  were  kept  under 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived. 

I  have  nevertheless  dwelt  so  long  on  the  discussion  of 

1  Diderot :  (Euvres,  iii.  98. 
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this  matter,  which  now — in  spite  of  Maugras1  and  certain 
other  others — must  be  said  to  have  been  decided  in  Rousseau's 
favour,  because  I  need  Rousseau's  account,  as  an  illustration 
of  a  number  of  psychological  and  historical  considerations, 
which  apply  to  our  subject  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  it  was 
therefore  important  first  to  make  it  clear  that  the  account 
is  genuine  and  that  it  is  possible  to  base  something  upon  it. 

Let  us  try  to  analyse  the  revolution  that  took  place  in 
Rousseau's  soul  on  this  occasion  :  he  wanders  along  the  high- 
way, he  looks  through  a  newspaper,  his  eye  meets  a  question 
which  strikes  him,  acts  on  him  with  explosive  force,  reveals 
to  him  a  new  world,  transforms  his  views  of  society  and  all 
its  surroundings, — and  this  new  view  becomes  permanent, 
becomes  the  point  of  departure  for,  and  in  its  expansion 
the  content  of,  all  his  writings ;  indeed  more,  it  becomes 
decisive  for  his  life,  his  acts  ;  it  becomes  the  standard  of 
his  efforts  toward  perfection. 

How  shall  we  explain  this  break,  this  sudden  conversion  ? 
He  himself  seems  to  have  thought,  though  it  is  true  in  a 
manner  somewhat  coloured  by  the  rationalism  of  the  day, 
that  he  had  an  inspiration  :  "  If  anything  has  ever  resembled 
an  inspiration,  &c."  In  this  he  is  quite  in  agreement  with 
most  of  those  who  have  gone  through  a  similar  crisis.  It 
is  the  history  of  religion,  especially,  that  has  such  violent 
awakenings  to  relate,  and  here  it  is  the  regular  rule  that 
the  converted  have  the  conviction  that  the  transformation 
has  taken  place  through  forces  coming  from  without,  through 
an  act  of  grace,  by  the  Spirit's  having  descended  upon  them. 

But  we  are  not  content  with  such  an  explanation,  if  we  in 
any  way  can  find  a  means  of  explaining  it  from  a  purely 
psychological  point  of  view  without  the  encroachment  of 
supernatural  powers.  Possibly  the  observation  of  the  pheno- 
menon which  modern  psychology  calls  subconsciousness  or 
the  subconscious  life  of  the  soul,  may  cast  a  faint  light. 

The  discovery  of  subconsciousness  is  described  by  the  late 

1  Gaston  Maugras :  Les  Querelles  des  philosophes.  Voltaire  et  J.  J.  Rousseau. 
Cf.  Brunetiere  :  Etudes  critiques,  iii.  p.  275  f. 
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American  psychologist,  William  James,  as  the  most  important 
discovery  made  in  psychic  research  in  the  last  decades.  "  I 
cannot  but  think,"  he  says,  "  that  the  most  important  step 
forward  that  has  occurred  in  psychology  since  I  have  been  a 
student  of  that  science,  is  the  discovery,  first  made  in  '86, 
that,  in  certain  subjects,  at  least,  there  is  not  only  conscious- 
ness of  the  ordinary  field,  with  its  usual  centre  and  margin, 
but  an  addition  thereto  in  the  shape  of  a  set  of  memories, 
thoughts,  and  feelings  which  are  extra-marginal  and  outside 
of  the  primary  consciousness  altogether,  but  yet  must  be 
classed  as  conscious  facts  of  some  sort,  able  to  reveal  their 
presence  by  unmistakable  signs.  I  call  this  the  most 
important  step  forward,  because,  unlike  the  other  advances 
which  psychology  has  made,  this  discovery  has  revealed  to 
us  an  entirely  unsuspected  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of 
human  nature.  No  other  step  forward  which  psychology 
has  made  can  proffer  any  such  claim  as  this."  x 

I  shall  attempt  to  give  a  sort  of  exposition  of  what  is 
meant  by  subconsciousness ;  it  must  be  very  short,  but 
nevertheless  I  hope  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cast  some 
light  upon  our  subject. 

The  study  of  subconsciousness  or  the  spiritual  life  beneath 
the  threshold  of  consciousness,  has  up  to  this  time  been 
pursued  with  the  best  results  in  the  study  of  pathological 
cases,  by  the  examination  of  and  experiments  on  hysterical 
and  other  mentally  affected  patients,  often  in  connection 
with  post-hypnotic  suggestions,  where  it  has  been  compara- 
tively easy  to  isolate  the  phenomenon  ;  but  it  is  also  an 
easily  proven  fact  in  normal  life,  and  we  have  all  had  experi- 
ences which  corroborate  the  existence  of  this  subconscious 
activity. 

Let  us  first  take  an  extremely  simple  case  that  is  familiar 
to  all :  In  the  midst  of  a  conversation  we  have  use  for  a 
name  but  cannot  remember  it,  we  strain  every  nerve  to  seize 
it,  but  the  more  we  pursue  it  the  more  it  seems  to  flee ;  at 
last  we  give  it  up  and  proceed.  But  then  it  happens  an 

1  "W.  James  :  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience. 
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hour  or  two  afterwards, — suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  at  a 
moment  when  we  have  no  use  at  all  for  it,  and  when  our 
attention  is  turned  toward  something  quite  different, — that 
the  name  sought  for  rises  to  the  surface,  distinct,  almost 
obtrusive.  Here  something  has  actually  happened,  a  task 
has  been  performed,  in  which  we  ourselves,  so  to  speak,  have 
not  been  concerned;  it  has  happened  outside  of  the  will- 
directed  consciousness,  in  that  spiritual  department  which 
one  has  decided  to  call  subconsciousness  or  the  subliminal 
life  of  personality. 

Another  case,  in  which  the  idea-domain  is  richer  and  the 
subconscious  work  more  varied  and  intense,  but  which,  as  a 
type,  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  foregoing :  Not  long  ago 
I  was  talking  with  a  young  mathematician  on  this  subject, 
and  he  said :  "  Yes,  I  work  regularly  with  the  subconscious 
mind."  By  this  he  meant :  when  I  am  working  on  a  mathe- 
matical problem  and  see  that  I  am  making  no  progress,  I 
throw  up  the  game,  leave  it  to  itself  as  it  were,  and  wait 
patiently.  One  day  it  comes  mounting  into  the  conscious- 
ness, if  not  solved,  at  least  in  a  new  form,  with  new  points 
of  view,  new-laid  roads  to  be  tried ;  it  has  lain  and  perfected 
itself  in  the  mould  of  subconsciousness,  has  become  permeated 
with  analogies  and  the  material  of  memory,  has  wandered  on 
roads  of  association,  roads  of  which  the  conscious  mind  has 
no  conception." 

This  is  certainly  an  experience  that  all  who  have  had  to 
do  productive  mental  work  have  had  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree ;  but  it  is — among  scientific  men — especially  the  case 
with  mathematicians.  Thus  it  is  told  of  the  Norwegian 
mathematician,  Sophus  Lie,  that  he  often  awoke  at  night 
with  an  actual  visionary  insight  into  mathematical  problems 
with  which  he  had  been  occupied,  and  that  he  would  have 
to  get  out  of  bed  and  make  a  note  of  his  vision  in  order  to 
preserve  it. 

All  such  cases — as  well  as  the  ordinary  forgetting  of 
names  and  then  remembering  them — have  one  thing  in 
common,  that  is,  that  the  initiative  is  taken  in  the  conscious 
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mind,  within  the  threshold ;  consciousness  has,  so  to  speak, 
sent  a  messenger  for  auxiliaries  who,  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  have  appeared  with  their  assistance,  which  in  the 
more  simple  cases — such  as  remembering  names — has  quite 
satisfied  one's  needs,  and  in  other  cases  has  at  least  brought 
new  impulses  and  outlets. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  that  the  initiative 
comes  from  above — it  may  also  come  from  the  opposite 
direction. 

Many  of  you  have  certainly  experienced  the  following : 
You  leave  home  in  the  morning,  go  to  your  office  or  wher- 
ever it  may  be,  stay  away  the  whole  day  ;  all  the  time  there 
has  been  something  seething  within  you,  something  which 
you  seem  to  have  forgotten,  or  simply  something  that  is  not 
as  it  should  be.  When  you  come  home  you  find  that  some 
one  has  been  to  see  you  and  has  stated  that  he  had  an 
engagement  with  you  at  twelve  o'clock.  It  has  happened 
in  this  way :  you  made  the  engagement  in  an  absent-minded 
moment,  it  has  not  reached  beyond  the  threshold  of  conscious- 
ness, or  it  has  sunk  down  beneath  it  again ;  but  in  the 
subconsciousness  it  has  lain  and  worked  though  without 
reaching  that  maturity  which  is  necessary  for  a  fully  con- 
scious appropriation. 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  has  the  bad  habit  of  leaving 
all  her  possessions  behind  her,  and  she  has  rather  often  lost 
objects  of  value  in  this  way.  Every  time  this  has  hap- 
pened to  her,  long  before  she  has  consciously  missed  these 
lost  objects,  she  has  gone  about  with  an  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion, an  indefinite  feeling  that  something  she  does  not  like 
has  happened  to  her, 

In  both  these  cases  the  subconscious  mind  is  acting  inde- 
pendently, without  message  or  command  from  above. 

And  you  can  all  certainly  supply  quantities  of  these 
examples  from  your  own  experiences,  from  stories  of  others, 
and  from  your  reading. 

However,  these  are  sufficient  to  furnish  us  with  a  number 
of  conclusions :  (1)  that  outside  of  our  every-day  conscioue- 
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ness,  there  is,  in  our  spiritual  personality,  another  domain 
which  we  can  agree  to  call  subconsciousness,  (2)  that  through 
this  subconsciousness  we  receive  impressions  and  collect 
experiences,  (3)  that  communication  can  take  place  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  "  threshold,"  (4)  that  this  communication 
may  appear  after  the  initiative  of  the  ordinary  consciousness, 
but  that  (5)  this  subconscious  activity  may  also  take  place 
without  such  an  initiative,  and  may  spontaneously  work 
itself  up  toward  the  threshold. 

Every  human  being  receives  through  his  senses  many 
thousands  of  different  impressions  every  day  from  the  outer 
world,  all  of  which  impressions  have  their  psycho-physical 
effects;  but  the  great  majority  of  these  impressions  become 
(fortunately)  quite  valueless  to  us,  because  we  never  get  an 
inkling  of  their  presence,  as  they  do  not  reach  as  far  as  to 
our  consciousness.  But  none  of  them  disappears — absolutely 
none — at  least  this  is  the  opinion  of  most  psychologists; 
they  all,  without  exception,  are  stored  up  in  our  subcon- 
sciousness, and  even  if  most  of  them  lie  there  of  no  service 
to  our  psychic  personality,  nevertheless  they  may — even  the 
most  fleeting  and  the  dimmest  of  them — under  especially 
favourable  circumstances,  make  themselves  heard  from.  You 
know  the  story  of  the  peasant  girl  who,  when  in  a  fever, 
suddenly  began  to  talk  Latin.  As  might  be  expected,  people 
were  surprised  over  this  wonder,  and  investigated  her  bio- 
graphy in  every  direction  in  order  to  find  an  explanation 
of  the  miracle.  The  only  thing  discovered  was  that  the  girl 
had  once,  many  years  before,  been  a  servant  of  a  clergyman 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  from  Latin  books. 
If  this  story  is  true,  it  is  a  marvellous  and  rare  example  of 
the  persistence  with  which  the  subconsciousness  holds  fast 
to,  and  never  loses  the  effect  of,  an  impression  it  has  once 
received. 

The  scientific  discovery  of  subconsciousness  marks  a  sig- 
nificant addition  to  our  knowledge  of  spiritual  personality ; 
we  can  now  with  certainty  say  at  least  so  much,  that  the 
content  of  personality  is  by  no  means  exhausted  in  the 
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thoughts  which  we  ourselves  direct,  or  imagine  that  we 
direct,  in  the  feelings  that  give  us  a  distinct  sensation  of 
desire  or  non-desire,  the  pictures  that  we  think  we  possess 
with  clearness,  but  that,  in  addition,  there  is  in  us  a  swarm- 
ing life  of  ideas  and  associations  that  come  into  existence 
without  any  co  -  operation  from  our  side,  and  of  whose 
presence  we  only  occasionally  come  to  know. 

Just  as  certain  as  it  is  that  this  duality  has  existed  for 
all  time,  just  so  sure  is  it  that  people  have  also  had  ex- 
periences with  it  and  opinions  on  the  subject;  words  like 
intuition,  inspiration,  &c.,  contain  an  effort  toward  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon,  and  there  are  to  be  found 
in  all  languages  turns  of  expression  which  more  or  less 
perfectly  describe  the  communication  between  the  conscious 
and  the  subconscious  life,  as,  for  example :  "  I  had  a  dim 
notion," — or  much  better:  "Something  arose  in  me."  But 
modern  psychology  was  the  first  to  begin  a  methodical 
study  of  these  conditions,  and  it  has  already  disclosed 
wonderful  things. 

The  subconscious  life,  however,  is  not  equally  developed 
in  all  individuals,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  emana- 
tions from  the  subconsciousness  are  very  different  with 
different  people.  Apart  from  the  many  definitely  patho- 
logical cases,  subconsciousness  seems  to  play  the  greatest 
role  with  natures  religiously  inclined,  and  next  in  indi- 
viduals with  artistic  and  poetic  talent. 

In  the  autobiographies  of  many  poets  we  have  consider- 
able material  of  interest  in  this  connection, — in  the  attempts 
to  describe  to  us  what  takes  place  in  them  during  their 
moments  of  poetic  inspiration.  I  shall  mention  a  few 
examples. 

Alfred  de  Vigny  in  his  preface  to  Chatterton  attempts 
to  account  for  the  actual  transport  that  sometimes  takes 
possession  of  the  poet :  "  Within  his  burning  brain  there 
forms  and  grows  something  that  resembles  a  volcano.  The 
fire  smoulders  weak  and  unnoticed  in  this  crater.  But  the 
moment  of  the  eruption, — does  he  know  when  it  will  come  ? 
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One  might  almost  say  that  he  is  an  outsider  observing  what 
takes  place  within  himself,  it  comes  so  unlooked-for,  and  as 
it  were  from  heaven."  1 

This,  that  he  feels  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  power  active 
in  the  soul,  and  strongly  resembling  as  it  does  the  auto- 
matic writing  with  which  spiritualists  and  theosophists  are 
so  occupied,  seems  to  be  a  feeling  which  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  is  common  to  all  artists  and  poets  of  rank. 

We  have  a  brilliant  illustration  in  the  description  which 
Nietzsche  gives  of  his  spiritual  condition  during  the  crea- 
tion of  Also  sprach  Zarathustra. 

"Has  any  one  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
clear  conception  of  what  the  poets  of  the  great  periods  of 
history  have  called  inspiration  ?  If  not,  I  will  describe  it. 
If  one  has  the  least  remnant  of  superstition  in  him  one  can 
not  in  truth  dismiss  the  idea  that  he  is  only  an  incarnation, 
only  a  mouthpiece,  only  a  medium  for  mighty  powers.  The 
concept '  revelation,'  meaning  that  something  which  stirs  and 
revolutionises  one  in  his  innermost  depths,  suddenly  with 
inexpressible  certainty  and  in  all  details,  becomes  visible 
and  audible,  is  simply  a  description  of  the  condition 
(beschreibt  einfach  den  Thatbestand).  One  hears — one 
does  not  seek;  one  takes — one  does  not  ask  who  it  is 
that  gives;  like  a  flash  of  lightning  a  thought  appears, 
of  a  necessity — formed  without  hesitation — I  was  never 
given  a  choice.  A  transport  whose  enormous  tension  some- 
times dissolves  into  a  stream  of  tears,  while  the  steps  uncon- 
sciously sometimes  dash  forward,  sometimes  become  slower ; 
one  is  literally  '  beside  oneself '  with  the  most  distinct 
consciousness  of  a  multitude  of  delicate  shudderings  and 
sensations  of  affusion  all  the  way  down  to  his  toe-tips ; 
a  depth  of  joy  in  which  the  most  painful  and  the  darkest 
things  do  not  give  the  effect  of  contrast  but  are  as  neces- 

1  Dans  I'inteYieur  de  sa  tete  bruise  se  forme  et  s'accroit  quelque  chose 
de  pareil  a  un  volcau.  Le  feu  couve  lentement  et  sourdement  dans  ce 
cratere.  Mais  le  jour  de  1 'eruption,  le  sait-il?  On  dirait  qu'il  assiste  en 
Stranger  ce  qui  passe  en  lui-meme,  tant  cela  est  celeste  et  imprevu. 
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sary,  something  essential,  a  requisite  colour  in  such  a  sea 
of  light ;  a  sensation  of  rhythm  which  embraces  an  endless 
wealth  of  forms.  All  of  this  happens  in  the  greatest  degree 
involuntarily,  but  as  if  in  a  storm  of  feelings,  feelings  of 
liberty,  of  unconditionalness,  of  power,  of  divinity.  The 
involuntariness  of  the  picture,  of  the  simile,  is  the  most 
marvellous  thing  about  it,  one  has  no  longer  any  notion 
of  what  is  picture,  what  is  simile.  It  all  offers  itself  as  the 
nearest,  the  most  perfect,  the  most  natural  expression.  It 
really  seems,  to  quote  a  line  from  '  Zarathustra,'  as  if  the 
things  themselves  came  and  asked  to  be  used  as  similes : 
'  Here  all  things  come  affectionately  to  your  speech  and 
caress  you,  for  they  wish  to  ride  on  your  back.  On  every 
simile  you  ride  toward  every  truth.  Here  the  word  and 
the  word  -  casket  of  all  being  rises  up  for  you ;  all  being 
will  become  words,  all  that  is  to  be  will  learn  to  speak 
of  you.'  This  is  my  experience  of  inspiration;  I  do  not 
doubt  that  one  must  go  many  thousands  of  years  back  to 
find  one  who  dares  to  say  to  me — it  is  also  mine."  1 

In  this  eloquent  description  we  do  not  need  to  fix  our 
attention  on,  or  allow  ourselves  to  be  disturbed  by,  the  word 
"inspiration,"  which  Nietzsche  himself  did  not  believe  in 
particularly,  but  which  he  only  used  as  the  current  word 
to  signify  that  which  he  wished  to  describe.  We  easily  see 
that  Nietzsche  means  much  the  same  as  Alfred  de  Vigny. 
When  de  Vigny  writes  that  the  poet  "  observes  what  takes 
place  in  him  as  if  he  were  an  outsider;  it  comes  so  un- 
looked-for, and  as  it  were  from  heaven,"  it  answers  exactly 
to  what  Nietzsche  expresses  in  a  little  more  detail  in  the 
words,  "  all  of  this  happens  in  the  greatest  degree  involun- 
tarily, but  as  if  in  a  storm  of  feelings,  feelings  of  liberty, 
of  unconditionalness,  of  power,  of  divinity." 

And  if  we  read  William  James'  highly  interesting  work 
1  Varieties  of  Eeligious  Experience,'  we  find  a  great  number 
of  similar  cases.  Especially  the  chapter  on  "  Conversions  " 
contains  a  number  of  striking  analogies.  I  mention  a  single 

1  Nietzsche's  Werke  (Taschen  Ausgabe),  vii.  (pp.  xxiv.-xxvi.) 
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example,  David  Brainerd's  description  of  his  own  conver- 
sion: ".  .  .  Having  thus  been  endeavouring  to  pray — 
though,  as  I  thought,  very  stupid  and  senseless — for  near 
half  an  hour;  then,  as  I  was  walking  in  a  thick  grove, 
unspeakable  glory  seemed  to  open  to  the  apprehension  of 
my  soul.  I  do  not  mean  any  external  brightness,  nor  any 
imagination  of  a  body  of  light,  but  it  was  a  new  inward 
apprehension  or  view  that  I  had  of  God,  such  as  I  never 
had  before,  nor  anything  which  had  the  least  resemblance 
to  it.  I  had  no  particular  apprehension  of  any  one  person 
in  the  Trinity,  either  the  Father,  the  Son,  or  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
but  it  appeared  to  be  Divine  glory.  My  soul  rejoiced  with 
joy  unspeakable  to  see  such  a  God,  such  a  glorious  Divine 
Being;  and  I  was  inwardly  pleased  and  satisfied  that  he 
should  be  God  over  all  for  ever  and  ever.  My  soul  was 
so  captivated  and  delighted  with  the  excellency  of  God  that 
I  was  even  swallowed  up  in  him ;  at  least  to  that  degree 
that  I  had  no  thought  about  my  own  salvation,  and  scarce 
reflected  that  there  was  such  a  creature  as  myself.  I  con- 
tinued in  this  state  of  inward  joy,  peace,  and  astonishment, 
till  near  dark  without  any  sensible  abatement;  and  then 
began  to  think  and  examine  what  I  had  seen;  and  felt 
sweetly  composed  in  my  mind  all  the  evening  following. 
I  felt  myself  in  a  new  world,  and  everything  about  me 
appeared  in  a  different  aspect  from  what  it  was  wont 
to  do.  .  .  ."i 

What  here  happened  to  David  Brainerd  has  considerable 
likeness  to  what  the  two  poets  tell,  not  exactly  in  the 
content  of  their  visions,  but  in  the  spiritual  conditions  in 
which  they  found  themselves.  Brainerd,  too,  just  as  de 
Vigny  did,  felt  like  a  stranger  observing  what  took  place  in 
himself,  and,  like  Nietzsche,  he  could  also  think  himself — 
and,  on  account  of  his  religious  belief,  with  much  more  con- 
viction than  Nietzsche, — "only  incarnation,  only  a  mouth- 
piece, only  a  medium." 

This  is  the  permanent  and  most  typical  characteristic  in 

1  James,  pp.  213,  214. 
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that  process  which  takes  place  during  poetic  production,  as 
well  as  under  religious  awakening ;  and  if  we  dare  explain 
these  processes  as  sudden,  though  long-prepared  emanations 
from  the  subconscious  to  the  conscious  life,  nothing  could  be 
more  natural.  What  occurs  in  the  subliminal  soul  indeed 
takes  place  in  another  world,  the  impressions  that  are 
received,  the  idea  -  associations  that  arise  —  the  thoughts 
that  are  born  —  all  these  things  happen  involuntarily, 
without  the  slightest  labour,  without  the  slightest  effort  of 
will,  without  the  slightest  spiritual  participation  from  our 
side.  We  simply  know  nothing  about  it,  and  when  these 
emanations — from  some  reason  or  other — burst  forth,  we 
feel  it  as  though  it  were  something  coming  from  without ; 
indeed,  in  reality,  it  does  come  from  without,  from  a  domain 
lying  outside  our  consciousness,  by  which  the  only  world  of 
which  we  have  the  least  knowledge  is  limited.  Indeed,  they 
are  truly  revelations,  revelations  from  a  world  other  than 
that  in  which  we  daily  live,  revelations  which  are  freely 
given,  and  which  thereby  are  so  different  in  nature  from  our 
usual  mental  activity,  during  which  we  approach  slowly, 
step  by  step,  with  purposes  directed  by  will,  an  aim  of  which 
we  are  fully  conscious.  No  wonder  that  every  one  who 
passes  through  such  a  crisis  talks  of  inspiration  and  illu- 
mination, of  visitations  from  Divinity  and  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
if,  as  Nietzsche  says,  a  man  has  the  least  spark  of  super- 
stition in  his  soul,  he  simply  cannot  do  otherwise  than  feel 
himself  "as  only  incarnation,  only  a  mouthpiece,  only  a 
medium." 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  new  investigations  of  sub- 
consciousness  throw  a  surprising  light  on  man's  spiritual 
life,  and  that  they  give  us  a  new  conception,  especially  of 
the  so-called  religious  awakenings,  which  in  the  future 
must  be  looked  upon  seriously  as  psychological  realities, 
no  longer  to  be  dismissed  as  nonsense,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  they  have  undoubtedly  played  a  conspicuous  role  in 
the  life  and  history  of  man.  Through  the  scientific  dis- 
covery and  investigation  of  the  subliminal  mental  life,  we 
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can  hope  to  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  religious  nature 
of  man,  and  into  the  nature  of  geniuses,  as  well  as  into  that 
of  ordinary  human  souls.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
that  by  this  route  we  cannot  attain  any  absolute  estimate 
of  the  content  of  subconscious  revelations ;  or,  if  we  keep  to 
the  religious  side — which  is  the  subject  closest  to  all  our 
hearts — neither  is  there  here  any  prospect  of  our  obtaining 
any  proofs  of  the  purpose  of  the  world  or  of  the  existence  of 
God — but  not  of  the  opposite  either.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  examples  of  men  of  distinguished  scientific  talent,  like 
William  James,  whose  study  of  the  subconscious  mind  has 
resulted,  not  in  the  belief  that  they  could  offer  any  logical 
proof  of  it,  but  in  a  religious  conviction  of  the  existence  of 
spiritual,  supernatural  guiding  powers. 

We  have  all  had  moments  when  we  have  felt  something 
of  that  which  Nietzsche  describes,  at  least  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  understand  him,  when  he  writes :  "  All  of  it  happens 
in  the  greatest  degree  involuntarily,  but  as  if  in  a  storm  of 
feelings,  feelings  of  liberty,  of  unconditionalness,  of  power, 
of  divinity."  We  have  all  of  us  had  moments  when  we  have 
perceived  the  feeling  of  life  itself  stream  through  us  with  blessed 
power,  moments  of  transport  over  a  self-effacing  sympathy 
with  the  universe,  of  all  -  permeating  harmony,  flashes  of 
illumination  which  blaze  in  our  consciousness,  and  for  a 
second  fill  us  with  a  sea  of  light  and  give  us  the  feeling  of 
an  unfathomable  depth  of  happiness,  where  all  contradic- 
tions disappear  and  even  the  most  painful  and  the  darkest 
things  seem  to  be  necessary  elements  of  existence ;  moments 
when  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the  unavoidable  in  holy  joy 
at  belonging  to  existence  itself,  at  being  no  more  than  a  part 
of  life  itself,  of  world-wisdom,  of  God.  Such  moments, 
which  always  come  suddenly  and  apparently  quite  un- 
expectedly, are  the  streams  of  subconsciousness  which 
burst  without  warning  over  the  threshold  of  consciousness 
only  to  disappear  again.  They  are,  naturally,  no  proof— 
subconsciousness,  on  the  whole,  never  undertakes  to  prove 
anything, — but  it  is  indeed  by  no  means  inconceivable  that 
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they  may  be — at  any  rate  they  have  been  interpreted  by 
many  as  an  evidence  of,  a  messenger  from  a  supernatural 
world.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the  subconscious  mind 
may  be  the  organ  for  the  perception  of  human  connection 
with  a  divine  reality,  and  that  there  may  thus  be  more  truth 
in  the  old  conviction  in  regard  to  inspiration  than  our  sober 
time  is  inclined  to  agree  to. 

This  is  a  possibility,  but,  it  is  to  be  noted,  a  possibility 
that  cannot  be  made  an  object  of  rational  investigation,  but 
only  of  belief  or  religious  conviction.  Personally,  I  cannot 
boast  of  having  such  a  conviction ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
try  to  account  for  its  psychological  existence,  as,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  some  similarity  between  it  and  the  ex- 
perience I  have  attempted  to  describe  in  the  foregoing  pages 
— that  which  came  to  Eousseau  that  summer  day  on  the  road 
to  Vincennes.  And  so  we  may  now  proceed  to  apply  our 
results  in  regard  to  subconsciousness  to  the  special  case 
which  concerns  us  here. 

Eousseau  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  highly  talented 
both  religiously  and  artistically,  at  once  prophet,  poet,  and 
musician.  Or,  in  other  words,  he  possessed  just  those 
qualities  that  are,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  condition  for  a 
rich  expansion  of  the  subconsciousness,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  a  lively  communication  between  the  psychic 
spheres  on  each  side  of  the  threshold.  We  may  add  to  this 
a  disposition  to  sickliness;  if  it  is  an  exaggeration  sans 
phrase  to  describe  him  as  pronouncedly  hysterical,1  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  had  a  tendency  toward  hysteria.  His 
will  was  weak  from  birth,  and  did  not  become  stronger 
through  education ;  he  was  a  slave  to  storms  of  passions  that 
rent  his  soul.  If  we  look  back  over  the  course  of  his  life  as 
far  as  we  have  followed  him  up  to  this  time,  we  see  that  it 
was  but  rarely  that  he  himself  sat  at  the  rudder  and 
directed  the  course,  he  floated  and  drifted  about,  a  victim 
of  circumstances  and  whims  and  impulses ;  he  wandered 

1  A.  Espinas  :  Le  "  Systeme  "  de  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  Revue  Internationale 
de  1'enseignement,  xxxi.,  138-153. 
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about  like  a  dreamer,  half  awake ;  he  himself  says  expressly, 
that  he  moved  about  among  places  and  people  without  ever 
seeing  or  hearing  anything,  or  being  conscious  of  anything ; 
impressions,  so  to  speak,  floated  past  his  retina  and 
tympanum  without  for  the  moment  reaching  deeper,  but 
they  settled  in  his  subconsciousness,  where  they  grew  and 
formed  associations,  and  one  day  they  were  to  disclose  them- 
selves ;  and  long  after  the  experience  the  pictures  may  have 
risen  up  with  a  distinctness  and  accuracy  that  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  reproduce  them  with  the  greatest  faith- 
fulness and  in  finest  detail.  By  the  help  of  this  belated 
visionary  memory,  such  as  it  shows  itself  in  *  Confessions,'  we 
are  able  to  follow,  step  by  step,  this  storing  process,  to  see 
how  his  subconscious  soul,  little  by  little,  fed  itself  on  im- 
pressions which  took  root  in  his  soul  and  grew — for  a  long 
time  without  reaching  wholly  up  to  the  threshold. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  this  luxuriant  growth  was 
going  forward  in  the  underworld,  Eousseau  of  course,  like 
all  of  us,  was  obliged  to  live  in  the  world  of  reality.  When 
conditions  in  Mme.  de  Warens'  house  became  such  that 
he  had  to  leave,  he  stood  bereft  and  alone,  and  had  only 
himself  to  rely  upon  in  order  to  exist.  He  went  to  Paris 
and  was  obliged  to  conquer  a  place  for  himself  there  in  one 
way  or  another.  He  finally  opened  his  eyes  to  the  con- 
ditions that  confronted  him  there  and  to  which  he  was  forced 
to  subject  himself,  and  he  could  hardly  make  a  mistake  as 
to  the  routes  that  would  lead  him  to  his  goal.  He  tried  to 
ally  himself  to  the  circles  that  could  help  him,  paid  calls  on 
women  of  influence,  secured  admission  to  the  salons,  asserted 
himself  in  every  way  possible,  tried  to  adopt  the  prevalent 
tastes,  to  assimilate  the  standards  of  life-values  that  were 
popular,  conducted  himself  like  a  wise  parvenu  with  ambitious 
aspirations. 

But  deep  down  within  him  there  constantly  muttered  a 
still  inarticulate  protest;  the  Genevan  in  him  revolted 
against  the  worldly  splendour  he  saw  about  him,  the  vaga- 
bond was  sometimes  seized  by  an  inexpressible  longing  to 
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get  away  from  the  golden  cage  of  the  artificial  world  in 
which  he  felt  imprisoned,  the  democrat  was  offended  in  his 
innermost  depths  at  the  sight  of  the  social  chasms  that 
separated  human  beings,  the  mystic  shivered  in  the  cold 
atmosphere  of  intellect  in  which  he  moved.  Something 
of  all  this  crept  unguardedly  into  those  miserable  youthful 
poems  in  which  he  stumblingly  tried  to  sing  the  melodies 
sanctioned  by  the  taste  of  the  day.  There  was  a  glaring 
opposition  between  the  strong,  though  obscure,  longings  of 
his  deepest  instincts  and  his  calculations  of  what  his  upstart- 
mind  believed  reality  demanded  of  him.  He  had  a  vague 
idea  of  this  opposition,  but  for  a  long  time,  as  he  says  in 
'  Dialogues/  it  was  only  a  "  sentiment  sourd,  une  notion 
confuse";  the  pressure  of  opinion  was  stronger  than  the 
voice  of  instinct,  and  he  sought  his  goal  for  a  long  time 
on  the  much-travelled  roads  of  fortune.  But  when  he  saw 
that  they  did  not  advance  him  a  step,  that  he  never  had  any 
luck,  when  he  realised  that  the  most  worthy  gentlemen  of 
the  Academy  had  dismissed  his  marvellous  musical  invention 
without  investigating  it,  when  he  found  no  opening  to  the 
theatre,  when  his  brilliant  debut  in  diplomacy  ended  in  a 
hopeless  fiasco  on  account  of  the  malice  and  injustice  of  the 
world, — then  his  instincts,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
opposition,  swelled  to  a  rising  rebellion,  the  subconscious 
powers  grew,  mounting  gradually  but  steadily,  and  the  wall 
that  up  to  this  time  had  cut  off  the  possibility  of  conscious 
appropriation,  became  thinner  and  thinner.  At  last  only  a 
gentle  push  was  needed  to  burst  through  it. 

Eousseau's  soul  was  heaving  thus  in  tremendous  ferment 
on  that  October  day  when,  wandering  toward  Vincennes 
with  the  'Mercure  de  France'  in  his  hand,  his  eye  fell  on 
the  question  of  the  Dijon  Academy:  Has  the  progress  of 
the  sciences  and  the  arts  contributed  to  corrupt  or  to  purify 
morals  ? 

Art  and  science,  these  were  the  gods  at  whose  feet  all  his 
contemporaries  lay  prostrate  and  to  whom  public  opinion 
had  forced  him  to  kneel — this  was  the  gilding  on  the 
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corrupt  culture  he  saw  about  him.  They  became  the  symbols 
of  the  world  that  he  had  again  and  again  tried  in  vain  to 
conquer,  that  hostile  world  to  which  his  instincts  had  bowed, 
but  always  rebelliously. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  this  question  became  the 
gentle  push  that  was  needed. 

The  wall  burst  and  in  streamed  a  torrent  of  impressions 
and  feelings  that  had  long  lain  struggling  in  vain  to  become 
a  part  of  the  fully  awakened  consciousness.  An  unceasing 
succession  of  pictures — far-off  memories  from  the  Geneva  of 
his  youth  arose  in  him ;  he  saw  again  the  serious  and  un- 
selfish citizens  who,  without  thinking  of  their  own  advantage, 
dedicated  their  lives  to  the  welfare  of  the  republic,  brilliant 
heroes  from  Plutarch,  the  beloved  companion  of  his  childhood 
and  youth,  proud  and  courageous  men,  whom  no  suffering, 
no  privation,  no  toil  was  able  to  crush  or  make  falter; 
wonderful  landscapes  floated  before  his  inner  eye,  he  saw 
the  glow  of  the  Alps  in  the  fading  light  of  the  setting  sun, 
he  felt  the  morning  breeze  freshen  his  mind,  while  the 
twittering  birds  greeted  the  dawning  day,  and  once  more  he 
seemed  to  be  wandering  on  foot  in  God's  free  nature,  talk- 
ing with  the  peasants  who  led  their  simple,  innocent,  peaceful 
lives  free  of  intrigue  and  in  confiding  happiness;  an  army  of 
thoughts  which  at  some  time  or  other  he  had  industriously 
collected  or  thought  himself  streamed  in  over  him  and 
acquired  new  significance,  forgotten  moods  from  days  long 
since  departed  revisited  him,  indignant  hours  in  offence 
over  the  injustice  of  the  world,  devout  moments  in  self- 
forgetful  worship, — this  world  of  ideas  and  feelings  passed 
at  full  speed  through  his  enraptured  soul.  None  of  them 
lingered,  but  all  were  there  and  joined  together  to  build 
themselves  up  in  a  comprehensive  synthesis,  to  a  glisten- 
ingly  clear  view  of  a  new  world,  a  higher  life,  where  human 
beings  without  harming  each  other  and  without  coveting 
vain  honour  abandoned  themselves  in  innocent  simplicity 
to  the  joy  for  which  they  were  created  by  nature.  On  the 
background  of  this  brilliant  ideal  world  all  the  worldly 
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splendour  which  had  heretofore  dazzled  Rousseau's  eyes 
became  dimmed,  the  actual  world  in  which  he  had  moved 
seemed  to  him  to  lie  in  a  sinister  and  sinful  darkness,  where 
the  human  throng  overturned  each  other  in  a  wild  and  cruel 
struggle  for  booty,  where  it  behoved  all  to  enter  into  a  god- 
less rivalry  in  which  every  man  took  part  in  order  to  snatch 
for  himself  a  little  more  gold,  a  little  more  glory,  a  little 
more  distinction  than  another ;  a  world  of  falsity,  hypocrisy, 
and  dissimulation,  where  all  went  about  with  a  smooth 
veneer  of  deceitful  politeness,  and  smiled  upon  each  other 
so  as  not  to  be  duped  by  each  other.  And,  as  in  a  flash  of 
lightning,  it  became  clear  to  him  what  human  creatures 
were  and  what  they  might  be.  By  a  fateful  mistake  in  the 
history  of  humanity,  the  world  had  been  set  upon  its  head 
and  values  confused ;  it  was  necessary  to  turn  back  and  find 
again  the  true  values  that  nature  had  distinctly  enough 
pointed  out. 

This  was  the  content,  more  or  less  faintly  intimated, 
of  that  vision  which  revealed  itself  in  Rousseau's  soul  on  the 
way  to  Vincennes ;  he  says  himself  that  it  came  over  him 
with  such  power  that  it  took  his  breath  away  and  he  had 
to  lie  down  under  one  of  the  trees  of  the  avenue,  and  during 
the  course  of  the  revelation  he  became  seized  with  such 
violent  mental  emotion  that  he  afterwards  found  the  whole 
front  of  his  vest  wet  with  tears,  although  he  had  not  been 
aware  of  having  wept,  exactly  as  Nietzsche,  who  speaks  of 
"a  transport  whose  enormous  tension  sometimes  dissolved 
into  a  stream  of  tears,"  during  the  creation  of  Zarathustra. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Rousseau  described  his  experience 
as  an  inspiration, — for  he  also  felt  as  Alfred  de  Vigny  did, 
who  observed  what  took  place  in  himself  as  if  he  were  a 
stranger ;  he  also,  just  as  Nietzsche  did,  believed  himself  to  be 
"  only  incarnation,  only  a  mouthpiece,  only  a  medium."  But 
after  what  we  have  now  developed,  what  happened  must, 
to  sum  up,  be  explained  thus :  The  academic  question  acted 
as  an  explosion  on  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  it  forced 
a  breach;  through  this  breach  there  suddenly  streamed  a 
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flood  composed  of  all  the  memories,  all  the  indignation,  all 
the  moods,  in  short  all  the  psychic  stuff  that,  gained 
through  inheritance,  race,  and  early  experience,  lay  settled 
in  his  subconsciousness ;  a  new  road  of  communication  was 
formed  between  the  psychic  spheres  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
threshold,  and  on  this  road  he,  so  to  speak,  came  into 
possession  of  himself,  became  a  self-conscious  possessor  of 
his  own  instincts,  which  he  felt  that  in  the  future  he  could 
follow  in  trustful  safety.  In  other  words,  he  experienced  a 
new  crisis  which  became  decisive  for  his  personality,  for  his 
life,  for  his  actions,  for  his  works. 

This  is  not  merely  of  psychological  interest,  but — through 
the  psychological — is  also  of  great  significance  in  the  history 
of  the  mind.  For  Rousseau's  awakening  was  not  without 
results  to  the  world;  the  revelation  of  the  subconscious 
power  of  the  soul  which  took  place  in  him  became  in  many 
things  decisive  for  the  course  of  the  intellectual  life  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  still  more  so  for  those  who  lived  in  the 
period  immediately  succeeding. 

If,  after  having  become  familiar  with  Rousseau's  life,  we 
read  the  biographies  of  the  other  great  men  of  the  day, 
Montesquieu,  d'Alembert,  even  Diderot,  we  find  nothing  in 
their  lives  to  compare  with  such  a  decisive  awakening  nor  one 
possible  of  being  so  exactly  located ;  their  mental  growth 
proceeds  evenly  and  not  by  fits  and  starts,  in  the  clear  day- 
light of  consciousness,  without  any  mystical  bursting  over 
its  threshold. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  examine  a  little  later  period — 
the  next  generation  after  Rousseau,  and  read  biographies 
of  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  of  the  German,  Northern,  and 
French  romanticists,  we  see  that  it  has  almost  become  the 
rule ;  almost  all  of  them  have  had  in  their  lives  such  visionary 
moments,  in  which  the  scales  fell  from  their  eyes,  in  which 
they  suddenly  became  aware  of  the  entire  coherence  of  life 
or  whatever  they  may  call  it. 

It  is  so  usual  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that 
Rousseau  founded  a  school,  that  it  had  become  cant  and 
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affectation,  a  misplaced  fashion,  and  that  every  man  who 
wished  to  amount  to  anything  considered  himself  obliged 
to  live  through  such  a  crisis  as  the  criterion  of  his  genius. 
And  of  course  there  may  be  something  in  this,  the  power 
of  suggestion  is  great;  for  example,  when  we  read  the 
numerous  collections  of  letters  which  date  from  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  and  see  the  overwhelming 
flood  of  tears  that  flows  from  all  these  pens,  we  do  not  feel 
sure  that  all  this  is  genuine,  we  cannot  quite  believe  that 
there  is  any  sort  of  reasonable  relation  between  the  soul's 
real  emotion  and  all  this  exaggerated  humidity. 

But  we  must  not  on  this  account  exaggerate  the  signific- 
ance of  fashion's  power,  for  if  we  take  into  consideration  all 
the  really  important  men  who  have  gone  through  conversions 
similar  to  Eousseau's  and  the  serious  effects  these  experiences 
have  had  on  their  lives  and  works,  the  explanation  is  too 
facile  and  quite  unsatisfactory. 

We  must  certainly  look  deeper  for  it.  If  we  widen  the 
field  of  our  observation  to  include  larger  domains  of  the 
intellectual  history  of  mankind,  I  think  we  shall  see  that  in 
intellectual  or  strongly  critical  periods,  there  will  appear 
few  or  no  crises,  but  that  they  will  be  frequent  and  regular 
at  times  when  the  emotional  life  is  strong,  and  the  inhibit- 
ing powers  less  predominant. 

In  other  words :  criticism  and  logic  cut  off  the  cum- 
munication  between  the  conscious  and  the  subconscious  life, 
while  on  the  other  hand  a  strong  life  of  the  feelings,  dream- 
ing, contemplation,  and  such,  favour  intercourse  between 
them. 

Eousseau's  historical  importance  was  just  this,  that  he 
opened  up  channels  which  had  long  been  choked,  that  he 
broke  through  the  rind  of  intellectual  routine  which  was 
about  to  kill  the  emotional  life  in  the  depths  of  the  soul, 
that  he  cleared  a  way  for  the  passage  of  passion,  of  dreams, 
of  longing  for  eternity,  of  mysticism. 

Or  in  other  words :  he  was  the  first  great  romanticist. 
Lasserre  is  certainly  right  when  he  says :  "  Rousseau  is  not 
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the  forerunner  of  romanticism,  he  is  romanticism  itself 
purely  and  simply.  There  is  not  a  theory,  not  a  system,  not 
a  form  of  emotion,  which  later  had  the  right  to  be  called 
romantic,  that  is  not  recommended  and  authorised  by 
his  works.  Nor  do  I  find,  in  all  the  ideas,  passions  and 
fancies  which  constitute  the  content  of  his  eloquence,  any- 
thing that  may  not  be  described  as  romantic.  There  is 
nothing  in  romanticism  that  is  not  Kousseau,  nothing  in 
Eousseau  that  is  not  romantic."  1 

Nor  is  Lasserre  wholly  wrong  when  he — like  Seillere 2 — 
treats  Eousseau  and  romanticism  as  a  disease.  For  while  it 
is  certainly  true  that  the  romantic  renaissance  had  already 
become  an  historic  necessity,  neither  is  it  to  be  denied  that 
the  new  ideals  which  Kousseau  brought  into  the  light  of  day 
were  encumbered  with  many  weaknesses;  and  Eousseau's 
life  and  works,  as  well  as  romanticism's  later  course,  bear 
sufficient  evidence,  not  only  of  precious  and  indispensable 
riches,  but  also  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  disease — fever, 
fantasies  and  hallucinations. 

It  is  important  here  not  to  look  too  long  at  either 
extreme ;  but  so  much  I  think  one  may  say  with  certainty, 
that  those  who,  like  Lasserre  and  Seillere,  see  in  romanticism 
only  a  regrettable  and  fatal  sickness,  are  considerably  farther 
from  the  truth  than  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  opposite 
partiality.  However,  we  shall  have  many  occasions  to 
return  to  this  when  we  estimate  Eousseau's  separate  works 
and  thoughts. 

What  concerns  us  is  the  awakening  that  we  are  treating 
for  the  moment.  But  even  here  we  can  certainly  find  both 
strength  and  weakness  in  Eousseau's  contribution.  For 
indeed  the  revelation  did  not  come  from  above  but  from 
within,  and  it  bore  signs  both  of  his  genius  and  of  his  weak- 
nesses. The  vision  in  which  he  saw  the  future  world  that 

1  Pierre  Lasserre  :  Le  romanticisme  frai^ais  (Paris,  1908),  i.  ed.  Mercure 
de  France,  pp.  14-15. 

2  Seillere  calls  the  3rd  volume  of  his  Philosophic  de  I'impeYialisme — Le 
mal  romantique. 
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so  overpowered  him  with  its  tremendous  beauty  could  not, 
by  its  very  nature,  be  complete,  for  it  was  composed  of 
elements  of  Eousseau's  own  soul,  and  on  that  account 
suffered  under  the  failings  of  his  character,  his  intelligence, 
his  education.  That  this  was  actually  the  case  we  shall 
see  when  we  now,  leaving  the  awakening  and  its  psychic 
course,  go  over  to  study  the  outburst,  the  first  outburst,  the 
first  'Discours.' 
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XIX. 

THE  OUTBURST. 

IN  two  of  the  three  references  in  which  Eousseau  mentions 
his  experience  on  the  road  to  Vincennes,  he  reports  that  the 
vision,  as  a  coherent  whole,  disappeared,  he  retained  an 
indelible  impression  of  its  wealth  and  clearness,  but  he  was 
never  again  able  to  call  forth  all  the  details  that  had  revealed 
themselves  to  him  at  the  decisive  moment  with  sparkling 
clearness.  "  Oh,  if  I  could  have  written  down  only  a  fourth 
part  of  what  I  saw  and  felt  under  that  tree.  .  .  .  All  that 
I  could  retain  of  the  many  truths  that  illuminated  me 
during  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  were  later 
scattered  about,  though  in  feeble  form,  in  the  three  most 
important  of  my  writings,  namely  the  treatises  on  the 
Sciences,  on  Inequality  and  on  Education  "  (second  letter 
to  Malesherbes).  "From  the  living  flame  which  then  blazed 
up  in  his  soul  there  came  sparks  which  have  been  seen  to 
glisten  in  his  writings  in  the  course  of  ten  years  of  delirium 
and  fever  ..."  (second  Dialogue). 

Only  feeble  and  scattered  glimpses  of  his  vision,  only 
sparks  of  the  flame  that  burned  in  his  soul,  this  is  what 
we  can  see  in  Rousseau's  writings ;  the  rest  continued  to  be 
no  more  than  an  experience  of  his  own,  one  which  he  was 
never  able  to  communicate  fully  to  any  one. 

This  too  bears  the  stamp  of  the  same  truthfulness  and 
psychologic  probability  that  marks  Rousseau's  entire  report 
of  his  crisis ;  it  is  quite  in  harmony  with  what  others,  who 
have  ^had  similar  experiences,  have  had£  to  relate,  and  we 
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ordinary  creatures  have  certainly  all  of  us,  in  all 
modesty,  lived  through  something  similar ;  moments  when 
we  have  felt  something  rush  through  our  souls  with  over- 
whelming power  and  wealth,  but  which  has  become  so 
miserably  meagre  and  poor  when  we  have  tried  to  seize  it 
and  put  it  into  words. 

Well — the  feeble  sparks  which  Eousseau  modestly  thinks 
are  scattered  about  in  his  works,  were  at  least  brilliant 
enough  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  whole  world,  and 
burning  enough  to  kindle  the  most  violent  passions  into 
full  flame  to  this  very  day. 

This  was  true  even  of  his  first  writing,  his  real  debut,  the 
immediate  fruit  of  the  academic  question  which  for  the  sake 
of  shortness  one  generally  is  in  the  habit  of  calling  '  Le 
Premier  Discours ' — the  treatise  on  science. 

This  was,  first  and  foremost,  a  violent  protest,  an  outburst 
of  that  hatred  which  in  the  course  of  time  had  accumulated  in 
Eousseau's  soul — a  vehement  attack  on  the  times  and  its 
idols.  It  is  indeed  always  thus,  the  new  grows  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old,  the  sons  consume  the  fathers,  says  Heine,  and 
the  symbol  of  the  sons  with  their  fists  clenched  against  their 
fathers  augurs  the  appearance  of  a  new  generation.  Even 
such  a  positive  spirit  as  Bjornson's  made  its  first  appearance 
with  its  weapons  turned  against  Welhaven  and  the  prevalent 
moonshine-poetry,  and  we  who  belong  to  an  older  generation 
have  already  lived  through  three  violent  changes  of  front. 

A  man  of  original  spirit  is  by  his  very  nature  always 
isolated  and  lives  in  opposition  to  the  powerful,  and  before 
he  begins  to  build  his  own  work,  he  must  clear  the  ground, 
remove  everything  that  stands  in  the  way  of  it.  £mile  Zola 
significantly  called  his  first  book  '  Mes  haines ' — my  hatreds. 
"  Hatred  is  holy,"  he  says,  "  it  is  the  indignation  of  strong 
and  mighty  hearts,  it  is  the  belligerent  contempt  that  those 
whom  mediocrity  and  stupidity  offend,  feel  for  them.  To 
hate  is  to  love,  it  is  to  feel  one's  soul  warm  and  noble, 
it  is  to  live  abundantly  in  contempt  of  all  ignominy  and 
stupidity. 
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"  Hatred  consoles,  hatred  exercises  justice,  hatred  broadens. 

"  After  every  rebellion  against  the  fatuity  of  the  times,  I 
felt  myself  younger  and  more  courageous.  I  made  hatred 
and  pride  the  two  regular  guests  of  my  soul.  I  found  plea- 
sure in  isolating  myself  and  in  hating,  in  my  isolation, 
everything  that  offended  justice  and  truth. 

"  If  I  am  worth  anything  at  all,  it  is  because  I  am  alone 
and  because  I  hate." 

And  after  having  summed  up  all  those  phenomena  of  the 
day  that  were  the  object  of  his  contempt  and  hatred,  Zola 
closes  his  introduction  with  these  words : 

"  And  now  you  know  what  I  love,  now  you  know  the 
beautiful  passions  of  my  youth." 

Eousseau  too  might  have  called  his  first  book  'Mes 
names,'  and,  like  Zola,  after  having  poured  forth  his  hatred, 
he  might  have  addressed  himself  to  his  readers  in  the  same 
words,  "  And  now  you  know  what  I  love,  now  you  know  the 
passions  of  my  youth." 

Kousseau's  first  '  Discours '  falls  into  two  divisions,  which, 
it  is  true,  sometimes  encroach  upon  each  other ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  arrangement  is  observed  so  that  the  first  part  is 
essentially  descriptive,  the  second  essentially  argumentative; 
the  first  part  attempts  to  prove  the  statement  that  the  pro- 
gress of  sciences  always  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  debasement 
of  morals,  while  the  other  part  tries  to  show  that  this  con- 
temporaneity is,  at  the  same  time,  a  condition  of  cause  and 
effect,  that  the  progress  of  science  is  the  cause,  or  one  of  the 
causes,  of  the  destruction  of  morality.1 

Even  in  the  introductory  words  we  see  a  self-confidence 
that  Kousseau  shows  here  for  the  first  time ;  while  a  few 
years  before,  in  TAllee  de  Sylvie'  (1746),  he  was  seen  still  to 
be  vacillating  between  his  instincts  and  his  reason,  finally  to 
acknowledge  the  latter  to  be  right,  now  there  is  no  doubt  in 

i  In  his  reply  to  Gautier,  Rousseau  himself  sums  up  the  contents  of  his 
treatise  with  these  words: — "  Apres  avoir  employe  la  premiere  partie  de  mon 
discours  a  prouver  que  ces  choses  avaient  tou jours  march<$  ensemble,  j'ai 
destine  la  seconde  a  montrer  qu'en  effet  1'une  tenait  a  1'autre." 
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his  heart.  He  understands  well  enough,  he  says,  that  the 
honourable  academy  will  find  it  difficult  to  reward  a  man 
who  dares  to  attack  science  in  an  address  to  one  of  the 
world's  most  learned  societies.  But  when  all  is  said,  the 
point  for  him  is  indeed  not  to  mistreat  science,  but  to  defend 
virtue,  and  he  relies  on  the  justice  of  the  noble  gentlemen. 
But  even  if  this  hope  should  not  be  fulfilled,  he  is  neverthe- 
less conscious  of  having  expressed  his  own  conviction,  "  and 
there  is  one  prize  at  any  rate  that  I  cannot  fail  to  win ;  that 
I  will  find  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

First  Part. — Almost  from  the  very  beginning  Eousseau 
expands  the  academic  question  considerably,  he  does  no 
more  than  hint  in  the  first  lines  at  the  limitation  which  lies 
in  the  words  rttdblissement ;  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  treatise  he  eliminates  it  absolutely,  and  treats 
the  problem  from  a  quite  general  point  of  view  :  the  relation 
of  science  and  art  to  morality. 

He  leaves  us  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  where  to  place  him ; 
after  a  short  and  eloquent  description  of  the  blessings  of  cul- 
ture, in  which  he  especially  praises  French  elegance,  which,  in 
its  unpedantic  confidence  distinguishes  itself  so  advantage- 
ously from  the  peasant-like  clumsiness  of  the  Germans  and 
the  contortions  of  the  Italians,  he  goes  immediately  over  into 
vehement,  aggressive  criticism.  "  How  sweet  it  would  be  to 
live  among  us  if  this  outer  manner  answered  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  heart,  if  decorum  were  virtue,  if  our  maxims  really 
were  our  principles  of  life  !  .  .  .  But  so  many  good  qualities 
are  rarely  to  be  found  united,  and  virtue  is  not  accompanied 
by  so  much  pomp.  A  rich  man  is  known  by  his  finery,  an 
elegant  man  by  his  taste ;  but  a  powerful  and  healthy  man 
has  other  characteristics ;  we  find  the  powerful  and  healthy 
body  beneath  the  peasant  garb  of  the  worker  of  the  field,  not 
beneath  the  gold  lace  of  the  courtier.  And  splendour  and 
finery  are  no  less  foreign  to  virtue,  which  is  the  power 
and  health  of  the  soul.  A  good  man  is  an  athlete  who 
likes  to  fight  naked ;  he  despises  all  these  wretched 
decorations  which  hinder  him  in  the  use  of  his  powers, 
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and  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  invented  to  hide  some 
deformity." 

Before  culture  found  admittance  and  taught  us  to  put  our 
words  on  stilts,  we  were,  to  be  sure,  inelegant  in  our  man- 
ners, but  we  were  natural  creatures,  and  each  of  us  knew 
with  whom  he  had  to  do  and  could  act  accordingly.  But 
now  that  the  art  of  pleasing  has  become  something  that  all 
learn  and  must  be  capable  of,  our  whole  life  is  stamped  by  a 
wretched  and  disappointing  uniformity ;  all  souls  seem  to 
have  gone  through  the  same  mill.  Politeness  conies  con- 
stantly forward  with  its  demands,  good-breeding  with  its 
injunctions ;  we  always  follow  custom,  never  our  own  per- 
sonalities. No  one  dares  to  be  himself  ;  in  that  human  flock 
which  is  called  society  all  men  under  the  same  circumstances 
always  do  the  same  thing  unless  more  weighty  motives  arise. 
We  never  know,  therefore,  with  what  sort  of  a  man  we  are 
dealing  :  if  we  wish  to  know  our  friends  we  must  wait  for  the 
great  moments,  or,  in  other  words,  wait  until  it  is  too  late, 
for  it  is  at  just  these  moments  that  we  need  to  know  them. 

An  army  of  vices  originates  in  this  uncertainty.  Sincere 
friendship,  real  respect,  unshakable  confidence  have  dis- 
appeared ;  suspicion,  calumniation,  fear,  coldness,  hatred, 
treachery — this  is  what  is  hidden  under  this  faithless  and 
•uniform  veil,  under  this  urbanity  of  which  we  are  so  proud, 
and  which  we  owe  to  the  enlightenment  of  our  century.  We 
no  longer  profane  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  with  coarse 
oaths,  but  poisonous  blasphemy  does  not  wound  our  sen- 
sitive ears.  Perhaps  we  no  longer  praise  our  own  deeds  to 
the  skies,  but  we  joyfully  deprecate  those  of  others.  We 
no  longer  bluntly  insult  our  enemy,  but  we  slander  him 
adroitly  behind  his  back;  national  hatred  is  perhaps  ex- 
tinguished, but  at  the  same  time  patriotism  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. There  are  indeed  dissipations  that  are  forbidden, 
vices  that  are  stamped  as  infamous  ;  but  there  are  also  others 
that  are  honoured  in  the  name  of  virtue,  and  that  one  is 
obliged  to  have  or  act  as  though  one  had. 

Appearances  are  observed  everywhere  —  but  that  which 
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lies  underneath  looks  quite  different.  If  a  stranger  were 
to  come  to  Europe  and  attempt  to  judge  us  from  what  he 
saw  about  him,  from  our  science  and  art,  the  politeness  of 
our  manners,  the  pleasantness  of  our  words,  the  good-will 
which  we  go  about  with  from  morning  till  night  and  pretend 
to  show  each  other — the  impression  he  would  get  of  our 
morals  would  be  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  it  should  be. 

Where  shall  we  seek  the  reason  for  this  depravity  to  which 
no  one  can  be  blind  ?  Yes,  our  souls  have  become  corrupt 
in  the  same  proportion  as  that  in  which  our  art  and  science 
have  neared  perfection.  Nor  is  this  misfortune  anything 
peculiar  to  our  day ;  it  is  as  old  as  the  world.  The  daily 
ebb-and-flow  of  the  tide  is  not  more  regular  in  its  depend- 
ence on  the  star  which  shines  for  us  at  night  than  the  fate 
of  morality  and  honour  on  the  progress  of  the  sciences  and 
the  arts.  We  have  seen  how  virtue  fled  as  enlightenment 
rose  above  the  horizon,  and  the  same  phenomenon  has  been 
observed  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

Look  at  Egypt;  she  was  once  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
but  when  she  became  the  mother  of  philosophy  she  soon 
became  a  prey — to  Greeks,  Eomans,  Arabs,  Turks. 

Look  at  Greece,  which  was  once  peopled  by  heroes  who 
time  and  again  triumphed  over  powerful  Asia ;  but  when  it 
became  the  home  of  science  it  was  soon  the  booty  of  Mace- 
donia. All  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  not  able  to 
revivify  a  body  which  luxury  and  art  had  enervated. 

Eome,  which  was  built  by  a  shepherd  and  whose  greatness 
was  supported  by  peasants,  began  to  degenerate  with  Ennius 
and  Terence,  and  after  Ovid,  Catullus,  and  Martial,  the 
world-capital,  which  had  once  been  the  temple  of  virtue, 
became  the  scene  of  crimes,  the  ignominy  of  nations,  and 
the  plaything  of  barbarians. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  old  Byzantium  or  of  the 
China  of  to-day  ? 

Everywhere,  without  exception,  the  same  thing  repeats 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  look  at  the  few  nations 
that  have  kept  themselves  free  from  the  contagion  of  en- 
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lightenment,  we  see  quite  different  pictures  spread  before 
us.  The  old  Persians,  Scythians,  Teutons — no  one  could 
withstand  them,  because  they  were  virtuous,  uncontaminated 
by  art  and  science.  The  same  is  true  of  Eome  as  long  as  it 
was  poor  and  ignorant ;  even  in  our  own  days  there  lives  a 
people  who  have  preserved  their  peasant-like  simplicity  and 
who  are  therefore  a  model  of  courage  and  faithfulness — the 
Genevans. 

Nothing  proves  more  clearly  the  truth  of  this  observation 
than  a  comparison  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  Athens 
became  the  land  of  breeding  and  good  taste,  of  orators  and 
philosophers ;  the  elegance  of  buildings  answered  to  that  of 
the  language :  one  saw  marble  and  canvas  everywhere  made 
living  by  the  hands  of  masters ;  all  those  masterpieces  that 
were  to  become  models  for  all  depraved  periods  came  from 
Athens.  The  picture  of  Sparta  was  less  brilliant.  "  There," 
said  the  other  nations,  "  men  are  born  virtuous,  and  even  the 
air  seems  to  inspire  virtue."  Nothing  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  Spartans  except  the  memory  of  their  heroic  deeds. 
But  do  you  think  such  monuments  should  be  of  less  value 
to  us  than  the  wonderful  marble  statues  which  Athens  has 
left  us  ?  Sparta  continued  to  live  with  her  republican  virtues 
in  her  happy  ignorance  long  after  Athens  had  gone  to  the 
bottom  with  all  her  brilliant  art  and  science. 

Certain  wise  men,  however,  stood  against  the  general  stream 
and  cultivated  virtue  even  in  the  home  of  the  Muses.  Thus, 
above  all,  did  the  greatest  of  philosophers,  Socrates,  pass 
the  sternest  judgment  on  the  artists  and  learned  men  of  his 
day  and  eulogise  ignorance.  Do  you  think  perhaps  that  if 
he  should  rise  from  the  dead,  he  would  have  a  different 
opinion  of  our  learned  men  and  artists  ?  Oh  no,  my  friends  ; 
he  would  certainly  continue  to  despise  our  poor  science,  he 
would  certainly  not  help  to  increase  that  flood  of  books 
which  pours  in  upon  us  from  all  quarters ;  now,  as  then, 
he  would  not  have  given  us  any  other  precepts  than  the 
example  of  his  own  life.  For  that  is  the  only  noble  way 
in  which  to  teach  mankind. 
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As  Socrates  struggled  in  Athens,  so  did  Cato  in  Eome 
against  the  artificial  and  subtle  Greeks  who  falsified  virtue 
and  effeminised  the  courage  of  his  fellow  -  citizens.  But 
science,  art,  dialectics  triumphed  and,  one  by  one,  all 
honourable  men  disappeared;  the  Romans  had  once  been 
satisfied  to  practice  virtue,  but  everything  went  to  ruin 
when  they  began  to  study  it. 

O,  Fabricius !  what  would  you  with  your  great  soul  have 
thought  if,  to  your  misery,  you  had  been  wakened  from  the 
dead  and  had  stood  face  to  face  with  this  splendid  Rome 
which  you  once  saved  by  your  bravery,  and  which,  because 
of  your  name,  has  been  honoured  more  than  on  account  of 
all  its  victories  ?  "  0  ye  Gods,"  you  would  have  said,  "  what 
has  become  of  your  thatched  roofs  and  rural  hearths,  where 
moderation  and  virtue  formerly  had  their  abode  ?  What 
fateful  splendour  is  this  that  has  taken  the  place  of  Roman 
simplicity  ?  What  foreign  language  is  this  I  hear  ?  What 
effeminate  customs  ?  What  mean  all  these  paintings,  all 
these  statues,  all  these  buildings  ?  Deluded  creatures  !  what 
have  ye  done  ?  Ye,  the  masters  of  the  nations,  have  made 
yourselves  the  slaves  of  the  frivolous  creatures  ye  have 
conquered !  is  it  rhetoricians  who  rule  over  you !  was  it  in 
order  to  enrich  architects,  painters,  sculptors,  and  jugglers 
that  ye  suffused  Greece  and  Asia  with  your  blood?  The 
ruins  of  Carthage  the  booty  of  a  flute  player !  0  Romans, 
hasten  to  tear  away  these  amphitheatres,  to  pull  down  these 
marble  pillars,  to  burn  these  paintings !  drive  out  of  the 
town  these  slaves  who  subjugate  you,  and  whose  fateful  arts 
demoralise  you.  Let  others  seek  glory  in  vain  talents ;  the 
only  talent  that  is  worthy  of  Rome  is  to  conquer  the  world 
and  to  spread  the  kingdom  of  virtue.  When  Cineas  mistook 
our  senate  for  an  assembly  of  kings,  it  was  not  because  he 
was  dazzled  by  vain  splendour  or  artificial  elegance ;  he 
heard  nothing  of  all  this  frivolous  eloquence,  the  study  and 
transport  of  small-minded  men.  But  what  sort  of  majesty 
was  it  that  Cineas  saw  before  his  eyes  ?  0,  my  citizens,  he 
saw  a  sight  which  neither  your  wealth  nor  all  your  arts  will 
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ever  be  able  to  produce,  he  saw  the  most  beautiful  sight  that 
has  ever  been  seen  under  the  sun — a  collection  of  two  hundred 
virtuous  men,  worthy  to  direct  Rome,  to  rule  over  the  earth." 

Thus  would  Fabricius  have  spoken  to  the  depraved  Rome 
of  later  times,  and  if  Louis  XII.  or  Henry  IV.  could  see 
Paris  of  our  days,  the  words  that  would  fall  from  their 
mouths  would  not  be  very  different. 

Certainly  nowadays  Socrates  would  not  have  emptied 
the  tankard  of  poison,  but  he  would  have  drunk  of  a  still 
more  bitter  cup,  he  would  have  had  to  endure  scornful 
derision  and  contempt,  which  is  a  hundred  times  worse 
than  death. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  luxury,  licentiousness,  and  slavery 
have,  during  all  time,  been  the  punishment  for  the  arrogant 
attempts  we  have  made  to  escape  from  that  happy  ignorance 
in  which  eternal  wisdom  had  found  a  place  for  us.  Divinity 
has  enveloped  its  operations  in  a  thick  veil  in  order  to  warn 
us,  nature  has  wished  to  protect  us  against  science  as  a 
mother  wrests  a  dangerous  weapon  from  her  child.  Mankind 
would  indeed  be  depraved  if  it  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
learned. 

After  Rousseau  had  thus,  in  the  first  part  of  his  treatise, 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  firm  connection  between  science 
and  the  arts  on  the  one  side  and  a  corruption  of  morals  on 
the  other,  he  proceeds,  in  the  second  part,  to  prove  that  it 
could  not  be  otherwise. 

Art  and  science  are  unclean  in  their  sources,  the  questions 
that  they  propound  are  presumptuous,  the  roads  that  they 
take  in  seeking  their  goal  are  dangerous,  the  effects  they 
produce  demoralising. 

According  to  an  Egyptian  tradition,  which  was  also  extant 
in  Greece,  the  inventor  of  science  was  a  god  hostile  to  men  ; 
and  if  we  investigate  the  question  philosophically  we  will 
find  that  the  origin  of  men's  knowledge  is  consistent  with 
this  myth.  Astronomy  is  born  of  superstition;  eloquence, 
of  ambition,  hatred,  flattery,  lies  ;  geometry,  of  covetousness ; 
physics,  of  vain  curiosity,  and  even  ethics  has  its  sources  in 
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human  arrogance ;  in  other  words,  the  sciences  are  born  of 
our  vices. 

And  just  as  impure  as  their  sources  is  that  which  is  the 
object  of  their  curiosity.  Of  what  use  would  the  science  of 
law  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  injustice  of  mankind  ?  what 
would  become  of  history  if  it  were  not  for  tyrants  and  wars 
and  conspiracies  ?  in  short,  who  would  pass  his  life  in  barren 
reflection  if  each  one  of  us  thought  only  of  his  own  duty 
and  the  demands  of  nature,  and  dedicated  his  time  to  his 
country,  to  the  unhappy,  and  to  his  friends  ?  Are  we  indeed 
created  to  pass  our  lives  on  the  brink  of  a  well,  where  truth 
has  hidden  itself  for  always  ? 

Dangerous  are  the  roads  on  which  scientific  investigation 
wanders,  sown  with  mistakes  which  more  than  outbalance 
the  advantages  that  one  may  gain  from  truth  ;  and  the 
chances  of  finding  it  are  small ;  for  lies  are  multitudinous, 
but  there  is  only  one  truth.  And  where  do  we  find  those 
who  seek  it  sincerely  ?  and  even  if  we  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  it  who  of  us  would  know  how  to  use  it  in  the  right 
way? 

However,  the  greatest  objection  to  science  appears  in  its 
effects.  Born  in  laziness  it  encourages  idleness,  and  every 
useless  citizen  is  a  noxious  animal.  Tell  me,  0  ye  famous 
philosophers, — what  good  have  all  your  speculations  done  ? 
Suppose  that  we  had  never  heard  a  word  of  all  your  dis- 
coveries in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  stars,  in  regard 
to  the  relation  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  in  regard 
to  the  manner  of  living  and  formation  of  insects,  &c. — 
would  we  have  been  less  well  governed  on  that  account,  less 
numerous,  less  flourishing,  less  feared,  more  demoralised  ? 
Just  reflect  on  the  significance  of  all  your  productions.  And 
if  there  is  so  little  use  in  the  work  of  you  who  are  the  best — 
tell  me  what  shall  we  think  of  that  class  of  obscure  writers 
and  idle  scribblers  who  consume  the  property  of  the  state 
without  giving  anything  in  return. 

If  they  were  only  satisfied  with  doing  nothing,  but  these 
empty  phrase  -  makers  go  about  with  their  paradoxes  and 
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undermine  the  foundation  of  faith  and  destroy  virtue.  They 
smile  contemptuously  at  such  old-fashioned  words  as  religion 
and  fatherland,  and  use  their  philosophy  to  destroy  and 
debase  everything  that  is  holy  to  men. 

And  other  misfortunes  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  art  and 
science.  Luxury,  which  is  also  born  of  idleness,  seldom 
comes  without  them,  and  at  any  rate  they  never  come  with- 
out it.  I  know  well  enough  that  the  philosophers  of  our 
day,  among  all  their  other  absurdities,  have  discovered  that 
luxury  brings  honour  and  well-being  to  the  state,  but  even 
if  they  will  deny  the  necessity  of  making  laws  against  luxury, 
they  certainly  do  not  dare  to  deny  that  morality  and  morals 
are  of  essential  significance  for  the  continuance  of  the  state, 
and  that  luxury  is  the  bitterest  enemy  of  all  morality. 
Admit  that  luxury  serves  to  increase  wealth,  but  what  would 
become  of  virtue  if  we  lived  only  to  enrich  ourselves  at 
any  price.  Our  philosophers  value  a  man  according  to  the 
amount  of  money  he  can  spend ;  if  they  were  right,  a  Sybarite 
would  be  worth  thirty  times  more  than  a  Lacedemonian. 
The  mania  for  splendour  is  seldom  to  be  found  united  with 
honourableness ;  people  who  are  degraded  at  the  thought  of 
all  our  little  daily  needs  cannot  rise  to  anything  great,  and 
even  if  they  should  have  the  power,  their  courage  would 
fail  them. 

And  thus  also  taste  becomes  depraved ;  every  artist  wishes 
for  applause,  and  if  he  lives  in  a  community  where  frivolous 
and  luxury-loving  youth  and  small-minded  women  are  per- 
mitted to  dictate  the  tone,  he  is  forced  to  sink  his  genius  to 
the  level  of  the  times  and  submit  to  creating  productions 
that  are  admired  in  his  own  day  rather  than  masterpieces 
that  will  not  make  him  famous  until  after  his  death.  Tell 
me,  0  famous  Arouet,  how  often  have  you  sacrificed  to  the 
gods  of  the  times,  how  many  times  have  you  kept  back  some 
great  and  manly  beauty  out  of  consideration  for  our  wretched 
gallantry  which  is  so  fruitful  of  small  things.  If  there  is  a 
single  soul  among  us  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  spirit 
of  the  times  and  not  degrade  himself  to  a  purveyor  of 
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wretched  products  of  fashion,  misery  will  be  his  lot  and  he 
will  die  in  poverty  and  neglect.  The  greatest  painters  and 
sculptors  are  forced  to  serve  the  depraved  taste  and  spend 
their  lives  on  tasks  that  lie  far,  far  beneath  the  dignity  of 
their  genius. 

At  the  thought  of  all  this  depravity,  the  simple  natural- 
ness of  the  primitive  times  comes  involuntarily  to  mind,  it 
seems  like  a  beautiful  strand  decorated  by  nature's  hand 
alone ;  our  eyes  cannot  relinquish  it,  while,  to  our  sorrow,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  distant.  As  long  as  men,  in  their 
innocence,  loved  to  have  the  gods  witness  their  deeds,  they 
lived  with  them  in  the  same  huts ;  but  as  soon  as  they  be- 
came evil,  they  could  no  longer  endure  these  inconvenient 
spectators,  and  they  exiled  them  to  splendid  temples ;  and 
soon  they  began  to  rival  them  in  splendour,  their  own 
dwellings  became  as  splendid  as  the  temples  and,  at  the  same 
time,  depravity  grew  and  vices  were  fairly  elevated  on 
marble  columns  or  engraved  on  the  Corinthian  capitals  at 
the  entrance  of  the  rich  man's  palace. 

In  proportion  as  the  demands  for  life's  pleasures  increase, 
the  arts  advance  in  perfection  and  luxury  spreads,  real 
courage  becomes  weakened  and  war-like  virtues  disappear. 
It  is  a  result  of  scientific  investigation  and  all  those  arts 
that  are  practised  in  the  darkness  of  the  cabinet.  In  the 
ancient  Greek  republics  the  citizens  were  wisely  forbidden 
to  abandon  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  sedentary  work  that 
weaken  the  body  and  enervate  the  soul.  How  could  an 
effeminate  creature  of  luxury  endure  the  hardships  of  war 
and  defend  his  fatherland  ? 

But  still  worse  are  the  effects  of  science's  encroachment — 
on  morals.  We  see  it  most  clearly  in  education, — the  insane 
education  of  our  day,  which  thinks  only  of  equipping  the 
intellect  with  graces  at  the  expense  of  the  judgment-power. 
Everywhere  I  see  enormous  institutions  where  the  young  are 
taught,  at  exorbitant  prices,  everything  in  the  world — except 
their  duty.  They  are  ignorant  of  their  own  language,  but 
are  taught  to  speak  others  which  are  no  longer  in  use  any- 
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where  in  the  world ;  they  can  say  by  heart  long  verses  which 
they  hardly  understand  themselves ;  they  do  not  learn  to 
separate  truth  from  delusion,  but  they  learn  to  dissemble 
in  order  to  deceive  their  fellow- creatures ;  words  like  "  high- 
mindedness,  justice,  humanity,  courage  " — they  do  not  know 
their  meaning,  the  name  of  fatherland  has  no  fond  ring  for 
their  ears,  and  they  hear  the  name  of  God,  not  in  awe,  but 
in  slavish  fear.  They  learn  numerous  things  only  to  forget 
them  later,  but  nothing  of  which  they  may  have  use  as 
grown  men. 

The  cause  of  all  this  wretchedness  lies  in  the  inequality 
which  has  gained  an  admittance  among  men,  because  in 
every  way  talents  are  distinguished,  while  virtues  meet 
contempt  everywhere.  Yes,  this  is  the  most  striking  fruit 
of  our  studies  and  the  most  dangerous  of  all  their  conse- 
quences. One  no  longer  asks  if  a  man  is  honourable,  but 
if  he  is  talented,  not  if  a  book  is  useful,  but  if  it  is  well- 
written.  Wit  is  richly  rewarded,  but  virtue  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  unhonoured.  There  are  a  thousand  rewards 
for  beautiful  speeches,  not  one  for  beautiful  deeds. 

The  philosopher  does  not  run  after  property  or  gold,  but 
he  is  not  indifferent  to  glory;  and  when  he  sees  it  so 
shamefully  awarded,  virtue  faints  and  finally  dies  in  poverty 
and  neglect.  It  is  an  unavoidable  result  of  the  preference 
that  is  given  the  agreeable  talents  over  the  useful  ones; 
we  have  enough  professional  men  and  experts — physicists, 
mathematicians,  chemists,  astronomers,  poets,  musicians, 
painters ;  but  we  have  no  longer  any  citizens,  or  if  there  are 
any,  they  are  to  be  found  scattered  about  in  the  country 
where  they  go  to  the  bottom  poor  and  despised. 

Eousseau  makes  a  slight  exception  in  favour  of  academies, 
which  do  limit  the  evil  to  a  certain  extent.  The  academies 
that  the  great  Louis  established  not  only  as  the  seat  of 
science,  but  also  as  the  strongholds  of  virtue,  can,  in  their 
beneficial  activity,  help  to  lessen  the  devastations  of  philo- 
sophy, they  understand  that  virtue  also  needs  protection 
and  honour,  they  fight  not  only  to  increase  our  wisdom  but 
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also  to  spread  sound  knowledge.  But  that  such  institutions 
exist  is  indeed  a  new  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  evil 
which  they  are  meant  to  remedy,  for  one  does  not  invent 
medicine  for  a  sickness  that  does  not  exist,  and  besides, 
this  medicine  is  not  any  more  effective  than  medicines  are 
in  the  habit  of  being.  On  the  other  hand  it  helps  only  to 
increase  the  number  of  scientific  men  notwithstanding.  One 
might  think  we  had  too  many  peasants  and  a  paucity  of 
philosophers.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  philosophy  and  cultivation  of  the  fields,  no  one 
would  listen  to  it  nowadays.  I  only  ask  what  is  philosophy  ? 

rhat  is  it  they  teach  us,  these  friends  of  wisdom  ?     When 
me  hears  them  one  is  tempted  to  take  them  for  a  crowd  of 

igglers,  who  stand  and  scream  from  different  corners  of 
the  market-place,  "  come  to  me — I  am  the  only  one  that  is 
not  deceiving  you!"  One  insists  that  matter  does  not 
exist — it  is  all  imagination ;  another  that  there  is  no  other 
substance  to  be  found  than  matter,  no  other  God  than  the 
world.  One  insists  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  virtues 
or  vices,  that  good  and  evil  are  only  chimeras ;  another  that 
human  beings  are  wolves,  and  can  consume  each  other  safely 
without  any  qualms  of  conscience. 

Such  are  they,  those  prodigies,  whom  their  contemporaries 
cover  with  glory  and  posterity  rewards  with  immortality. 
And  their  precious  wisdom  is  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation.  But  it  is  much  worse  to-day  than  in  ancient 
times ;  then  they  did  not  yet  know  the  art  of  book-printing, 
they  did  not  understand  how  to  perpetuate  the  extravagances 
of  the  human  mind ;  but  thanks  to  typography  and  the  use 
we  make  of  it,  the  dangerous  dreams  of  Hobbes  and  Spinoza 
will  remain  for  all  time.  And  all  the  writings  which 
appear  every  day,  and  which  stink  of  the  corruption  of  our 
times,  will  also  be  inherited  by  our  posterity,  beautiful 
evidences  of  the  happy  progress  of  our  arts  and  sciences. 
But  if  our  descendants  are  not  as  maniacal  as  we  are,  they 

will  lift  their  hands  to  the  heavens  and  exclaim  in  the 

bitterness  of  their  hearts,  "  Almighty  God,  Thou  who  doth 
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hold  us  all  in  Thy  hands,  save  us  from  the  enlightenment 
and  wretched  arts  of  our  fathers;  give  us  once  more 
ignorance,  poverty,  innocence,  the  only  gifts  that  bring  us 
happiness  and  that  are  precious  to  Thee." 

One  disastrous  result  of  the  easy  access  one  has  to  art 
and  science  is  that  so  many  of  the  uninspired  force  them- 
selves into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  a  swarm  of  dilettants  and 
plagiarists,  a  burden  to  the  community.  Many  a  one  who 
passes  his  life  as  a  wretched  verse  -  maker  or  inferior 
mathematician  might  perhaps  become  a  capable  factory- 
hand.  Those  whom  nature  meant  to  be  the  great  men  of 
science  need,  in  truth,  no  encouragement.  Bacon,  Descartes, 
Newton,  mankind's  greatest  teachers,  got  along  without  any 
instructors.  And  if  it  is  permitted  to  anybody  to  dedicate 
himself  to  science  and  art,  it  must  be  to  him  who  feels 
within  him  the  ability  to  go  his  own  way.  And  they 
should  be  put  where  they  can  do  the  greatest  good;  let 
them  be  given  positions  where  they  can  expand  their 
genius,  for  the  soul  grows  under  the  accomplishment  of 
duty.  The  prince  of  eloquence  was  consul  in  Eome  and 
the  greatest  philosopher  was  chancellor  of  England.  Had 
they  been  tied  to  a  teacher's  desk,  their  works  would  have 
smacked  of  their  metier.  Princes  should  admit  to  their 
councils  those  who  are  most  capable  of  advising  them, 
should  give  the  most  learned  men  asylums  at  their  courts, 
let  them  receive  the  only  reward  that  is  worthy  of  them 
— the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people;  then  we  shall  see,  for  the  first  time,  to  what 
heights  virtue,  science,  and  authority,  in  noble  rivalry 
and  co-operation  for  the  good  of  mankind,  are  capable  of 
reaching. 

"As  to  what  concerns  us  ordinary  people,"  thus  closes 
Eousseau,  "to  whom  heaven  has  denied  great  talents  and 
not  meant  for  glory,  let  us  remain  in  obscurity.  Let  us  not 
run  after  fame  which  is  going  to  escape  us  anyhow.  ...  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  seek  happiness  in  the  opinions  that  others 
have  of  us,  if  we  are  able  to  find  it  in  ourselves  ?  Let  us 
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leave  it  to  others  to  teach  people  their  duty,  and  let  us  be 
contented  to  fulfil  our  own,  according  to  our  ability.  No 
more  is  necessary. 

"  0  virtue,  thou,  the  uplifted  science  of  innocent  souls, 
are  so  many  institutions  and  so  much  pains  necessary  for 
us  to  learn  to  know  thee  ?  Are  not  thy  principles  graven 
on  all  hearts  ?  In  order  to  learn  thy  laws,  is  it  not  sufficient 
for  us  to  retire  into  ourselves  and,  undisturbed  by  passions, 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  conscience  ?  Behold,  this  is  the 
true  philosophy;  let  us  be  satisfied  with  it;  and  let  us, 
without  envy  of  the  famous  men  who  make  themselves 
immortal  in  literature,  try  to  emphasise  the  same  difference 
that  was  once  seen  to  exist  between  two  great  nations :  that 
the  one  understood  how  to  talk  excellently,  the  other  how 
to  act  excellently." 
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XX. 

THE     RECEPTION. 

IN  '  Confessions '  (viii.),  after  telling  how  his  first  *  Discours ' 
came  into  existence,  Eousseau  says  :  "  After  the  essay  was 
finished  I  showed  it  to  Diderot,  who  was  satisfied  with  it  and 
pointed  out  one  or  two  corrections.  However,  this  work, 
although  full  of  warmth  and  power,  absolutely  lacks  order 
and  logic ;  of  all  the  writings  of  my  pen  it  is  the  weakest  in 
reasoning  and  the  poorest  in  melody  and  harmony ;  but  no 
matter  how  talented  one  may  be,  one  does  not  learn  the  art 
of  writing  ('  1'art  d'e'crire ')  in  a  day." 

Notwithstanding  this  sharp  self-criticism,  he  yet  counts 
the  treatise  on  science  as  one  of  his  chief  works,  which, 
together  with  '  Inequality '  and  '  fimile,'  forms  an  inseparable 
whole  (second  letter  to  Malesherbes). 

Rousseau  was  perfectly  right  in  both  opinions. 

Notwithstanding  the  author's  thirty  -  eight  years,  '  Le 
Premier  Discours'  is  a  beginner's  work — poorly  conceived, 
poorly  composed,  poorly  written.  As  an  answer  to  the 
academic  question,  as  a  solution  of  the  problem,  the  treatise 
is  in  an  eminent  degree  unsatisfactory,  feeble,  one-sided,  often 
quite  childish  in  its  paradoxes  ;  his  conclusions  are,  on  the 
average,  weakly  founded,  his  statements  sometimes  con- 
tradictory ;  he  does  not  keep  to  the  order  of  presentation 
that  he  himself  undertook  to  follow,  proofs  which  should 
properly  appear  in  the  first  part  come  in  the  second,  and 
vice  versa,  the  argumentation  is  full  of  loops  and  holes,  the 
articulations  incomplete  through  and  through;  the  style  is 
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loaded  with  many  false  decorations,  it  is  bombastic,  declam- 
atory, over-full  of  rhetorical  questions  and  exclamations ;  it 
is  as  if  one  were  looking  at  a  man  who  incessantly  strikes 
himself  on  the  breast  and  flashes  his  eyes  in  order  to  impress 
his  audience — the  diction  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
the  tone  of  reflectiveness  and  deliberation  demanded  by  the 
subject. 

And  yet  Eousseau  is  right,  it  is  "  plein  de  chaleur  et  de 
force." 

We  read  the  little  treatise  to  this  very  day,  160  years 
after  its  birth,  we  often  become  impatient  over  its  lack  of 
coherence  and  its  miserable  logic,  we  are  sometimes  irritated 
by  the  author's  superfluous  gestures  and  mock  attitudes  ;  but 
nevertheless  we  are  carried  with  it,  we  cannot  get  away  from 
that  stream  which,  notwithstanding  all  that  floats  with  it, 
runs  with  dashing  speed  through  the  whole  production,  from 
the  very  first  touch  to  the  last  antithesis.  And  when  we 
close  the  book  we  feel  as  if  we  had  heard  a  cry — a  cry  of 
release  from  a  man  escaped  from  prison,  and  now  hurling  his 
anathemas  against  that  hell  where  he  has  been  imprisoned 
for  so  many  years.  Even  in  this,  his  first  outbreak,  Kousseau 
is  seen  to  be  in  possession  of  himself,  of  his  feelings,  his 
instincts ;  but  he  is  not  yet  full  master  of  his  talent,  for,  as 
he  says,  no  one  learns  to  write  in  a  day. 

The  most  important  point  is  that  he  has  found  his  own 
voice,  that  he  is  immediately  seen  to  be  a  man  who  sees  with 
his  own  eyes  and  goes  his  own  ways,  that  he  is  an  original 
intelligence. 

"  There  are  in  history,"  writes  Hermann  Hettner,  "  certain 
important  men  whom  one  may  correctly  describe  as  new,  un- 
biassed, primal  natures.  We  are  not  always  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  advantages  which  we  owe  to  a  regular  schooling 
are  rather  dearly  bought.  We  obtain  general  conceptions  long 
before  we  have  had  the  sensuous  views  from  which  these 
conceptions  are  drawn.  We  are  taught  not  to  see  things 
with  our  own  eyes ;  from  the  very  beginning  we  see  them 
through  the  spectacles  which  the  prevalent  manner  of 
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thought  forces  us  to  wear,  and  only  a  few  reach  a  point 
where  they  are  able  to  lay  aside  these  spectacles.  The  same 
cause  that  lies  behind  the  fact  that  children  of  cultured 
parents  are  sure  to  be  cultured  themselves,  but,  as  a  rule, 
without  any  deep  peculiarity  or  originality, — the  same  cause 
is  the  reason  that  all  really  creative  and  new-forming  spirits 
almost  always  spring  from  those  circles  of  society  and  those 
classes  that  lie  far  below  the  furrowed  tracks  of  the 
common  highway.  Such  a  child  does  not  receive  his  mint 
finished  and  stamped  in  his  hand;  he  must  shape  it  and 
stamp  it  himself.  He  develops  more  slowly  but  more 
independently ;  he  accepts  nothing  as  certain  and  conceded  ; 
he  looks  on  everything  as  a  subject  for  question  and  doubt. 
With  unheard-of  courage  such  natures  place  their  simple  ego 
in  opposition  to  the  whole  of  humanity,  and  they  consider  of 
importance  nothing  whose  existence  this  ego  does  not 
acknowledge  as  justifiable. 

Kousseau  was  such  a  new,  deep,  original  nature." 
So  says  Hettner,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  he  is  right ; 
but,  on  the  other  side,  there  are  a  number  of  authors  who 
have  a  very  low  opinion  of  Eousseau's  primeval  simplicity  or 
originality ;  nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  he,  in  the  light  way 
in  which  he  treats  literary  property-rights,  has  given  con- 
siderable material  for  doubt  in  this  respect. 

As  early  as  1764  a  learned  monk  published  a  thick  book 
of  about  400  pages,  which  he  called  '  Les  Plagiats  de  M.  J.  J. 
Eousseau  de  Geneve.'  The  author,  who  was  anonymous,  but 
whose  name  was  Cajot,  deals  chiefly  with  '  fimile,'  but  in  a 
supplement  treats  also  of  the  treatise  on  sciences ;  he  presents 
Kousseau  as  a  man  "  who  does  not  own  an  opinion,  although 
he  strains  himself  to  make  us  believe  so,  a  man  who  goes 
clad  in  rags  from  other  authors'  writings ;  a  regular  ragman 
in  the  republic  of  letters  ('  un  homme  enguenille  des  ecrits 
d'autrui ;  un  vrai  fripier  dans  la  Eepublique  des  Lettres '). 
For  a  long  time  he  has  had  this  little  occupation  to  thank 
for  the  slight  reputation  he  has  got ;  every  one  has  his  own 
talent  and  mission." 
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Pere  Cajot,  who  is  a  marvellously  well-read  and  sometimes 
even  a  witty  man,  pokes  about  in  the  entire  world's  litera- 
ture to  find  those  books  whence  Eousseau  has  taken  the  rags 
for  his  dress,  and  he  finds  many,  some  of  them  in  the  most 
unexpected  places — from  Carlstadt,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and 
Lilio  Gregorio  Giraldi,  all  of  whom  wrote  de  vanitate 
scientiarum — from  Hobbes,  from  La  Bruyere,  but  above  all 
from  Montaigne,  with  whom  Rousseau  seems  to  have  been 
most  familiar,  and  whom  he  therefore  plundered  most 
thoroughly. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  after  the  French 
monk  (1893),  a  German  M.A.,  Gustav  Krueger,  secured  a 
cheap  doctor's  degree  in  Halle  for  treating  the  same  subject. 
He  calls  the  treatise  '  Fremde  Gedanken  in  J.  J.  Rousseau's 
erstern  Discours.'  He  turns  to  the  same  authors  as  Cajot 
and  refers  to  the  same  places,  adds  a  single  (very  doubtful) 
point, — arranges  the  whole  thing  in  a  little  better  chron- 
ological order,  and  the  treatise  is  finished. 

When  one  reads  Cajot,  or,  a  little  more  conveniently, 
Krueger's  edition  of  Cajot,  one  becomes  convinced  that 
thoughts  allied  to  those  of  Rousseau  are  to  be  found  in  a 
number  of  the  older  works,  that  he  has  taken  several  of  his 
historical  examples  second-hand  from  what  he  has  read,  and 
that,  here  and  there,  he  has  used  a  turn  of  expression,  some- 
times almost  word  for  word,  from  other  authors,  especially 
from  Montaigne. 

And  nothing  is  more  natural ;  for  not  only  the  question, 
but  also  the  standpoint  Rousseau  chose  for  his  reply,  are, 
indeed,  as  old  as  time.  We  find  it  as  early  as  in  the  first 
Book  of  Moses,  in  the  myth  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  brought 
about  by  partaking  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  which  was  really 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  And  throughout  all  time 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Christian  thinkers  have 
time  and  again  used  hard  words  in  speaking  of  the  pride  and 
pedantry  of  the  learned  men  and  the  wise,  and  of  the 
causality  existing  between  the  progress  of  culture  and  the 
undoing  of  morals. 
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Insomuch  Eousseau's  treatise  contained  nothing  new  or 
hitherto  unsaid,  otherwise  than  by  carrying  old  modes  of 
thought  to  extremes,  by  pursuing  paradoxes  to  their  limits, 
by  not  hesitating  to  attack  the  art  of  printing  or  by  praising 
ignorance  without  reservation.  In  the  usual  or  philosophic, 
or,  if  you  will,  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  problem, 
Eousseau  was  neither  new  nor  original,  either  in  the  way 
in  which  he  propounded  the  question  or  in  the  way  in 
which  he  replied  to  it.  If  this  were  the  only  point,  then 
Hettner's  judgment  of  Kousseau  as  "  eine  neue,  tiefe  und 
urspriingliche  Natur  "  would  have  been  entirely  false,  while 
Cajot  would  have  been  quite  right  in  describing  him  as  "  un 
homme  enguenille  des  Merits  d'autrui." 

But  Eousseau's  originality  lies  in  quite  another  direction ; 
it  lies  in  the  pertinence  of  its  outburst,  it  lies  in  his  having 
chosen  the  moment  he  did  to  deliver  his  anathema,  it  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1750,  in  that 
Babylon  called  Paris,  cried  out  so  that  he  was  heard,  against 
all  the  want,  the  injustice,  all  the  infamy,  caused  by  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  by  its  false  gods,  its  false  prophets,  its 
preposterous  ideas.  Eousseau's  work  was  not  a  philosophic 
investigation ;  it  was  lyricism,  the  lyricism  of  indignation,  a 
burning  heart's  protest  against  all  the  ruling  powers.  It 
was  an  ego,  a  mighty  ego  that  rebelled  against  a  society, 
against  opinions  which  it  cast  aside  with  passionate  hatred. 
He  set  up  his  own  individuality  against  the  whole  world. 
He  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  thrown  into  the  common 
mill  only  to  come  out  exactly  like  the  others  ;  he  would  not 
obey  the  demands  of  politeness  or  listen  to  the  commands 
of  good  breeding.  He  did  not  let  himself  be  overpowered 
either  by  the  luxury  and  splendour  after  which  all  others 
strove,  or  by  the  cleverness  by  which  all  others  sought  to 
gain  distinction.  Life  offers  bigger  values  than  wealth  and 
honour ;  cleverness  is  not  wisdom,  distinction  is  not  happi- 
ness. There  are  things  more  important  than  writing  books, 
human  life  is  a  holy  thing  that  is  disgraced  by  the  disease 
of  pleasure-seeking,  a  serious  thing  that  is  vitiated  by 
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sophistries.  Wretched  is  the  spirit  that  bows  down  to  a 
fashion  set  by  useless  cavaliers  and  small-minded  women. 
It  is  the  skin-deep  that  rules,  the  exterior  that  controls ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  that  a  book  is  useful,  if  it  is 
only  well-written,  that  a  man  is  honourable,  if  he  only  has 
some  talent  or  other.  How  Kousseau  felt  crushed  among 
all  the  littlenesses  of  culture,  how  he  despised  the  con- 
ventionalities that  he  could  never  learn  to  acquire,  how 
he  hated  all  these  scribblers  who  wrote  and  wrote  only  for 
the  sake  of  writing,  all  these  women  who  expected  a  bon- 
mot  from  him,  all  these  philosophers  who  went  about,  each 
with  his  maxim  in  his  pocket,  the  last  word,  the  latest 
novelty ! 

But  far  away  he  caught  sight  of  a  strand  adorned  by 
nature's  hand  alone,  a  blessed  strand,  but  one  that  receded 
farther  and  farther  at  the  noise  of  city-life  and  mean 
passionate  desires  and  sinful  lust,  under  the  craze  for  com- 
petition and  the  loud-voiced  demands  of  the  mania  for 
glory. 

The  longing  for  his  strand,  the  hatred  of  everything  that 
blocked  his  way  to  it,  this  is  really  the  content  of  Eousseau's 
first  'Discours';  in  many  places,  it  has  found  a  weak  and 
confused  expression,  it  often  sinks  under  a  false  pathos 
and  mock  rhetoric ;  but  it  lies  at  the  bottom  nevertheless, 
and  as  it  was  not  only  Kousseau's  longing,  but  the  crying 
need  of  the  times,  his  sighs  reached  the  hearts  and  melted 
the  feelings  of  multitudes  of  men  and  even  greater  multitudes 
of  women. 

Jules  Lemaitre  quotes  a  reference  from  Garat  (in  his 
'  Memoire  sur  M.  Suard ')  which  depicts,  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  effect  of  Jean  Jacques'  first  works :  "  At  this 
moment  there  arose  a  voice  which  was  not  young,  but  yet 
quite  unknown,  it  came  not  from  a  desert  nor  from  the 
woods,  but  from  that  very  society,  those  academies  and 
that  philosophy  where  so  many  a  light  had  glistened,  so 
many  a  hope  had  been  born.  .  .  .  And  what  the  voice  said — 
it  was  an  accusation  against  the  whole  of  humanity — an 
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accusation  against  literature,  against  science,  against  society 
itself.  .  .  .  And  it  did  not  arouse  a  general  scandal  as  is 
said ;  no,  it  aroused  admiration  and  a  sort  of  terror  almost 
universal." 

Garat's  evidence  is,  however,  of  a  considerably  later  date ; 
he  had  indeed  just  been  born  when  Eousseau's  treatise  first 
came  out,  so  that  he  had  no  personal  impression,  could  only 
report  what  he  had  heard  from  others.  But  there  are  plenty 
of  contemporaneous  evidences.  When  the  treatise  was 
printed  Eousseau  was  sick,  and  it  was  Diderot  who  attended 
to  the  publication ;  a  short  time  afterwards  he  sent  Rousseau 
a  note  in  regard  to  its  first  reception :  "  It  carries  everybody 
away,  it  is  a  success  of  which  one  has  never  seen  the  equal." *• 
And  that  Diderot  was  not  exaggerating  particularly  at  this 
time  may  be  seen  from  the  way  in  which  Eousseau's 
antagonists,  one  after  another,  referred  to  his  writing. 
Gautier  considers  it  so  very  important  to  prove  the  false- 
ness of  Eousseau's  statements  "  because  his  writing,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  learned  journalists,  seems  about  to 
cause  a  revolution  in  the  ideas  of  our  century."2  Le  Cat 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  literature.  "  Literature, 
like  the  heavens,  has  its  comets.  The  Genevan  citizen's 
treatise  must  be  ranked  with  these  strange,  and  to  credulous 
people  even  sinister,  phenomena.  Like  all  the  world  I  have 
read  this  famous  work."3  The  reply  of  King  Stanislaus 
of  Poland  also  is  prefaced  by  words  that  express  surprise 
over  this  sensational  work.4 

A  French  author,  in  order  to  describe  the  effect  of 
Eousseau's  first  discourse,  compared  it  to  a  pistol  shot  in  an 

1  "II  prend  tout  par-dessus  les  nues  ;  il  n'y  a  nul  exemple  d'un  tel  Bucce*s." 
— Confessions,  viii. 

2  Rousseau  :  (Euvres  (Paris  1793),  xxii.  70.   "...  puisque  selon  de  savants 
journalistes,  il  parait  capable  de  faire  une  revolution  dans  le  sidees  de  notre 
siecle." 

3  Ibid.,  p.  104  :  La  litteYature  a  ses  cometes  comme  le  ciel.     Le  Discours 
du  citoyen  de  Geneve  doit  6tre  mis  au  rang  de  ces  phdnornenes  singuliers, 
et  meme  sinistres  pour  les  observateurs  credules.     J'ai  lu,  comme  tout  le 
monde  ce   celebre  ouvrage. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  281. 
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open  street,  which  causes  people  to  huddle  together.1  The 
comparison  is  excellent,  it  gives  a  striking  impression  of  the 
instantaneous  effect  that  Kousseau's  words  produced ;  but 
it  gives  only  the  outer  side.  The  effect  was  infinitely  deeper 
than  can  be  exhausted  in  words  or  pictures  which  ex- 
press only  the  sensational.  And  it  certainly  is  extremely 
unjust  toward  Eousseau  for  Bersot  (and  many  others  besides) 
to  lay  such  strong,  almost  preclusive,  stress  on  the  fact  that 
Jean  Jacques  was  a  master  on  the  art  of  drawing  attention 
to  himself.  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  element  was  present 
in  the  mood-complex  under  which  he  worked  when  he  wrote 
his  prize  treatise ;  he  was  too  great  an  artist  and  poet  not 
to  be  burningly  ambitious,  he  had  lived  too  long  in  obscurity, 
without  fame,  not  to  hunger  after  recognition,  and  even  if 
the  treatise  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  literary  expression 
of  the  moral  reform  he  talks  about  so  much,  the  fruit  of  his 
vision  on  the  road  to  Vincennes,  at  the  same  time  it  was 
only  the  first  step  in  his  self-education,  which,  however, 
in  this  respect,  it  is  true,  never  reached  its  goal ;  the  chief 
thought  in  his  works,  which  should  later  find  so  much  richer 
and  mightier  expression,  was  certainly  this,  that  what  was 
necessary  for  human  beings  was  to  retire  into  themselves 
and  build  up  their  happiness  there  instead  of  seeking  it  in 
other  people's  opinion  of  them.  But  Kousseau  never  attained 
this  superiority,  least  of  all  at  that  moment  when  with 
trembling  expectation  he  was  embarking  on  his  first  conquest 
of  the  world;  he  thought  not  only  of  the  truth  he  had  to 
tell,  but  he  dreamed  also  of  the  halo  that  was  to  radiate 
over  the  truth-teller's  head.  There  are  many  places  in 
the  '  Discours '  which  give  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Kousseau 
himself  was  not  unaffected  by  the  prejudice  which  lays  chief 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  works  being  well  written,  many 
sentences  composed  with  the  thought  of  what  effect  they 
would  have,  how  they  would  astonish,  what  a  sensation  they 
would  create.  No  matter  how  contemptuously  he  spoke 

1  Bersot  in  the  preface  to  Saint-Marc-Girardin  :  J.  J.  Rousseau,  i.  v.     Cf. 
Chuquet  also  (Rousseau,  p.  72),  who  uses  exactly  the  same  comparison. 
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of  public  opinion,  he  could  nevertheless  not  do  without  it, 
and  he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  it ;  this  showed  itself 
distinctly  enough  in  the  passionate  violence  with  which  he 
replied  to  and  defended  himself  against  all  his  assailers.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  decided  inconsistency  in  this ;  but  it  is 
an  inconsistency  that  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  common 
to  the  psychology  of  all  artists  and  perhaps  of  all  human 
beings.  "  All  artists  wish  for  applause "  says  Kousseau 
in  his  treatise,  bluntly  and  without  circumlocution,  and 
he  himself  was  no  exception.  And  has  there  ever  really 
existed  an  exception  ?  How  furious  Henrik  Ibsen  was  when 
the  Norwegians  whom  he  so  deeply  despised  did  not 
immediately  show  themselves  ready  to  praise  the  dramas 
in  which  he  so  joyfully  heaped  abuse  upon  them !  The 
longing  for  an  echo  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
artistic  talent  itself.  But  for  the  really  great  it  is  not 
the  chief  point,  and  it  was  not  so  with  Kousseau  either. 

The  chief  point  was  something  quite  different,  it  was  the 
truth  that  he  had  to  proclaim,  it  was  his  violent  longing 
for  that  blessed  strand  which  was  always  receding,  and  his 
passionate  hatred  of  that  world  which  caused  it  to  recede ; 
the  chief  point  was  the  vision  he  had  had  on^  the  road  to 
Vincennes,  that  world  of  the  future  (and  of  the  past)  which 
had  revealed  itself  to  him  so  brilliantly,  and  which  he,  with 
burning  conviction,  pointed  out  as  the  goal  toward  which  he 
and  the  rest  of  mankind  should  wander. 

And  just  as  the  inspiration  of  Rousseau's  writing  was 
something  infinitely  deeper  than  the  hope  of  a  conquest  of 
the  public,  its  effect,  too,  was  something  quite  different  and 
more  than  a  sensational  event,  a  pistol  shot  on  the  street, 
which  caused  people  to  huddle  together  a  moment  only  to 
proceed  immediately  on  their  ways. 

In  the  reference  from  Garat  which  I  recently  quoted,  there 
is  an  expression  which  is  well  worth  noticing.  The  essay, 
he  says,  aroused  general  admiration  and  a  sort  of  terror 
almost  universal. 

This  latter  expression  is  too  peculiar  and  too  decided  to 
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have  been  composed  by  Garat;  he  must  have  heard  it 
from  his  older  contemporaries  who  had  lived  through  that 
terror. 

"  Une  sorte  de  terreur  presque  universelle."  Yes :  this 
was  the  effect  of  Eousseau's  voice  the  first  time  it  was  heard 
— like  the  fateful  writing  on  the  wall  during  Belshazzar's 
orgy — like  a  "  mene  tekel  "  over  the  empty,  commonplace, 
self-sufficient  worldliness  of  the  period.  Beneath  all  his 
false  verbiage  there  was  nevertheless  a  prophet  to  be  found ; 
under  all  the  unreasoning  paradoxes,  many  deep  truths. 
The  multitude  was  not  satisfied  simply  to  huddle  together 
at  the  sound  of  this  new  voice  which  so  boldly  slung  its 
accusations  against  their  false  gods ;  they  stood  and  listened 
to  the  strong  words,  they  felt  the  earth  tremble  under  them, 
their  consciences  became  restless.  Something  of  the  tre- 
mendous passion  which  had  forced  the  pen  into  Eousseau's 
hand  streamed  forth  into  the  souls  of  his  readers ;  he  forced 
them  to  stand  still  in  their  wild  pursuit  of  prey  and  glory, 
to  look  into  themselves  and  weigh  themselves,  once  more 
to  estimate  the  values  that  up  to  this  time  they  had  con- 
sidered the  highest ;  and  many  of  them  became  seized  with 
the  same  melancholy  longing  for  that  blessed  strand  which 
had  always  floated  before  Eousseau's  eyes  while  he  was 
pronouncing  judgment. 
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WAR. 

IN  all  the  writings  called  forth  by  Rousseau's  philippics, 
we  find  something  of  the  same  restlessness ;  men  were  never 
tired  of  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  his  statements ;  news- 
paper articles,  treatises,  whole  books  on  the  subject  of  his 
'  Discours '  appear  again  and  again ;  while  the  treatise  itself 
is  hardly  more  than  fifty  octavo  pages  the  refutations  cover 
many  hundreds ;  all  antagonists  agree  that  there  is  not  to  be 
found  a  grain  of  truth  or  correctness  in  Rousseau's  attack 
on  culture ;  they  bow  to  his  talent,  and  almost  all  of  them 
have  fine  things  to  report  of  his  eloquence,  but  they  say  his 
reasoning  is  full  of  contradictions  and  really  not  worth 
refuting;  nevertheless  they  cannot  leave  it  alone,  they 
analyse  his  little  treatise  sentence  by  sentence ;  they  inter- 
pret it  and  tear  it  to  pieces,  and  edify  their  readers  with 
fresh  songs  in  praise  of  culture.  So  that,  after  all,  we  get  a 
strong  impression  that  there  is  danger  afoot,  that  defensive 
measures  must  be  taken,  that  the  walls  must  be  fortified,  if  the 
enemy  is  not  to  go  off  with  the  victory  in  this  struggle,  which 
they  represent  as  so  absurd,  so  purposeless,  and  so  superfluous. 
One  attack  follows  another  in  rapid  succession  during  the 
year  1751.  First  comes  Gautier  (anonymously  in  'Mercure 
de  France ')  with  his  short  "  Observations  sur  le  Discours 
qui  a  remporte  le  prix  de  Facademie  de  Dijon  en  I'anne'e 
1750,  sur  cette  question  proposee  par  la  merne  academic : 
si  le  retablissement  des  sciences  et  des  arts  a  contribu^  & 
epurer  les  mceurs "  ;  and  after  a  reply  from  Rousseau,  a 
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longer  article  from  the  same  author :  "  Refutation  du  Dis- 
cours  qui  a  remporte'  le  prix  de  1'acaddmie  de  Dijon  en 
I'anne'e  1750,  lue  dans  une  seance  de  la  societe  royale  de 
Nanci,  par  M.  Gautier,  chanoine  regulier,  et  professeur  de 
mathematique  et  d'histoire," 

The  same  year,  somewhat  later,  appeared  "  Refutation  du 
Discours  qui  a  remporte  le  prix  &  Tacademie  de  Dijon  en 
1'annee  1750,  par  un  academicien  qui  lui  a  refuse'  son 
suffrage."  This,  however,  was  later  proven  to  be  a  hoax ; 
the  anonymous  author  was  not  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  Dijon  at  all ;  he  was,  however,  a  member  and  secretary 
for  life  of  the  academy  at  Lyons,  and  his  name  was  Le  Cat. 

After  Le  Cat  came  King  Stanislaus  of  Poland  (who  lived 
in  Paris  at  that  time  in  exile,  and  was  highly  interested  in 
intellectual  things)  with  "Reponse  au  discours  qui  a  rem- 
porte le  prix  de  1'academie  de  Dijon."  And  finally  the 
most  important  contribution,  written  by  Rousseau's  old 
friend  from  Lyons,  Bordes,  to  whom  Rousseau  had  written 
his  two  rhymed  letters  in  1742,  which  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed :  "  Discours  sur  les  avantages  des  sciences  et  des 
arts,  prononce  dans  1'assemblee  publique  de  1'acade'niie  de 
sciences  et  belles-lettres  de  Lyons,  le  22  juin  1751." 

These  are  the  most  important  of  the  refutations  and  the 
ones  to  which  Rousseau  replied.  But  there  were  numerous 
others  of  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give  an  account. 
Nevertheless  I  will  mention  that  '  Discours/  outside  of  the 
domain  of  the  French  language,  also  found  an  opponent, 
and  that  no  other  than  the  twenty -two  year  old  Lessing,  who 
in  '  Neuestes  aus  dem  Reiche  des  Witzes '  wrote  a  review 
of  the  book,  in  which  he,  with  a  deeper  understanding  of 
Rousseau's  significance  than  any  of  his  French  assailants, 
tried  to  point  out  the  exaggerations  and  the  untenable 
assertions  in  the  treatise. 

The  only  thing  to  be  said  about  all  the  French  refutations 
is  that  they  no  longer  interest  us ;  not  that  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  they  are  all  empty  or  valueless  in  themselves, 
for  many  of  the  authors  were  intelligent  and  highly-culti- 
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vated  men,  some  of  the  contributions,  notably  that  of  Bordes, 
very  weighty  additions  to  the  discussion  of  the  question 
itself ;  and,  further,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  may 
be  right  in  what  they  say,  indeed,  perhaps  in  most  of  it ; 
but  this  is  of  no  consequence  here,  the  chief  point  is  that 
none  of  them  was  an  original  intellect,  none  of  them  said 
anything  new  of  significance  for  mental  development,  or 
anything  that  became  a  fruitful  ferment  in  the  history  of 
thought  or  of  literature.  It  is  quite  right,  therefore,  that 
while  the  great  Genevan  and  Parisian  editions  of  Rousseau's 
works  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  included  all 
these  contributions,  they  are  quite  omitted  from  the  later 
editions.  They  were  nothing  to  preserve  —  except  by 
specialists  they  have  quite  rightly  been  forgotten. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kousseau's  replies  to  his  assailants  are 
of  quite  another  stamp.  In  many  respects  they  are  of  great 
interest.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  here  that  Rousseau's  literary 
talent  fully  blossoms  for  the  first  time.  He  proves  himself  a 
brilliant  controversialist,  and  his  qualities  of  style  develop 
quite  remarkably  during  the  struggle ;  but  still  more  import- 
ant is  the  process  of  growth  which  his  thoughts  undergo 
during  this  controversy.  The  objections  of  his  enemies  force 
him  again  and  again  to  go  back  to  the  problem  under  dis- 
cussion, necessitate  new  considerations  and  new  reflections ; 
he  often  modifies  what  he  first  said,  eliminates  paradoxes  and 
exaggerations,  but  sometimes  he  is  driven  to  still  more  far- 
reaching  radicalism.  He  develops  new  sides  to  the  question, 
— new  thoughts  and  new  proofs  announce  themselves,  the 
treatment  is  enriched,  broadened,  given  more  depth,  he 
becomes  more  and  more  strengthened  in  his  chief  question 
becomes  armed  for  new  tasks  during  the  struggle.  Already 
in  the  first  'Discours'  Rousseau  adopts  the  point  of  view 
which  he,  in  all  the  chief  points,  kept  throughout  his  entire 
life  in  regard  to  the  different  intellectual  phenomena  of  his 
time;  but  it  is  only  in  a  quite  general  way  that  he  turns 
upon  popular  tendencies,  without  nuances ;  it  is  only  as  a 
cry  of  protest — a  "  no."  He  does  not  agree ;  but  during  the 
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discussion  his  opposition  gains  a  more  decided  content,  and 
his  positive  programme  begins,  more  or  less  decisively,  to 
take  a  detailed  form;  we  discover,  in  words  dropped,  in 
slight  hints,  the  outlines  or  germs  of  several  of  the  works 
that  were  to  come.  Eousseau's  replies  therefore  to  the 
assailants  of '  Discours '  are  of  considerable  interest  in  tracing 
the  origin  of  Ids  chief  works. 

We  must  therefore  examine  them  a  little  more  closely. 

Kousseau  appears  here  for  the  first  time  as  a  controversi- 
alist, and  proves  himself  to  be  a  brilliant  and  well-equipped 
warrior.  He  has  evident  joy  of  the  struggle.  He  proceeds 
with  fearless  courage,  sometimes  also  with  a  gaiety  that 
otherwise  very  seldom  appears  in  his  writings;  he  grows 
under  the  strife,  is  constantly  expanding  the  field  of  his 
operations,  begins  with  small  skirmishes  against  Eaynal  and 
Gautier,  and  ends  with  a  regular  campaign  against  his  most 
dangerous  enemies,  the  King  of  Poland  and  Bordes.  An 
excellent  fencing-master  in  both  the  good  and  also  some- 
times in  the  less  good  meaning  of  the  term,  he  sees  instantly 
and  clearly  his  opponents'  weak  points,  takes  the  offensive, 
wrests  the  weapon  from  his  enemy,  and  uses  it  in  the  service 
of  his  own  cause ;  sometimes  he  lifts  the  subject  of  conten- 
tion high  over  his  antagonist's  head,  so  that  he  cannot  reach 
it,  crushes  him  under  his  eloquence,  lashes  him  with  his 
scorn ;  his  fighting  methods  are  clean  and  unspotted  in  that 
he  always  keeps  to  his  question,  never,  like  Voltaire  or  Heine, 
undertaking  to  direct  his  attack  against  his  opponent's  private 
personality ;  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  use  tricks  when  it 
is  necessary.  Especially  in  the  retreat;  he  is  a  caviller 
never  willing  to  give  up  his  position,  even  when  he  acknow- 
ledges to  himself  that  it  cannot  be  maintained.  If  he  takes 
a  step  backward  he  does  so  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not 
noticed ;  he  repeats  his  old  assertions,  but  in  a  slightly  modi- 
fied form,  omitting  the  greatest  absurdities,  and  continuing 
his  defence  from  this  new  standpoint  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened ;  or  he  acts  as  though  his  opponents  had  misunder- 
stood him,  and  had  only  attacked  a  man  of  straw  whose 
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battles  it  was  no  concern  of  his  to  fight.  In  this  way  he 
diverts  the  struggle  from  the  points  on  which  he  is,  and 
is  aware  that  he  is,  open  to  attack ;  or  else  he  himself 
purposely  misunderstands  his  opponent,  and  massacres  him 
mightily  for  assertions  that  he  himself  has  subtly  put  into 
his  mouth ;  or  he  gets  out  of  it  by  means  of  a  comparison 
or  simile  that  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  subject,  but 
which  in  itself  is  so  dazzling  that,  for  the  moment,  one 
forgets  what  it  is  all  about. 

During  the  struggle  Eousseau  became  more  and  more 
master  over  his  talent,  he  secured  a  better  hold  over  his 
pen,  and  did  not  so  easily  fall  into  superfluously  embroidered 
rhetoric ;  his  style  became  more  powerful,  more  concentrated, 
more  pointed,  antithetical.  His  argumentation  was  much 
more  solid  than  in  the  treatise  itself,  more  fortified  with 
facts. 

Eousseau's  reply  to  his  assailants  may  be  read  as  a  com- 
mentary on  '  Discours ' ;  it  gives  us  a  clearer  idea  both  of 
what  he  meant  and  of  what  he  did  not  mean,  and  also  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  consequences  of  his  opinions.  Let  us 
follow  him  in  the  discussion  and  try  to  find  out  all  we  can 
in  regard  to  his  thoughts,  fastening  our  attention  on  these 
three  chief  points :  (1)  What  was  his  real  object  in  attacking 
science  ?  (2)  In  how  far  would  he  abide  by  the  paradoxes 
which  he  threw  out  in  his  '  Discours '  ?  (3)  How  and  at  what 
points  in  the  discussion  did  he  refer  to  the  application  of  his 
own  principles  ? 

(1)  What  Eousseau  meant  in  his  '  Discours '  was  nothing 
less  than  an  "  overturning  of  all  values."  While  all  his 
contemporaries  had  a  superstitious  confidence  in  the  blessed 
effects  of  enlightenment,  Eousseau  laid  chief  weight  on  a 
quite  different  point ;  to  him  the  chief  thing  is  not  to  know 
but  to  be  able,  not  to  talk  but  to  act,  not  to  be  clever  but  to 
be  good.  Vain  occupation  with  arts  and  sciences  leads  men 
astray  from  that  which  is  the  most  important.  "  In  propor- 
tion as  a  taste  for  these  childish  things  increases  in  a  nation, 
it  loses  the  sense  for  more  solid  virtues ;  for  when  one  has 
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exempted  himself  from  the  obligation  of  being  a  good 
man,  it  is  easier  to  distinguish  oneself  by  talk  than  by 
good  actions,  provided  one  is  only  agreeable."1 

The  requisite  for  human  happiness  is  not  the  exterior 
culture  which  takes  delight  in  pretence,  but  inner  moral 
strength.  The  object  of  Kousseau's  sermon  is  not  so  much 
to  demolish  science  as  to  give  virtue  its  proper  plane  again. 
"  It  is  not  science  I  wish  to  crush,  it  is  virtue  I  defend,"  he 
says  in  the  treatise,  and  he  repeats  it  again  and  again  during 
the  discussion  in  the  strongest  possible  terms.  "  I  know  in 
advance,"  he  says  in  his  first  contribution,2  "  with  what  big 
words  they  will  assault  me :  enlightenment,  knowledge, 
laws,  morality,  reason,  propriety,  consideration,  amiability, 
politeness,  breeding,  &c.  To  all  this  I  will  only  reply  with 
two  other  words,  which  ring  still  more  loudly  in  my  ears : 
Virtue  !  Truth  !  I  will  cry  out  incessantly  :  Truth  !  Virtue  ! 
If  one  discovers  here  no  more  than  mere  words,  then  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say."  And  he  closes  his  long  reply  to  Bordes 
with  these  words  :  "  Finally,  let  me  be  allowed  once  more  to 
emphasise  that  it  is  only  love  of  mankind  and  of  virtue  that 
has  caused  me  to  break  my  silence  ;  the  bitterness  that  may 
be  felt  in  my  attacks  on  the  vices  I  see  about  me  is  born 
of  the  pain  they  cause  me,  and  of  a  burning  wish  to  see  men 
happier  or  rather  more  worthy  of  being  so."  3 

Culture  makes  men  uniform,  it  demands  of  those  who  live 
in  society  that  they  shall  all  be  alike,  and  thus  a  system  of 
lies  is  instituted;  they  are  not  asked  to  be  virtuous  but 
to  be  decorous,  forms  replace  realities,  prudence  takes  the 
place  of  straightforwardness.  Yes,  but  is  this  so  danger- 
ous, ask  his  opponents;  would  not  life  be  insupportable  if 
people  went  about  and  expressed  their  opinions  without  the 
least  self-control  ?  And  they  cite  against  him  La  Eochefou- 
cauld's  famous  dictum :  "  hypocrisy  is  the  homage  that  vice 
pays  to  virtue."  "  Yes,"  replies  Rousseau  excitedly,  "  in  the 

1  Reponse  a  M.  Bordes,  i.  119. 

2  Lettre  a  M.  1'abbe  Raynal,  i.  53. 

3  Reponse  a  M.  Bordes,  I.  161 ;  cf.  ibid.,  81. 
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same  way  that  Caesar's  murderers  paid  homage  to  him,  when 
they  threw  themselves  at  his  feet  in  order  to  kill  him  more 
safely.  Be  this  epigram  ever  so  brilliant  and  stamped  with 
its  author's  ever  so  famous  name,  it  is  no  more  correct  for 
all  that.  Would  any  one  say  of  a  scoundrel  who  adopts  a 
family's  livery  in  order  to  steal  from  them  more  conveni- 
ently, that  he  is  paying  homage  to  the  master  of  the  house 
whom  he  robs  ?  No :  to  cover  malice  with  the  dangerous 
cloak  of  hypocrisy  is  not  to  honour  virtue,  it  is  to  scorn  it 
at  the  same  time  that  one  profanes  its  insignia ;  it  is  to  add 
craft  and  meanness  to  all  the  other  vices ;  it  is  to  cut  off 
for  ever  the  way  back  to  honourableness." 

As  for  hypocrisy,  it  is  exactly  this  that  is  the  idol  of  the 
times ;  the  less  virtue  there  is  in  men's  hearts  the  more  it 
appears  in  their  manners ;  one  can  measure  demoralisation 
by  prudishness.  "I  never  go  to  the  theatre  and  see  a 
comedy  of  Moliere  without  admiring  the  delicacy  of  the 
audience.  A  rather  broad  word,  an  expression  more  coarse 
than  obscene, — everything  offends  their  modest  ears,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  most  demoralised  are  always 
the  most  scandalised.  But  if  we  compare  the  morals  of 
Moliere's  day  with  those  of  ours,  is  there  any  one  that 
believes  that  we  would  be  favoured  by  the  comparison  ? 
When  a  man's  fancy  is  once  denied  he  becomes  scandal- 
ised over  everything.  When  one  has  no  other  good  than 
the  exterior,  one  must  make  a  special  effort  to  retain 
that."  i 

No,  men  were  much  better  in  the  days  of  the  barbarians, 
when  they  were  certainly  coarse  but  sincere,  and  did  not 
pretend  to  be  other  than  they  were.  Yes,  even  for  criminals 
Kousseau  shows  a  certain  degree  of  sympathy  if  they  are 
only  not  liars  and  hypocrites.  "  There  are  to  be  found 
elevated  characters,"  he  says  to  the  King  of  Poland,2  "  who 
take  even  into  crime  something  proud  and  noble,  who  betray 
within  them  a  spark  of  the  heavenly  fire  which  glows  in 
beautiful  souls.  But  the  mean,  hypocritical,  cringing  souls 
1  R£p.  k  M.  Borcles,  i.  119.  2  I.  105. 
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resemble  a  corpse,  where  one  finds  neither  fire  nor  warmth 
nor  life-sources." 

It  is  not  so  much  the  vice  of  his  day  as  its  littleness  that 
he  despises,  not  so  much  malice  as  meanness ;  his  contem- 
poraries are  not  capable  of  certain  vices  because  they 
demand  strength  and  boldness.  "I  do  not  accuse  the 
people  of  this  period  of  having  all  vices;  they  have  only 
those  that  are  contemptible,  they  are  only  rascals  and 
deceivers;  I  do  not  believe  they  are  capable  of  the  vices 
that  demand  courage  and  firmness."  l 

These  remarks,  which  cast  such  an  interesting  light  over 
the  "  psyche  "  of  the  nineteenth  century  even  down  to  Ibsen 
and  Nietzsche,  sprang  from  the  same  strong  individualism 
that  is  the  foundation-motive  of  the  whole  of  Rousseau's 
authorship,  his  violent  longing  to  be  permitted  to  be  him- 
self without  bending  to  fashion  or  opinion.  But  according 
to  Rousseau,  the  smallness  of  the  period,  which  could  not 
even  produce  a  proper  criminal,  is  due  to  art  and  science, 
that  is  to  say  to  the  superficial  and  one-sided  culture  of 
the  day,  the  empty  intellectual  values  of  salon  life, 
pedantry's  placid  conviction  of  having  found  the  truth 
and  solved  all  problems,  the  overdone  society  life  which 
blunted  all  edges,  all  independence,  all  distinction,  all 
originality.  For  him  life  is  a  holy  thing,  not  a  game  of 
rivalry  as  to  who  can  make  the  cleverest  remarks  or  pro- 
duce the  most  striking  books.  The  important  thing  for  him 
is  not  "  1'esprit,"  or  the  intellect  and  its  tricks,  but  the  soul, 
that  is  to  say  the  entire  human  creature  with  all  his  powers, 
his  feelings,  his  passions,  his  spontaneous  conviction  of  his 
own  divinity  and  oneness  with  the  Highest  Being.  .  .  . 
"I  look  through  all  the  brilliant  investigations  of  our 
academies,  and  find  nothing  more  than  clever  sophistry, 
which  is  very  little  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  our 
natures.  They  exercise  their  wits,  but  the  slavish  soul 
cringes  and  languishes."  2 

We  are  drowned  in  books ;  his  opponents  say  that  good 

1  Rep.  a  M.  Bordes,  i.  120.  2  Ibid.,  i.  135. 
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books  are  the  only  preventive  against  the  contagion  of 
example.  But  "in  the  first  place  the  good  books  of  our 
learned  men  are  never  so  numerous  as  their  bad  examples. 
In  the  second  there  are  always  more  bad  books  than  good 
ones.  And  in  the  third  place,  the  safest  guiding-star  for 
honourable  men  will  always  be  their  reason  and  their 
consciences.  For  those  that  have  debased  souls  or  hard- 
ened consciences,  reading  is  of  no  use."1 

Thus  Rousseau  confirms  in  his  polemical  writings,  in  ex- 
pressions that  become  more  and  more  definite,  what  he  had 
cried  out  in  c  Discours ' ;  he  maintains,  ever  with  increasing 
power,  the  claims  of  virtue  over  culture,  the  individual  over 
opinion,  the  soul  over  the  reason,  instinct  over  logic,  con- 
science and  inborn  feelings  over  book-learning  and  literary 
sophistry.  But  at  the  same  time  that  he  thus  strongly 
maintains  his  standpoint  in  the  chief  question  at  issue,  he 
nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  makes  many 
concessions — though  without  conceding  it. 

(2)  It  was  natural  that  his  opponents  should  attack,  first 
and  foremost,  his  most  obvious  absurdities  and  paradoxical 
exaggerations ;  he  replies  that  they  were  not  meant  as  they 
were  interpreted,  and  uses  the  opportunity  to  modify  his 
thought.  To  King  Stanislaus  he  [maintains  that  his  short 
and  ironical  eulogy  of  science  in  the  introduction  to 
'  Discours/  is  seriously  and  sincerely  meant  Why  should 
one  not  believe  him  ?  "  Could  it  be  because  I  have  been 
too  concise  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  I  might  have  said  con- 
siderably less  on  several  pages.  .  .  .  Science  is  very  good 
in  itself ;  this  is  self-evident,  and  to  maintain  the  opposite 
is  to  be  lacking  in  common  sense.  The  Creator  of  all  things 
is  the  source  of  truth;  to  know  everything  is  one  of  his 
divine  attributes,  to  acquire  knowledge  and  increase  one's 
wisdom  is  to  participate  in  the  highest^  intelligence  in  a 
way,  and  it  was  in  this  meaning  that  I  eulogised 
knowledge."  2 

He  spoke  not  of  science  itself,  he^spoke  {but  of  scientists 
1  Ibid.,  155.  2  I.  76. 
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and  the  use  they  made  of  it,  and  the  position  in  society 
which  they  have  created  for  it ;  it  is  not  science  with  which 
we  are  concerned,  "  it  is  our  science,"  he  says  in  one  place 
quite  plainly,1  "and  the  science  of  other  days  that  has 
resembled  ours, — the  subtleties  of  the  sophists,  the  pharisees, 
the  hair-splitters,  the  formalists  ;  in  one  word,  pedantry." 

Neither  did  he  say  nor  mean  that  the  sciences  are  the 
root  of  all  evil,  or  the  only  root ;  "  they  have  only  a  good 
share  of  the  blame,  notably  that  which  especially  belongs 
to  them — of  having  given  vice  a  certain  pleasant  colouring, 
a  certain  honourableness  which  prevents  our  feeling  terror 
at  it." 2  He  by  no  means  maintains  that  the  sciences  are 
good  for  nothing,  nor  was  it  with  this  point  that  the 
academic  question  was  concerned.  "  What  it  was  concerned 
with  was  to  know  whether  or  not  the  re-establishment  of  the 
sciences  has  contributed  to  the  purifying  of  morals. 

And  by  showing,  as  I  have  done,  that  our  morals  have 
not  become  purified  at  all,  the  question  is  almost  answered."  3 

The  most  striking  exaggerations  in  '  Discours '  were  his  re- 
presentation of  the  art  of  book-printing  as  a  thoroughly  in- 
jurious and  demoralising  invention,  and  his  tolerably  clear 
statement  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  burning  and  razing 
to  the  earth  all  libraries,  museums,  &c.  Of  course  his 
assailants  do  not  let  this  pass  unchallenged ;  but  Kousseau 
replies  to  them  by  denying  that  he  ever  said  or  meant  any 
such  thing. 

Of  course  one  should  do  away  with  things  that  could  be 
misused  if  the  misuse  causes  more  injury  than  the  use  does 
good.  "  But  let  us  stop  a  moment  at  this  last  inference,  and 
let  us  beware  of  drawing  the  conclusion  that  we  of  to-day 
should  burn  all  libraries  and  destroy  universities  and  acade- 
mies. By  doing  this  we  should  simply  plunge  Europe  into 
barbarism  and  morals  would  not  gain  anything  by  it.  It 

1  I.  157. 

2  In  the  preface  to  '  Narcisse,'  which  is  his  last  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion, see  xi.  43  note. 

3  Ibid.,  the  text. 
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is  with  pain  that  I  am  bound  to  express  this  great  and 
sorrowful  truth — it  is  only  a  step  from  enlightenment  to 
ignorance,  and  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is 
frequent  among  nations ;  but  it  has  never  been  seen  that  a 
people  once  demoralised  have  ever  returned  to  the  ways  of 
virtue.  To  try  to  destroy  the  sources  of  this  evil  would  be 
vain.  To  remove  the  causes  of  vanity,  laziness,  luxury, 
would  be  vain  ;  yes,  it  would  be  vain  to  lead  men  back  to 
that  primal  equality  which  is  the  supporter  of  innocence  and 
the  source  of  all  virtue ;  when  their  hearts  have  once  become 
demoralised  they  will  always  continue  to  be  so ;  there  is  no 
longer  any  remedy  to  be  found  except  that  of  a  great  revolu- 
tion which  is  almost  as  much  to  be  feared  as  the  evil  itself, 
and  which  it  would  be  shameful  to  desire  and  impossible  to 
prophesy. 

So,  since  the  sciences  and  arts  have  already  succeeded 
in  demoralising  men,  let  them  be  allowed  to  lessen  in  some 
degree  men's  barbarity."  1 

He  repeats  this  several  times  in  his  polemics,  and,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  it  is  not  without  significance  in  view  of  the  stand- 
point he  takes  in  his  later  writings;  here  he  establishes  a 
distinction  which  he  constantly  maintains  later,  namely,  that 
it  would  certainly  have  been  better  if  libraries  and  uni- 
versities had  never  come  into  existence ;  but  as  men  have 
already  become  demoralised  from  many  causes,  among  which 
the  sciences  are  very  important  ones,  then  we  must  keep 
them,  because  to  a  certain  extent,  they  can  help  to  modify 
the  evil ;  in  a  modern  society  where  luxury  and  the  greed 
for  money  are  the  ruling  powers,  art  and  science  furnish  an 
outlet  for  many  desires  which  without  these  diversions  might 
take  a  more  dangerous  course. 

Therefore  libraries,  universities,  and  printing-houses  may 
be  allowed  to  remain  standing. 

Nor  does  he  now  take  the  same  unconditionally  prejudiced 
attitude  towards  luxury  that  he  did  in  '  Discours.'  It  might 
in  itself  be  innocent  enough  if  it  were  not  for  the  role  it 
1  Rep.  au  Roi  de  Pologne,  i.  112,  113 ;  cf.  Rep.  £  M.  Bordes,  i.  159. 
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plays  in  man's  estimation  of  the  values  of  life.  "  Luxury 
demoralises  everybody,  both  the  rich  who  enjoy  the  posses- 
sion of  it  and  the  poor  who  go  about  wishing  for  it.  It  can 
certainly  not  be  said  that  to  wear  lace  cuffs  and  embroidered 
clothes,  or  to  own  an  enamelled  snuff-box,  is  an  evil  in  itself ; 
but  it  is  a  very  great  evil  to  attach  any  importance  to  such 
foolishnesses,  to  count  those  that  have  them  among  the  happy, 
or  to  use  time  and  industry,  which  every  man  owes  to  more 
noble  aims,  to  secure  them." l 

In  the  course  of  his  polemics,  Kousseau  modifies  the  state- 
ments that  he  made  in  '  Discours '  on  several  other  points 
also,  but  in  everything  essential  he  confirms  what  he  first 
said.  However,  the  third  point  to  which  we  will  direct  our 
attention — the  expansions  that  develop  during  the  debate, 
the  new  sides  to  the  question  that  he  discovers — are  still 
more  interesting  and  important  than  these  adroit  little 
concessions. 

(3)  One  of  the  chief  points  in  his  attack  on  science 
was  its  lack  of  religiousness,  the  manner  in  which  it  under- 
mines people's  respect  for  that  which  has  been  holy, — in  one 
word,  its  exaggerated  rationalism.  In  the  'Discours'  he 
aims  his  attack  only  in  one  direction, — against  the  philo- 
sophers. In  his  reply  to  the  King  of  Poland,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  attacks  the  other  side  with  equal  strength ; 
rationalism  is  the  diseased  spot  not  only  of  the  philo- 
sophers, but  also  of  orthodoxy,  also  of  the  theologians.  "  It 
is  quite  true,"  he  says,  "I  should  have  expressly  attacked 
those  childish  sophistries  of  scholasticism  by  means  of  which, 
under  the  pretence  of  illuminating  the  principles  of  religion, 
one  destroys  its  spirit  and  substitutes  scientific  haughtiness 
for  Christian  humility.  I  should  have  turned  with  greater 
force  upon  those  arrogant  priests  who  dare  to  lay  their 
hands  upon  the  ark,  to  stay  with  their  feeble  wisdom  a  build- 
ing supported  by  God's  own  hand.  I  should  have  expressed 
my  indignation  against  these  superficial  creatures  who,  with 
their  miserable  trifling,  have  debased  the  divine  simplicity  of 

1  Rep.  au  Roi  de  Pologne,  i.  103. 
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the  gospel  and  have  transposed  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ 
into  syllogisms." 

Here,  in  truth,  no  learning  nor  science  is  needed.  "  When 
the  new  covenant  was  entered  into,  it  was  not  to  the  learned 
that  Christ  confided  His  teachings  and  His  priestship.  In 
His  choice  He  was  led  by  the  partiality  He  had  always 
shown  for  the  poor  and  the  simple ;  and  in  the  instructions 
which  He  gave  His  disciples  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  found 
about  study  or  science,  unless  it  was  to  express  the  contempt 
He  felt  for  all  such."  .  .  .  But  later  it  became  different; 
when  learning  conquered  religion,  religion  suffered.  And 
now  ?  "  Our  libraries  are  flooded  with  theological  books,  and 
there  are  swarms  of  casuists  among  us ;  formerly  we  had 
saints  but  no  casuists.  Science  blooms  and  faith  withers 
away;  the  whole  world  wishes  to  teach  others  to  do  good 
and  nobody  wishes  to  learn  it ;  we  have  all  become  doctores 
and  ceased  to  be  Christians. 

No,  it  was  not  with  so  much  art  and  paraphernalia  that 
the  gospel  spread  itself  over  the  whole  world,  and  its  dazzling 
beauty  permeated  the  hearts  of  man.  This  Divine  Book, 
the  only  one  necessary  for  Christians,  and  the  most  useful 
one  for  those  who  are  not  Christians,  does  not  need  to  be 
deeply  studied  in  order  to  inspire  us  with  love  for  the  author 
and  with  a  desire  to  follow  His  teachings.  Never  has  virtue 
spoken  a  language  so  full  of  sweetness  ;  never  has  the 
deepest  wisdom  been  expressed  with  such  power  and 
simplicity.  One  never  reads  it  without  feeling  oneself  a 
better  creature.  0,  ye  stewards  of  the  teaching  that  this 
Book  proclaims,  do  not  take  so  much  trouble  to  teach  me  so 
many  useless  things  !  Lay  aside  all  these  learned  books  that 
are  not  able  to  convince  me  or  to  move  me  anyhow. 
Throw  yourself  at  the  feet  of  that  God  of  Charity  Whom 
you  have  undertaken  to  teach  me  to  know  and  to  love; 
pray  that  you  yourselves  may  have  that  humility  which  you 
ought  to  preach  to  me.  Do  not  display  before  my  eyes  this 
arrogant  science,  neither  that  unseemly  splendour  which  dis- 
honours you  and  makes  me  rebellious ;  be  yourselves  moved  if 
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you  wish  to  move  me ;  and,  above  all,  show  me  in  your  own 
life  those  principles  which  you  claim  the  right  to  teach  me. 
You  would  then  not  need  to  know  or  to  teach  me  more  of 
it,  and  your  priestship  would  be  perfect.  In  all  this  there  is 
no  question  of  belles-lettres  or  philosophy.  Thus  should  the 
Gospel  be  preached,  and  thus  did  its  first  apostle  spread  it 
triumphant  over  all  nations,  not  '  aristotelico  more/  as  the 
fathers  of  the  Church  are  in  the  habit  of  saying,  but 
'piscatorio.'" 

In  such  expressions  as  these,  which  are  repeated  many 
times  during  the  discussion,  Eousseau  states  with  clear  dis- 
tinctness the  religious  standpoint  that  he  never  abandoned 
later,  an  isolated  stand  facing  in  two  directions,  just  as 
strongly  against  the  dogmatic  theologians  as  against  the 
disbelieving  philosophers.  He  found  that  both  tendencies 
expressed  equally  objectionable  phases  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  of  "  notre  siecle  raisonneur,"  as  he  calls  it  in  one 
placej^-~lf  he  considered  the  learning  of  the  atheists  and 
the  materialists  a  shameful  debasement  of  the  divinity  of 
life  and  of  the  human  soul,  the  presumptuous  investigations 
that  the  casuistic  theologians  made  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  the  aims  of  God  were  no  less  an  abomination  to  him. 
The  philosophers  and  the  theologians  supported  each  other 
in  a  wretched  co-operation  to  destroy  religion,  which  to 
Eousseau  consisted  in  nothing  else  than  an  inner  unshak- 
able conviction  of  life's  divinity  and  oneness  with  the  Deity, 
as  well  as  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  conscience  (or  God), 
which  always  speaks  clearly  and  distinctly  enough  in  regard 
to  what  is  demanded  of  us.  It  was  quite  natural,  therefore, 
that  he  was  scorned  by  the  philosophers,  who  explained  the 
whole  of  existence  as  a  chain  of  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
cesses, and  that  his  writings  were  burned  by  the  theologians, 
who  thought  that  salvation  depended  on  belief  in  a  compli- 
cated system  of  dogma.  Eousseau's  religious  thoughts  later 
came  to  a  richer  expansion  and  to  more  complete  confirma- 
tion, but  the  point  of  view  he  adopts  takes  clear  form 
1  Preface  to  '  Narcisse,'  xi.  46. 
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for  the  first  time  in  the  polemics  roused  by  the  first 
'  Discours.' 

Something  similar  may  be  said  of  his  political  opinions  as 
they  appear  in  the  discussions ;  it  is  true  that  here  the 
standpoint  is  not  so  clearly  formed  as  it  was  in  the  case  of 
the  religious  point  of  view ;  but  the  feeling  on  which  they 
are  based  is  present  more  certainly  and  in  a  stronger  degree 
than  in  '  Discours/  and,  above  all,  is  much  more  richly  differ- 
entiated and  applied  than  these.  This  foundation-feeling  is 
that  of  the  democrat,  the  proud  Genevan  republican's  self- 
assertiveness  in  a  despotic  monarchy,  the  hatred  that  the 
working  man's  son  feels  for  wealth  and  privileges. 

We  see  it  already  in  the  manner  he  assumes  towards  the 
King  of  Poland  in  his  controversy.  Ducros  and  other  authors 
very  unjustly  ridicule  the  changed  tone  which  Rousseau 
uses  towards  this  opponent,  in  comparison  with  the  tone 
that  he  uses  towards  others.  Naturally  there  is  a  differ- 
ence. I  do  not  doubt  but  that  Rousseau's  vanity  was  con- 
siderably tickled  at  finding  the  Duke  of  Lothringen,  the 
King  of  Poland,  Louis  XV. 's  father-in-law,  among  his 
antagonists,  and  in  one  place  in  his  reply  he  uses  words 
which  indicate  that  he  could  be  gallant  too  when  he  so 
desired,  and  was  perhaps  not  so  lacking  in  the  qualities  of 
a  courtier  as  he  wished  people  to  believe.  I  quote  the 
reference  because  such  sentiments  are  so  unusual,  not  to 
say  unique,  in  all  Rousseau's  writings.  In  his  attack  King 
Stanislaus  had  been  guilty  of  a  rather  ignorant  mistake,  in 
that  he  had  spoken  of  Socrates  as  an  assailant  of  the  Epi- 
cureans and  Stoics,  who,  of  course,  were  not  exactly  his 
contemporaries.  To  this  Rousseau  replies  with  a  gallant 
bow :  "  when  Socrates  mistreated  the  sciences,  it  appears  to 
me  he  could  not  have  been  aiming  at  the  arrogance  of  the 
Stoics  nor  at  the  effeminacy  of  the  Epicureans,  nor  at  the 
absurd  jargon  of  the  Pyrrhonists,  for  none  of  these  people 
existed  in  Socrates'  time.  But  this  little  anachronism  does 
not  sit  so  ill  upon  my  opponent :  he  has  spent  his  life  more 
usefully  than  in  verifying  data;  and  he  is  under  no  more 
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obligation  to  know  his  Diogenes  Laertius  by  heart  than  I  to 
have  seen  what  takes  place  on  a  battlefield  at  close  view." x 

Undoubtedly  one  can  detect  a  courtier's  smile  under  this 
reply,  but  nevertheless  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  single  trace 
of  toadyism  or  servility  in  it ;  and  besides,  Rousseau's  atti- 
tude throughout  the  whole  of  the  "  reply "  is  dignified  and 
blameless.  These  are  the  words  with  which  he  opens  it: 
"Perhaps  I  owe  an  expression  of  thanks  rather  than  a 
reply  to  the  anonymous  author  who  has  honoured  my 
'  Discours '  with  an  answer ;  but  that  which  I  owre  to  gratitude 
will  never  cause  me  to  forget  that  which  I  owe  to  truth; 
nor  shall  I  forget  that  when  people  speak  of  reason  they 
place  themselves  under  the  natural  law  and  reassume  their 
original  equality." 2 

I  believe  that,  in  the  year  1751,  there  did  not  live  in 
the  whole  of  Europe  a  single  writer  who  would  have  found 
these  proud  and  matter-of-course  words  to  use  to  a  princely 
opponent. 

However,  it  is  of  more  interest  to  consider  the  many 
violent  expressions  of  Eousseau's  democratic  point  of  view 
which  were  every  moment  slipping  from  his  pen.  Some- 
times, especially  in  the  notes  under  the  text,  it  almost  takes 
the  form  of  a  revolutionary  appeal,  which  presages  the 
passionate  words  he  was  to  use  in  his  next  '  Discours '  (on 
Inequality). 

His  opponents  had  pointed  out  the  great  significance  that 
luxury  has  for  national  economy.  Admit,  he  replies,  that 
luxury  may  sometimes  give  bread  to  the  poor ;  "  but  if  there 
were  no  luxury  there  would  be  no  poor,"  and  he  adds  the 
following  violent  commentary  which  in  1751  had  a  very 
real  and  burning  interest,  and  in  it  he  gives  a  picture  of  the 
times,  the  truth  of  which  was  later  corroborated  tenfold  by 
historic  investigation :  "  Luxury  supports  hundreds  of  poor 
in  our  towns,  and  it  lets  hundreds  of  thousands  die  in  the 
country.  The  money  which  circulates  in  the  hands  of  the 
rich  and  the  artists  to  satisfy  their  superfluities,  is  lost  to 
1  I.  iii.  2  I.  74. 
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the  existence  of  the  peasant  ;  he  must  go  without  clothes, 
because  others  must  have  gold  lace.  The  waste  of  the 
materials  which  serve  as  food  for  human  creatures  is  enough 
of  itself  to  make  luxury  hated  of  mankind.  My  opponents 
may  consider  themselves  lucky  that  the  deplorable  refine- 
ment of  our  language  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  go  into 
details  in  this  respect,  for  it  would  cause  them  to  blush  for 
the  cause  they  defend.  We  must  have  meat-juice  for  use  in 
our  kitchens,  therefore  many  sick  people  must  go  without 
bouillon.  We  must  have  liqueurs  on  our  tables,  and  therefore 
the  peasant  drinks  nothing  but  water.  We  must  have 
powder  for  our  wigs,  and  therefore  there  are  many  poor 
who  have  no  bread."1 

From  this  observation  of  the  conditions  that  he  sees  about 
him,  he  begins  to  develop  partially  a  philosophical  view  of 
social  questions,  and  finds,  or  thinks  he  finds,  the  causes  of 
the  social  misery  —  inequality  in  conditions.  Wealth  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing.  "  The  masses  crawl  about 
in  misery.  ...  A  strange  and  fateful  social  order  where 
accumulated  wealth  is  constantly  finding  means  of  still 
greater  accumulation,  and  where  it  is  impossible  for  him 
who  owns  nothing  to  acquire  anything,  where  the  greatest 
scoundrels  are  the  most  respected  citizens,  and  where  one 
must  renounce  virtue  if  one  wishes  to  become  'un  honnete 
homme.'  2  As  early  as  in  the  preface  to  '  Narcisse,'  he  points 
to  property  as  the  chief  source  of  all  unhappiness,3  and  in 
his  reply  to  Bordes,  he  exclaims:  "Before  these  wretched 
words  'mine'  and  'thine'  were  discovered,  before  there  existed 
those  cruel  and  brutal  creatures  called  masters  and  the  other 
kind  of  deceivers  and  liars  called  slaves,  before  there  were 
men  despicable  enough  to  dare  to  live  in  superfluity  while 
others  die  of  hunger  —  what  was  it  that  crime  consisted  in  ?  " 

Rousseau  does  not  shrink  from  praising  a  community  where 
all  rich,  privileged,  and  useless  members  disappear. 


a  M.  Bordes,  i.  129.     Compare  the  description  of  peasant  life  in  the 
eighteenth  century  in  Taine's  '  L'ancien  regime.' 

2  Preface  to  «  Narcisse,'  xi.  51.  3  Ibid.,  52  note.  4  I.  131,  132. 
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His  opponents  ask  :  "  What  sort  of  a  sight  would  mankind 
offer  if  it  consisted  only  of  peasants,  soldiers,  hunters  and 
shepherds  ?  "  and  he  replies  without  hesitation :  "  An  in- 
finitely more  beautiful  one  than  that  of  a  mankind  that 
consisted  of  cooks,  poets,  goldsmiths,  painters  and  musicians."1 
It  is  characteristic  of  Kousseau's  manner  of  thinking  that  he 
wished  to  omit  soldiers  from  the  first  list.  "  War  is  often  a 
duty  but  it  is  not  meant  to  be  a  metier.  Every  man  should 
be  a  soldier  in  order  to  defend  his  liberty ;  but  not  in  order 
to  interfere  with  that  of  others ;  to  die  for  one's  fatherland  is 
too  noble  a  calling  to  be  entrusted  to  mercenaries."  This  is 
probably  the  first  time  that  any  one  distinctly  advocated 
general  military  service  and  spoke  of  its  democratic  signi- 
ficance. 

In  other  ways  also  Rousseau  reveals  his  political  thoughts 
sporadically  during  the  discussion,  everywhere  stamped  with 
the  same  democratic  feeling  and  connected  with  his  view  of 
the  evils  of  over-culture.  His  hatred  of  town  life,  which  is 
favourable  to  social  distinctions,  finds  a  stronger  and  more 
decided  expression  than  in  '  Discours ' ;  his  opponents  main- 
tain that  scientific  men  are  no  less  occupied  than  the  peasant 
who  ploughs  his  field;  certainly,  replies  Eousseau,2  a  child 
who  builds  a  house  of  cards  is  also  occupied  ;  but  the  point 
is  whether  that  with  which  one  is  occupied  is  of  any  service 
to  mankind.  Yes,  but  does  he  mean  that  just  because  bread 
is  a  necessity  all  men  should  engage  in  cultivating  the  earth  ? 
"Yes,  why  not  ?  let  them  even  live  on  grass  if  it  is  necessary. 
I  should  rather  see  people  grazing  about  the  fields  than  con- 
suming each  other  in  towns."  3 

At  the  same  time  he  also  launches  the  question  in  regard 
to  the  advantages  gained  by  the  might  and  power  of  the 
great  and  populous  countries ;  his  opponents  have  referred 
him  to  the  grand  expansion  of  the  great  world-powers  as  a 
result  of  the  advance  of  culture.  In  his  reply  to  Bordes 
Rousseau  had  already  put  a  question  mark  at  this  state- 

1  I.  134.  a  I.  152. 

3  Ibid.     Compare  Volta:re. 
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ment.  "  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,"  he  says,  "  that  morals  can 
be  measured  by  a  surveyor's  instrument.  But  one  cannot 
say  that  a  country's  extent  is  a  matter  of  indifference  when 
it  is  a  question  of  the  morality  of  the  citizens.  There  is 
certainly  a  connection  between  these  things ;  and  I  do  not 
know  but  that  the  connection  is  perhaps  inversely  propor- 
tional. It  is  an  important  question  to  consider ;  and  I  think 
that  one  should  look  upon  it  as  still  undecided,  in  spite  of 
the  tone  more  scornful  than  philosophic  in  which  my  oppo- 
nent thinks  he  can  cut  the  knot." l  And  to  this  he  adds  in 
a  note :  "  My  opponents  think  that  they  can  impress  me  by 
their  contempt  for  the  small  states.  They  must  not  be  too 
sure  that  I  shall  not  one  day  come  and  ask  them  if,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  great  states  exist 
at  all." 

As  is  known  Rousseau  did  take  up  this  question  later  for 
more  serious  discussion,  and,  in  *  Contrat  Social,'  which  was 
written  twelve  years  after  'Discours,'  he  decided  it  uncon- 
ditionally in  favour  of  the  small  states  ;  the  community-ideal 
which  he  here  defends  is  modelled  after  the  little  city- 
republic,  while  he  simply  considers  the  great  state  as  a 
temporarily  necessary  evil  which  makes  the  execution  of 
the  democratic  principle  difficult  in  a  high  degree,  for  this 
can  only  come  to  pure  and  unalloyed  expression  in  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  which  is  impossible  in  a  great 
state  where  one  must  resort  to  representation  and  other 
makeshifts.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  Rousseau 
shows  himself  influenced  by  his  childhood  memories  of  the 
republic  of  Geneva. 

Rousseau  accentuates  his  pedagogical  point  of  view,  just 
as  he  did  the  religious  and  political,  in  more  detail  here 
than  in  '  Discours '  also ;  he  comes  back  to  it  several  times 
during  the  discussion,  and  very  strongly  maintains  the  neces- 
sity of  reconstructing  education,  so  that  the  chief  stress  shall 
be  laid,  not  on  equipping  the  intellect  with  embellishments, 
but  first  and  foremost  on  developing  the  power  of  judgment 

1  I.  143,  144. 
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and   the   ability  to  act  —  in  other  words,  the  foundation- 
principle  on  which  'fimile'  was  built  ten  years  later. 

While  '  Discours/  in  its  contents,  is  essentially  aggressive 
and  critical,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Rousseau's  answers  to 
his  assailants,  the  positive  thoughts  which  lie  behind  the 
criticism  come  constantly  into  expression,  although  still  only 
in  intimations.  After  taking  the  position  that  he  did  in  the 
treatise  in  regard  to  art  and  science  and  the  culture  of  the 
day,  the  next  step  was  to  eulogise  original  man,  the  primitive 
tribes  still  untouched  by  culture.  It  is  therefore  quite  con- 
sistent with  his  whole  method  of  thought  when  he,  in  several 
places,  takes  the  part  of  the  wild  tribes,  and  to  his  opponents, 
who  have  described  with  eloquence  their  barbarous  cruelty 
and  vice,  insists  upon  their  innocence  and  ability  to  survive. 
If  the  wild  men  are  vicious,  it  is  because  they  have  come 
into  contact  with  Europeans  and  have  learned  it  from  them. 
"  If  I  were  the  chief  of  one  of  the  wild  tribes  of  Nigritia,  I 
would  erect  a  gallows  on  the  border  of  my  country  where 
I  would  hang  without  mercy  the  first  European  who  dared 
to  put  his  foot  there."  We  shall  soon  see  how  Rousseau's 
sympathy  for  the  wild  people,  which  besides  was  one  of  the 
strong  tendencies  of  the  times,  should  come  to  constitute  a 
rather  important  element  throughout  his  entire  "system." 

More  important  to  us,  however,  is  the  fact  that  on  this 
road  he  found  the  formula  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  of  his  later  production  and  of  his  entire  life-work. 
As  you  remember,  in  his  account  of  his  experience  on  the 
road  to  Vincennes,  Rousseau  exclaims  in  one  place :  ".  .  .  Oh, 
if  I  could  have  written  down  the  fourth  part  of  what  I  saw 
and  felt  under  the  tree,  with  what  clearness  I  should  have 
pointed  out  all  the  contradictions  of  the  social  order,  with 
what  power  I  should  have  presented  the  misuse  of  all  our 
institutions,  with  what  logic  I  should  have  proven  that  man 
is  good  by  nature  and  that  it  is  only  through  institutions 
that  he  becomes  evil."  "Man  is  good  by  nature," — this 
thought,  which  is  the  axis  of  Rousseau's  production, — is, 
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it  is  true,  the  basis  of  his  reasoning  in  '  Discours,'  but  there 
it  had  not  come  to  its  fullest  expression ;  this  takes  place  for 
the  first  time  in  the  discussion.  "  They  insist,"  he  says  in 
his  answer  to  Bordes,1  "that  the  first  human  beings  were 
evil,  from  which  it  follows  that  mankind  is  evil  by  nature. 
This  statement  is  of  no  little  scope,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  needs  proofs.  But  all  the  annals  of  nations  that 
they  dare  to  produce  for  this  purpose  speak  rather  in  favour 
of  the  opposite  opinion  ;  and  it  takes  many  proofs  to  make 
me  believe  an  absurdity."  And  in  an  annotation  he  says 
expressly :  " .  .  .  even  though  man  is  good  by  nature,  which 
I  believe  "  (quoique  I'homme  soit  naturellement  bon,  comme 
je  le  crois  .  .  .). 

I  cannot  here  undertake  to  expound  the  meaning  that 
Rousseau  puts  into  these  words ;  this  would  be  to  inter- 
pret all  of  his  works ;  what  I  wish  to  do  here  is  simply  to 
point  out  the  historical  fact  that  the  first  time  Rousseau 
expressed  his  formula  was  in  1751  in  a  subordinate  clause 
in  a  note  to  the  '  R^ponse  a  M.  Bordes ' ;  some  years  later 
it  became  the  point  of  departure  for  his  historical  philosophy 
in  the  treatise  on  Inequality,  and  after  that  the  foundation 
for  his  moral  teaching  in  '  La^Nouvelle^lHeLQise/  for  his 
political  opinions  in  '  Le  Contrat  Social/  and  his  pedagogical 
theories  in  '  fimile.' 

1  I.  130,  131. 
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PRINCIPLE    AND    PRACTICE. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  philosophers  looked  upon  Kous- 
seau's  '  Discours '  as  a  caprice,  an  amusing  paradox  intended 
to  surprise  the  world ;  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  he  was 
different  from  them,  that  what  they  could  applaud  as  a 
loutade,  was  to  him  the  deadliest  earnest,  a  cry  of  release 
that  helped  him  to  find  himself  and  under  which  his  own 
personality,  hitherto  crushed  under  the  pressure  of  a  mighty 
opinion,  leaped  forward  in  rebellious  opposition  to  the  world 
in  which  he  lived.  Among  his  antagonists  also,  there  were 
some  who  had  permitted  themselves  to  take  him  fantast- 
ically, and  who  insisted  that  he  spoke  against  his  better 
convictions.  There  was  hardly  anything  in  the  attacks 
made  upon  him  that  wounded  him  more  deeply  than  this 
doubt  as  to  the  honesty  of  his  aims.  Yet  he  replied  to  them 
with  calm  dignity  and  without  passion.  He  introduces  his 
last  defence,  the  preface  to  'Narcisse/  with  the  following 
proud  words  :  "  In  spite  of  my  unwillingness,  I  am  obliged 
to  speak  of  myself ;  for  I  must  either  acknowledge  the 
motives  unjustly  ascribed  to  me  or  else  I  must  defend  my- 
self ;  the  weapons  will  not  be  equal,  that  I  understand  well 
enough  ;  for  while  they  attack  me  with  witticisms,  I  reply 
with  reasons  ;  but  even  if  I  can  only  confute  my  assailants, 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  whether  or  not  I  convince 
them;  while  I  strive  to  deserve  my  self-respect,  I  have 
learned  to  get  along  without  that  of  others,  just  as  they,  for 
the  most  part,  manage  to  get  along  without  mine.  But  even 

2  A 
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if  it  is  unimportant  whether  one  thinks  well  or  ill  of  me,  it 
is  not  without  importance  to  me  that  any  one  should  have 
the  right  to  think  ill  of  me ;  and  as  to  the  truth  which  I  am 
defending,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  that  its  champion 
might  rightfully  be  accused  of  fighting  for  it  only  as  a  caprice 
or  a  vanity,  without  loving  it  and  without  knowing  it."  l 

Some  of  his  opponents,  he  says,  feeling  how  impossible  it 
is  to  combat  the  truths  he  proclaims,  have  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  distracting  attention  from  the  question  by  talking  of  the 
author  instead. 

"They  insist  that  I  do  not  mean  a  word  I  have  said, 
that  I  say  one  thing  and  believe  the  opposite — that  is  to 
say,  that  I  have  proven  things  that  are  so  beyond  all 
reason  that  one  can  be  sure  that  I  have  upheld  them 
only  for  a  joke.  .  .  . 

"They  insist  that  I  do  not  mean  a  word  I  have  said; 
this  is  certainly  a  new  and  convenient  way  of  replying  to 
arguments ;  in  this  manner  one  could  destroy  the  proofs  of 
Euclid  himself  and  all  evidence  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  They  have  certainly  never  found,  either  in 
my  works  or  in  my  actions,  anything  to  justify  such  a 
thought;  ...  it  is  not  permissible  not  to  know  that  when 
a  man  speaks  seriously,  one  is  obliged  to  believe  that  he 
means  what  he  says,  unless  his  actions  or  his  words  belie 
him.  .  .  ." 

We  see  Eousseau  speaks  here  not  only  of  words  and  writ- 
ings but  also  of  actions.  And  indeed  he  was  obliged  to  do 
so  j  it  was  an  urgent  logical  conclusion  of  the  very  content 
of  his  manifesto,  an  essential  part  of  which  had  as  its  aim 
the  unveiling  of  the  incongruity  between  pretence  and  reality, 
between  principle  and  practice.  If  his  opponents  were  not 
to  be  proven  right  in  saying  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  game, 
he  would  be  obliged  in  the  future  to  rearrange  his  life  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  he  had  maintained  with  such 
strength,  to  relinquish  every  demand  for  luxury,  glory,  and 
worldly  vanity  for  his  own  part. 

1  XL,  35. 
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And  if  his  defensive  writings  against  his  assailants  are  a 
commentary  on  the  '  Discours,'  another  and  no  less  interesting 
one  is  the  manner  in  which  he  now  in  reality  took  up  his 
position  in  regard  to  his  surroundings  and  himself. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  began  what  he  calls  his 
personal  reform. 

As  you  know  Kousseau  gained  his  livelihood  by  means  of 
a  miserable  position  as  secretary  for  Mme.  Dupin  and  her 
stepson  Francueil,  and  it  was  difficult  enough  to  manage  for 
Therese  and  himself  on  the  wretched  thousand  francs  that 
was  his  salary.  However,  Francueil  had  recently  been  made 
fermier-gMral,  and  he  offered  Eousseau  the  position  of 
cashier,  which  immediately  made  him  well-to-do.  But  he 
was  not  fitted  for  the  position,  and  when  he,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  became  seriously  ill, — fatally,  as  he  says  (no  less 
a  term  would  satisfy  him), — he  began  to  take  his  bearings. 
He  had  heard  that  the  doctor  had  said  he  had  no  more  than 
half -a-y ear  to  live.  Why  should  he  pass  his  few  remaining 
days  in  a  position  which  was  so  repellant  to  him  ? 

"  Besides,  how  was  I  to  bring  the  stern  principles  that  I 
had  adopted  into  harmony  with  a  position  with  which  they 
had  nothing  in  common  ?  And  was  it  not  rather  easy  to 
preach  disinterestedness  and  poverty  when  one  was  cashier 
for  a  fermier-gdndral  ?  These  thoughts  buzzed  in  my  head 
during  my  fever,  and  became  so  firmly  established  that 
nothing  could  ever  shake  them  again ;  and  during  my  con- 
valescence, I  strengthened  myself  with  cool  deliberation  in 
the  conclusions  I  had  reached  while  in  my  fever.  I  re- 
nounced for  ever  every  thought  of  prosperity  or  advancement. 
Determined  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  days  I  had  before  me 
in  poverty  and  independence,  I  applied  all  the  powers  of 
my  soul  in  breaking  the  chains  of  opinion  and  in  doing 
courageously  everything  that  seemed  right  to  me,  without 
concerning  myself  in  the  least  with  the  judgment  of  men. 
The  hindrances  against  which  I  had  to  fight  and  the  efforts 
I  made  to  conquer  them  were  incredible.  I  succeeded  as 
well  as  possible  and  better  than  I  had  hoped.  Had  I  thrown 
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off  the  yoke  of  friendship  as  thoroughly  as  I  did  that  of 
opinion, — I  would  have  executed  my  plan  in  its  entirety, — 
a  plan  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  or,  as  far  as  virtue  is 
concerned  at  least,  the  most  useful  ever  conceived  by 
man.  .  .  . 

"  However,  I  had  to  have  something  to  live  upon  in  that 
independence  in  which  I  proposed  to  live.  I  thought  of  a 
very  simple  expedient :  to  copy  music  for  so  much  a  page." 

And  he  made  proof  of  his  resolution. 

"  As  soon  as  my  conclusion  was  reached,  ...  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  Francueil  to  inform  him  of  it,  and  to  thank  him 
and  Mme.  Dupin  for  all  their  kindness,  and  to  recommend 
myself  as  a  music  writer.  Francueil,  who  did  not  understand 
a  word  of  the  whole  thing  and  thought  I  was  still  in  delirium, 
came  flying  to  me  ;  but  he  found  me  so  determined  in  my 
purpose  that  he  ceased  trying  to  shake  it.  He  told  Mme. 
Dupin  and  everybody  else  in  the  world  that  I  had  gone 
crazy  ;  I  let  him  talk  and  went  my  own  ways.  I  began  my 
reform  with  my  dress ;  I  discarded  all  gold  embroidery  and 
white  stockings,  adopted  a  little  round  wig,  left  off  my  sword 
and  sold  my  watch,  saying  to  myself  with  inconceivable 
joy :  '  Thank  God  I  no  longer  need  to  know  what  time 
it  is.' "  l 

He  kept  his  fine  linen,  which  dated  from  his  diplomatic 
period  in  Venice,  and  of  which  he  was  especially  fond  ;  but 
here  too  fate  was  favourable  to  his  plans, — for  all  his  fancy 
shirts  were  stolen ;  he  thus  became  cured  of  this  little  passion 
too,  and  secured  for  himself  linen  more  suited  to  his  present 
meagre  wardrobe. 

Naturally  his  reform  was  not  concerned  with  the  exterior 
alone.  "  I  strove  to  weed  out  of  my  heart  everything  that 
had  any  connection  with  the  opinions  of  men,  everything 
that  might  prevent  me,  for  fear  of  censure,  from  doing 
what  I  considered  of  itself  right  and  reasonable.  On 
account  of  the  sensation  that  my  work  had  created, 
my  decision  also  attracted  attention  and  brought  me 

1  Confessions,  L.  VIII. ;  3  cf.  Emile,  L.  III. ;  (Euvres,  vi.  390. 
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clients,  so  that  I  entered  upon  my  vocation  under  good 
auspices."  But  nevertheless  many  hindrances  arose ;  first 
it  was  his  sickness,  which  was  constantly  making  him 
unable  to  work,  then  it  was  his  literary  occupations,  the 
polemical  writings  which  took  his  time  without  bringing 
in  much.  But  the  worst  was,  that  in  spite  of  everything, 
people  would  not  leave  him  in  peace.  "The  success  of 
my  first  writings  had  brought  me  into  fashion.  The  position 
I  had  chosen  aroused  curiosity.  People  wanted  to  know 
this  wonderful  creature  who  sought  nobody,  and  who  cared 
for  nothing  except  living  in  his  own  way;  and  that  was 
enough  to  prevent  his  being  able  to  do  so.  My  room  was 
never  free  from  people,  who,  under  different  excuses,  came 
and  took  my  time.  Women  used  a  thousand  schemes  to 
get  me  to  dinner.  The  more  brusque  I  was  toward  people 
the  more  obtrusive  they  became ;  I  could  not  say  no  to 
all ;  and  although  I  created  a  thousand  enemies  by  my 
refusals,  I  was  nevertheless  the  incessant  slave  of  my 
accommodating  nature;  and  no  matter  how  I  acted,  I  did 
not  have  a  single  hour  of  the  day  at  my  own  disposition. 

"I  felt,  then,  that  to  be  poor  and  independent  is  not 
always  so  easy  as  one  imagines.  I  wished  to  live  by  my 
vocation,  but  the  public  would  not  allow  me  to  do  so. 
They  found  a  thousand  means  of  keeping  me  from  suffering 
for  the  time  they  stole  from  me.  I  was  offered  all  sorts  of 
gifts.  I  know  of  nothing  more  humiliating  and  degrading, 
and  I  saw  no  other  way  than  to  refuse  all  gifts,  large  and 
small,  without  any  exception  whatever.  .  .  ." l 

Thus  relates  Eousseau  the  history  of  his  personal  reform  and 
f  all  the  difficulties  which  came  in  the  way  of  its  execution. 

What  shall  we  think  of  it  ?  I  do  not  mean  in  regard  to 
the  truth  of  what  he  tells,  for  that  is  certain  enough,  and  is 
corroborated  by  many ;  that  he  really  shaped  his  course,  as 
he  says,  and  took  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
escape  to  the  country  in  order  to  live  his  own  life  in  peace 
— of  this  there  is  no  doubt. 

1  Confessions,  Book  VIII. 
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But  I  mean,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  reform  itself,  of 
its  motives,  its  moral  value  ? 

Many  of  Rousseau's  biographers  treat  his  moral  reform 
as  pure  comedy — as  a  wisely  calculated  assumption  of  a 
role  that  would  make  him  as  conspicuous  as  possible. 
Lasserre  calls  the  chapter  in  which  he  refers  to  this  trans- 
formation, "  Le  masque  de  Caton,"  and  sees  only  a  charlatan 
behind  his  behaviour.  "What  Kousseau  calls  his  personal 
reform,  was  no  more  than  the  adoption  of  manners  offensive 
to  all  propriety,  which  he  called  'the  polish  of  vice/ 
Under  the  pretence  of  making  himself  a  Nature-creature, 
he  did  no  more  than  repeat  the  character  of  the  most 
forced  personality  in  history — Diogenes.  In  order  not  to 
be  conventional,  he  became  a  caricature."  And  Lemaitre 
is  no  more  gracious.  "His  conversion  did  not  have  much 
in  common  with  that  of  Pascal,  and  never  did  moral 
reform  have  such  worldly  success.  Eousseau  as  a  wild  man, 
impolite,  without  sword  or  watch,  and  above  all,  Rousseau  as 
a  music-copier,  turned  the  elegant  Paris  of  the  day  upside 
down.  All  beautiful  ladies  wished  to  have  music  copied 
by  his  hand.  If  Tolstoi  should  settle  in  Paris  as  a  shoe- 
maker, all  of  our  beautiful  socialists  would  come  and  order 
boots  from  him.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  his  taste  for  lone- 
liness, he  is  nevertheless  concerned  only  with  the  impression 
he  makes  on  others.  He  says  that  he  shakes  off  the  yoke 
of  opinion  which  he  defies,  but  to  defy  it  with  such  a 
commotion  is  to  think  of  it  always.  A  moral  reform  that 
is  so  indiscreet,  of  so  little  privacy,  is  very  questionable. 
The  moment  he  attempts  to  descend  into  himself,  the 
operation  misses  fire  by  the  fact  that  when  he  investigates 
himself,  it  is  not  to  confess  to  a  single  person,  a  priest, 
but  to  the  whole  world,  and  he  is  less  concerned  with 
reaping  the  moral  fruits  of  his  self-searching  than  with 
watching  the  effect  of  his  confession  on  the  public.  On 
account  of  this,  and  because  he,  with  one  eye  turned 
inward,  is  always  twisting  the  other  toward  the  outer 
world,  one  may  say  that  this  hermit  who  has  told  so 
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much  about  himself,  perhaps  did  not  know  himself  very 
well,  and  that  he  was  constantly  having  illusions  on  his 
own  behalf.  He  has  hardly  resolved  to  become  better 
before  he  believes  that  he  has  already  accomplished  it." 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Lemaitre's 
analysis  of  Eousseau's  "  succes  de  vertu,"  and  there  is  much 
that  is  seductive  in  the  clearness  with  which  it  is  presented. 
But  nevertheless  I  am  convinced  that  it  does  not  hit  the 
centre.  Lemaitre  writes  under  the  weight  of  an  antipathy 
constantly  nourished  by  Kousseau's  annoying  ways,  and 
this  often  prevented  his  seeing  the  essential.  We  cannot  read 
Eousseau's  account  of  his  own  moral  improvement  without 
a  frequent  sense  of  disharmony ;  we  are  irritated  at  every 
moment  by  his  indiscretion,  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
exhibits  his  soul-struggles,  by  the  boasting  with  which  he 
speaks  of  the  "  incredible  efforts  "  it  cost  him  to  execute  a 
plan  which  was  perhaps  "the  greatest,  or  at  least  as  far 
as  virtue  is  concerned,  the  most  useful  ever  conceived  by 
man."  This  irritation  makes  us  suspicious,  and  can  easily 
cause  us  to  be  unjust,  if  we  do  not  take  everything  into 
consideration.  We  must  remember  what  sort  of  a  man  this 
was  who  confesses — a  self-made  man,  an  intellectual  parvenu 
who  had  lived  in  the  most  fortuitous  circumstances  without 
any  social  basis  that  could  give  him  the  spiritual  modesty, 
the  tact  and  fine  feeling  that  so  many  insignificant  people 
receive  quite  gratis  through  the  conditions  in  which  they 
are  born  and  brought  up.  He  was  (and  continued  to  be) 
a  plebeian  in  many  ways,  a  plebeian  genius  who  never  could 
really  quite  get  over  or  hide  his  surprised  admiration  of  his 
own  personality's  unique  marvellousness.  And  undoubtedly 
there  is  also  something  somewhat  plebeian  in  his  "con- 
version," an  unpleasing  Salvation  Army  transport,  in  the  loud- 
ness  with  which  he  confides  to  us  the  history  of  its  progress, 
something  absurd  and  contradictory  in  seeing  a  man  point 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  at  the  commonness  of  his  newly- 
adopted  clothing,  and  roar  out  from  the  housetops  that  he 
now  intends  to  go  into  his  secret  chamber  and  break  away 
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for  ever  from  the  swarming  human  crowd  and  from  the 
sinful  life  of  the  world.  But  nevertheless  all  these  are 
superficial  things,  and  do  not  justify  us  in  doubting  the 
sincerity  of  the  conversion. 

It  is  worse  that  the  conversion  did  not  reach  deep  enough, 
that  his  moral  reform  left  neglected  spots,  serious  spots,  and 
just  those  where  one  would  expect  to  find  its  chief  effects. 

Leinaltre  is  quite  right  in  pointing  out  that  the  period  of 
Eousseau's  moral  reform  occurred  exactly  in  those  years 
(1750-51)  when  he  placed  his  third  and  fourth  children  in 
a  foundling  asylum. 

This  is  very  serious,  and  might  tempt  one  to  describe 
a  conversion  that  was  without  fruits  in  such  an  important 
question  as  hypocrisy  and  empty  phrase-making.  But  in 
the  first  place,  a  conversion  can  certainly  be  sincere  without 
permeating  in  every  direction,  and  in  the  next  place,  even 
on  this  point  it  was  not  absolutely  without  fruit.  Certainly 
Eousseau  continued  during  these  years  also  his  heartless 
neglect  of  his  paternal  duties ;  but  nevertheless  there  is  a 
difference.  Formerly  he  had  spirited  his  children  away  quite 
thoughtlessly  and  without  any  self-upbraidings, — he  says  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  which  he  saw  followed  about 
him ;  but  evidently  new  feelings  now  began  to  stir  within 
him  in  this  domain ;  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mme. 
Francueil  in  April  1751,  was  an  actual  apology  for  his 
neglect  of  his  children;  in  short  his  conscience  had  now 
become  so  restless  that  he  saw  that  an  apology  was 
necessary,  and  I  believe  that  this  was  one  fruit  of  his 
"personal  reform." 

That  this  had  such  weak  effects,  and  resulted  only  in 
words  and  feelings,  was  due  partly  to  certain  qualities  in 
Kousseau  and  partly  to  the  nature  of  his  conversion. 
According  to  his  own  analysis,  his  reform  consisted  chiefly 
in  his  having  decided  to  make  himself  independent  of  the 
judgment  of  men,  and  in  wishing  to  arrange  his  life  in 
accordance  with  his  principles  and  opinions,  his  own  feel- 
ings and  instincts;  what  he  strove  for  therefore  was  not 
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to  live  after  a  definite  moral  code  but  in  harmony  with 
himself.  But  now  in  Eousseau  just  as  in  his  father,  the 
father-instinct  was  very  weakly  developed,  and  it  is  there- 
fore easily  explicable  that  his  reform  or  conversion  did 
not  reach  down  into  these  regions  of  his  conscience  with 
any  great  force.  But  to  build  upon  this  an  unfavourable 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  sincerity  and  value  of  the 
conversion  on  the  whole,  would  certainly  be  a  psychological 
error. 

If  we  are  to  form  a  justifiable  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
"  reform,"  we  must  not  limit  our  point  of  view  to  those 
particulars  where  it  failed  in  its  results,  but  rather  extend 
it  to  include  the  whole  of  his  life's  domain,  and  investigate 
it  in  order  to  discover  whether  he  really  after  this  crisis 
did  become  another,  a  twice-born,  as  William  James  calls 
it  in  his  analysis  of  religious  conversions. 

To  decide  this  it  is  of  interest  first  to  glance  at  that 
moment  when  he  formed  his  determination  to  begin  a 
new  life. 

He  had  as  we  know  been  struggling  with  all  his  powers 
for  about  ten  years  to  attain  a  position ;  he  had  made 
attempts  as  a  musician,  as  a  diplomat,  as  a  poet ;  everything 
had  failed,  he  had  not  been  able  to  convince  the  world  of 
the  great  powers  that  dwelt  within  him ;  he  still  doubted 
his  own  literary  talent,  but  was  hardly  in  doubt  of  his 
being  something  unique  in  one  way  or  another  ;  his  ambition 
was  ardent  and  he  was  determined  to  gain  a  reputation. 

And  so  he  awakens  one  morning  and  finds  himself 
famous,  he  becomes  the  burning  theme  of  the  day  in  the 
world-capital ;  every  one  is  talking  of  him,  every  one  seeks 
him;  from  his  obscurity,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been 
his  greatest  cross,  he  had  suddenly  risen  into  the  bright 
light  of  fame,  and  this  had  been  his  most  passionate  desire. 

One  might  have  expected  that  he  would  have  abandoned 
himself  to  his  victory,  his  first,  and  a  great  and  decisive 
one,  that  he  would  have  pursued  it,  made  use  of  it  in  order 
to  make  a  position  for  himself,  taken  it  as  the  point  of 
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departure  for  a  march  toward  those  heights  of  society 
which  he  had  formerly  coveted,  that  he  would  have  exulted 
in  transports  over  at  last  having  reached  his  goal. 

But  what  is  it  he  does  ?  He  descends  into  himself,  he 
reckons  up  his  personal  account,  asks  himself  seriously 
what  demands  his  opinions  make  on  his  actions,  and  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  adopt  a  new  nature, 
that  he  must  renounce,  give  up  his  vanity,  discard  every 
thought  of  advancement,  riches,  the  sweetness  of  glory.  He 
turns  away  from  the  world,  he  growls  at  those  who  bring 
him  invitations,  he  says  no  to  those  who  wish  to  protect 
him,  he  refuses  all  gifts  which  might  lighten  the  burden 
of  life  for  him.  The  manner  in  which  he  did  this  was  so 
challenging  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  poseur,  as  a  cunning  dog,  fully  aware  that  his 
sensational  manner  was  a  piquant  condiment  that  would 
help  in  an  eminent  degree  to  increase  his  reputation.  But 
this  conclusion  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  fact  that  in 
addition  to  the  change  in  his  exterior  manner,  there  were 
actions,  serious  actions,  which  had  a  decisive  effect  on  his 
future.  He  was  not  content  with  saying  he  wished  to  be 
poor;  he  really  did  renounce  the  position  he  had  recently 
got,  and  which  secured  him  comfort  and  prosperity  in  a 
convenient  way. 

A  year  later  Eousseau  was  subjected  to  a  serious  tempta- 
tion :  his  opera  "  Devin  du  Village  "  had  had  a  marvellous 
success,  it  had  been  presented  at  Fontainebleau,  and  the 
next  day  he  had  been  summoned  to  an  audience  with  the 
king ;  it  was  in  regard  to  a  pension  which  he  was  certain 
of  getting,  if  he  should  go.  He  felt  highly  flattered  by 
the  king's  attention,  nor  was  the  pension  to  be  despised 
either.  But  he  did  not  go.  He  passed  a  sleepless  night, 
spent  in  excitement,  and  the  thoughts  that  visited  him 
were  not  exclusively  elevated  ones;  he  suffered  from 
physical  difficulties,  and  he  looked  forward  with  terror 
to  something's  happening  at  the  critical  moment;  he  was 
not  sure  of  his  presence  of  mind,  was  afraid  he  would  lose 
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his  self-possession  in  the  presence  of  his  Majesty.  All  this 
played  a  part  in  his  decision.  But  the  chief  reason  lay 
much  deeper  and  was  connected  with  his  "  personal  reform." 
"  Thus  I  let  slip  the  pension  which  in  a  way  was  offered  me ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  escaped  the  yoke  it  would  have 
laid  upon  me.  Adieu  truth,  liberty,  courage.  How  could 
I  dare  to  talk  of  independence  and  disinterestedness  ?  If 
I  should  accept  this  pension  I  should  be  forced  into  flattery 
or  silence.  ...  In  refusing  it  I  believed  I  was  acting  in 
harmony  with  my  principles."1 

And  he  got  no  pension,  he  retained  his  independence  and 
bound  himself  neither  to  flattery  nor  to  silence — in  this 
he  showed  a  marked  difference  to  most  of  his  literary 
brothers. 

And  there  are  several  other  acts  which  show  that 
Kousseau's  personal  reform  was  earnest.  I  account  as  one 
of  them  the  well-known  story  of  his  behaviour  at  the  dinner 
in  Bout  de  Bane.  He  sat  with  Saint-Lambert,  Duclos,  Mile. 
Quinault,  Mme.  d'fipinay,  and  one  or  two  others.  The 
subject  of  religion  came  up,  as  it  so  often  did.  Saint- 
Lambert  expressed  himself  with  great  boldness  in  opposition 
to  every  form  of  faith ;  Mme.  d'fipinay  protested,  and  asked 
for  grace  for  natural  religion  at  least.  "It  is  no  better 
than  the  others,"  said  Saint -Lambert.  Eousseau  upheld 
the  cause  of  the  evangelical  religion  —  this  was  natural 
morality,  the  kernel  of  Christianity.  Saint-Lambert  would 
not  enter  into  this,  but  said  <c  How  about  a  God  that  gets 
insulted  and  then  becomes  appeased ! "  "  You  are  not 
an  atheist,  are  you  ? "  asked  Mile.  Quinault.  Eousseau 
became  annoyed  at  the  answer  he  gave,  and  mumbled  some- 
thing between  his  teeth ;  but  they  only  laughed  at  him. 
Eousseau :  "  If  it  is  cowardice  to  suffer  people  to  speak 
ill  of  an  absent  friend,  it  is  a  crime  to  suffer  them  to  speak 
ill  of  God  who  is  present;  and  I,  gentlemen,  I  believe  in 
God," — and  as  the  others  continued  the  conversation  in 
the  same  bantering  tone,  Eousseau  rose  up  in  his  wrath 

1  Confessions,  Book  VIII. 
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and  said,  "  If  you  say  another  word  more  I  shall  leave 
the  table."  And  he  was  just  about  to  make  good  this 
threat  when  a  new  guest  arrived.1 

This  was  in  1751,  exactly  at  the  time  when  he  says  he 
was  at  work  on  his  personal  reform.  When  we  think  of  the 
society  in  which  Eousseau  found  himself  on  this  occasion, 
and  when  we  remember  his  embarrassment  and  his  fear  of 
ridicule,  we  understand  that  it  took  no  little  courage  to 
maintain,  in  these  surroundings,  such  antiquated  opinions 
or  to  behave  with  an  earnestness  so  out  of  keeping  with  a 
drawing-room  manner. 

In  the  letters  which  Eousseau  writes  at  this  time  we  find 
plain-spoken  expressions  that  give  evidence  of  his  new  view 
of  life  and  of  the  resolution  he  had  formed  to  break  entirely 
away  from  the  demands  of  fashion  in  order  to  live  an  inde- 
pendent life  in  liberty  and  poverty.  In  a  letter  to  Voltaire, 
written  the  30th  of  January  1750,  he  speaks  of  "  the  promise 
I  have  given  myself  never  to  praise  any  one  to  his  face  " ;  and 
later  in  the  same  letter  he  says,  "  from  this  day  I  have 
renounced  literature  and  all  faith  in  becoming  famous;  as 
I  have  given  up  every  hope  of  reaching  it  through  my 
own  genius,  I  disdain  to  attain  it  cheaply  by  means  of 
arts.  .  .  ." 

He  wrote  (the  20th  of  April  1751)  to  Raynal,  who  was  at 
that  time  the  editor  of  '  Mercure  de  France/  and  who  had 
probably  asked  him  for  a  contribution  to  his  paper :  "  Like  a 
true  Swiss  I  had  imagined  that  in  order  to  make  a  way  in 
literature  '  a  bien  faire '  was  sufficient ;  but  as  I  have  now 
learned  from  experience  that  '  bien  faire '  is  the  first  and 
greatest  hindrance  to  be  overcome  in  this  career,  and  as  I 
have  found  that  other  talents  than  those  I  have  or  wish  to 
have  are  necessary,  I  have  immediately  withdrawn  into  that 
obscurity  which  corresponds  just  as  much  with  my  talents  as 
with  my  character,  and  where  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  honour 
of  your  own  paper,  should  allow  me  to  remain." 

Of  about  the  same  date  as  this  (the  28th  of  May  1751), 

1  "Memoires  de  Mme.  d'Epinay,  i.  379-81. 
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there  is  a  letter  to  the  Genevan  Marce*  de  Mezieres,1  in 
which  he  proudly  says : — 

"Never  has  wealth,  which  I  despise,  nor  the  world's 
splendour,  which  I  hate,  drawn  from  me  the  least  homage  or 
attention."  In  opening  a  correspondence  with  this  country- 
man of  his  he  makes  his  own  conditions,  and  they  are  quite 
in  harmony  with  his  personal  reform.  "Formalities  and 
compliments,  and  everything  that  is  called  etiquette,  are  un- 
bearable to  me ;  and  I  beg  you  therefore  to  omit  all  such 
things.  Your  letters  shall  be  my  model  as  to  style ;  but  let 
mine  be  your  model  in  everything  that  concerns  ceremony." 

"  You  know,"  he  says,  "  that  I  am  the  son  of  an  excellent 
citizen :  all  the  circumstances  of  my  life  have  served  to 
strengthen  me  in  the  love  of  fatherland  with  which  he  in- 
spired me.  By  living  among  slaves  I  have  learned  to  feel  to 
the  depths  what  liberty  means.  How  happy  are  you  who 
live  in  the  lap  of  your  family,  in  your  own  country,  who 
dwell  among  real  men,  and  need  to  obey  only  laws  and  reason. 

"  You  wish  to  speak  of  literature,  and  I  am  quite  will- 
ing. We  shall  attempt  to  estimate  all  the  wonders  of  this 
century,  that  is  so  praised  for  its  enlightenment  and  so 
justly  notorious  for  its  bad  taste;  this  century  so  fruitful 
of  beaux-esprits  and  so  barren  of  geniuses ;  and  we  shall  cast 
flowers  on  the  graves  of  the  really  great  and  neglected  men 
who  laid  the  immovable  foundation  of  the  temple  of  the 
Muses  and  of  the  great  philosophical  building  on  which  now- 
adays so  many  beautiful  card-houses  are  built." 

And,  finally,  I  will  quote  a  line  or  two  from  a  letter  to 
Mme.  de  Warens  (14th  of  February  1752).  It  was  written 
a  short  time  after  the  wonderful  success  of  the  '  Devin  du 
Village.'  "...  Notwithstanding  all  this  glory,  I  continue 
to  live  by  my  copying-work,  which  makes  me  independent 
and  which  would  make  me  happy  if  ...  &c." 

We  see  that  it  is  not  only  in  his  public  writings  that 

1  In  "Correspondence"  (Hachette,  (Euvres,  x.  p.  65),  as  well  as  in  other 
editions  of  Rousseau's  letters,  this  letter  is  erroneously  addressed  to  Moltou. 
See  Annales,  iii.  195,  note. 
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Kousseau  is  concerned  with  the  thoughts  and  the  life-reform 
which  seemed  to  him  at  that  time  to  be  the  only  thing  of 
importance ;  it  appears  constantly  in  his  private  letters  too, 
and  it  is  worth  remarking  that  here  it  is  always  purely  in- 
cidental; all  the  letters  that  I  have  quoted  are  letters  for 
particular  occasions,  letters  of  reply  which  have  their  par- 
ticular purpose,  and  which  have  not  a  single  thing  to  do  with 
his  personal  reform ;  nevertheless  it  obtrudes  itself,  shows  its 
influence  in  his  conception  of  every  little  thing,  seems  to 
permeate  him  to  his  innermost  depths. 

An  antipathetic  observer  will  of  course  be  able  to  say  that 
all  this  proves  nothing  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  resolutions 
or  the  depth  of  his  crisis,  that  it  by  no  means  proves  that 
he  was  not  acting;  that  it  proves  only  that  he  was  an 
unusually  clever  actor  who  never  lost  sight  of  his  rdle.  But 
even  if  this  were  possible,  which  is  difficult  for  me  to  acknow- 
ledge, there  is  still  one  thing  more,  one  which  for  me  is  the 
most  important  and  absolutely  decisive. 

If  Rousseau's  attack  upon  the  culture  of  the  day  and  his 
practical  effort  to  make  himself  independent  of  it,  had  been 
a  temporary  episode  in  his  life,  then  we  might  easily  acknow- 
ledge the  possibility  of  the  whole  thing's  being  play-acting. 
But  this  was  just  exactly  what  it  was  not.  He  lived  almost 
thirty  years  after  1750 ;  in  the  course  of  this  time  he  became 
the  world's  most  famous  man,  even  Voltaire  could  not  out- 
rival him ;  he  had  the  fullest  and  easiest  opportunity  to  make 
capital  of  his  fame ;  he  could  have  acquired  riches,  glory,  and 
titles ;  in  fact,  he  could  have  helped  himself  to  everything 
that  the  world  prizes ;  he  needed  only  to  stretch  out  his  hand. 
Yet  he  did  not  do  so ;  he  continued  to  live  in  that  poverty 
and  independence  which  was  to  him  the  most  precious  thing 
in  the  world ;  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  support 
himself  miserably  by  his  copying-work ;  he  made  no  effort  to 
secure  advantages,  or  protection ;  he  wrote  exclusively  that 
which  he  felt  called  upon  to  write,  out  of  the  indignation  and 
enthusiasm  of  his  heart ;  he  did  not  yield  an  inch  in  order  to 
please  or  to  gain  something ;  he  subjected  himself,  with  cool 
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deliberation,  to  criticism,  persecution,  and  exile.  His  literary 
brothers,  hardly  without  exception,  bowed  before  the  mighty 
ones  of  the  day,  flattered  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  courted 
Catherine  the  Second,  buzzed  about  the  palaces  of  rich  men, 
enriched  themselves,  and  through  their  patrons  climbed  to 
respected  positions  in  society ;  Eousseau  lived  in  stern  lone- 
liness to  his  life's  end  without  seeking  support  from  any 
quarter.  There  were  many  who  stretched  their  hands  out 
after  him;  the  philosophers  did  not  wish  to  lose  him,  the 
theologians  would  have  been  more  than  glad  to  have  him ; 
but  no  consideration  of  any  kind  whatever  ever  drew  from 
him  a  word  that  was  not  his  most  earnest  conviction,  and 
that  did  not  distribute  its  lashes  impartially  to  both  sides. 
That  he  gradually  collected  a  numerous  flock  of  adherents 
about  him,  did  not  mean  that  he  attached  himself  to  a 
school, — it  meant  that  he  himself  formed  a  school.  What 
has  been  called  his  ingratitude  was  really  nothing  more 
than  his  independence.  The  manner  in  which  he  asserted 
it  was  not  always  attractive,  his  morbid  sensitiveness,  his 
lack  of  even  balance,  the  uncertainty  of  his  education  would 
not  permit  his  soul  to  come  to  rest  within  him,  to  attain 
that  dignity  or  harmony  which  makes  pride  a  matter  of 
course  and  unassailable  from  without ;  he  could,  with  rude 
violence,  cut  short  advances  whose  source  was  only  dis- 
interested admiration,  he  could  suddenly  break  connection 
with  friends  in  morbid  fear  of  encroachment  on  his  in- 
dependence, the  inborn  suspiciousness  of  his  Genevan  nature 
sometimes  developed  into  a  sort  of  intermittent  insanity, 
in  which  he  saw  enemies  and  persecution  in  the  most 
innocent  and  harmless  things.  His  loneliness  increased 
his  conception  of  his  own  marvellousness,  and  his  inces- 
sant occupation  with  himself  sometimes  assumed  a  form 
of  arrogance  that  could  not  be  otherwise  than  repellent. 
But  all  these  things  were  only  excrescences,  evidences  of  his 
nature  which  in  so  many  respects  was  abnormal,  of  his  exag- 
gerated sensitiveness,  of  his  unbridled  fantasy,  of  the  rhythm 
of  his  being,  which  caused  his  soul  to  sway  spasmodically 
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between  apathetic  stolidity  aiid  violent  excitement,  his 
hysterical  temperament,  which  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  become  a  perfectly  innocent  and  unvexed  dweller 
on  that  blessed  shore  which,  since  the  vision  of  Vincennes, 
had  floated  before  his  eyes  as  the  goal  that  nature  had 
intended  men  to  reach.  This  is  no  proof  against  the 
sincerity  of  his  personal  reform.  In  order  to  be  just,  we 
must  remember  that  there  is  scarcely  in  the  whole  literature 
of  the  world,  indeed  scarcely  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world,  a  single  personality  that  we  know  so  well  as  that 
of  Kousseau, — his  incessant  self-analysis  and  the  confession 
built  upon  it,  expose  him  to  us  in  his  entire  nakedness 
without  the  protection  of  even  a  fig-leaf ;  we  know  every 
patch  in  his  soul,  every  despicable  thought,  every  sinful 
desire,  every  sordid  temptation,  and  even  when  he  defends 
himself  and  boasts  of  his  own  nobility,  he  does  so  with 
a  naive  self-sufficiency,  that  does  not  deceive  us.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  are  many  that  could  stand  the  test  of 
being  turned  inside  out  so  thoroughly  and  minutely.  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  final  sum  of  his  actions  is  that, 
in  all  the  great  things,  he  really  did  execute  the  principles 
which  he,  during  his  crisis,  chose  as  the  guiding  stars  of 
his  life.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  from  this  time, 
as  author  and  as  human  being,  as  prophet  and  as  workman, 
lived  his  life  without  consideration  of  the  opinions  of  men, 
listening  solely  to  what  his  own  conviction  judged  good 
or  evil.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  whole  of  his 
remaining  life  was  a  proof — one  full  of  self-sacrifice  and 
distress — of  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are  authors  who  have  not 
been  willing  to  acknowledge  this  proof,  but  who,  notwith- 
standing everything,  have  obstinately  retained  their  opinion 
of  Kousseau  as  a  humbug.  They  reason  approximately  thus  : 
when  he  sent  in  his  reply  to  the  academic  question  he  was 
fully  aware  of  having  delivered  a  paradox,  one  in  which 
he  himself  did  not  believe;  his  only  object  was  to  create 
a  sensation,  to  shine  by  his  talents,  to  dazzle  by  his  elo- 
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quence,  to  attain  the  fame  after  which  his  ambitious  soul 
thirsted.  But  when  his  success  had  passed  his  wildest 
expectations,  his  attention  became  aroused,  and  he  began 
to  reflect :  he  discovered  that  he  had  entered  upon  a  way 
that  might  lead  to  unsuspected  heights,  his  own  work  took 
his  breath  away,  he  saw  that  he  could  do  nothing  wiser 
than  become  the  man  he  had  given  himself  out  to  be ;  with 
Cato's  mask  before  his  face,  with  Diogenes'  example  as  a 
model  for  his  behaviour,  he  would  distinguish  himself  so 
sharply  from  the  others  that  competed  for  public  favour, 
that  all  eyes  must  turn  toward  him,  the  unique  phenomenon. 
And  he  clad  himself  in  a  masquerading  costume,  and  he  played 
his  rdle  with  a  seriousness  that  never  failed ;  he  repudiated, 
with  indignation,  every  jocular  hint,  he  even  submitted  to 
poverty  and  persecution,  allowed  his  books  to  be  burned 
and  himself  to  be  exiled, — all  in  order  to  support  the  rdle 
which  his  first  book  had  forced  upon  him. 

There  is  a  tiny  kernel  of  truth  in  this  reasoning;  in  all 
probability,  both  the  writing  of  the  '  Discours '  and  the  sen- 
sation it  created  did  have  some  influence  on  Rousseau's 
own  manner  of  thinking  and  on  his  convictions;  one  is 
not  fully  aware  of  what  one's  opinion  really  is  before  one 
has  expressed  it,  and  no  matter  how  sincere  a  man  may 
be  in  regard  to  his  own  production,  it  is  not  impossible, 
on  that  account,  that  the  work  may  have  a  reactionary 
influence  on  its  author.  I  presume  that  Rousseau's  con- 
viction became  more  and  more  evident  to  him  during  the 
production  of  the '  Discours/  and  when  the  work  lay  finished 
before  him  in  all  its  paradoxical  rebelliousness,  and  he  was 
attacked  from  all  quarters  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  defend 
it,  I  believe  that  this  certainly  contributed  to  the  strength- 
ening of  his  belief,  and  forced  him  to  take  a  stand,  to  accept 
the  consequences.  And  the  success  it  had,  the  appreciation 
of  his  talents  which  it  brought  him  from  all  quarters,  even 
from  his  antagonists,  also  helped  to  increase  his  confidence, 
his  conviction  that  there  must  be  something  in  this  that 
aroused  so  many  conflicts,  and  put  so  many  passions  into 

2  B 
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motion.  The  creation  of '  Discours,'  as  well  as  its  reception, 
thus  certainly  were  elements  in  his  conversion  or  personal 
reform.  Indeed  he  himself  says  expressly  that  during  his 
sickness  he  entered  upon  his  new  life  as  a  result  of  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  had  come,  that  there  should  be 
harmony ,  between  principle  and  practice ;  it  was  after 
having  proclaimed  his  pessimistic  view  of  the  rottenness 
of  the  culture  of  the  day  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
it  not  only  in  words  but  in  actions. 

But  there  is  an  interminably  great  difference  between 
this  natural  and  normal  progress  of  events,  and  the  as- 
sumption that  Eousseau's  entire  life  after  this,  with  all  its 
renunciations  and  sacrifices,  was  only  a  mask  he  assumed 
in  order  to  impose  upon  his  fellow-creatures.  When  one 
remembers  the  splendid  unity  which,  notwithstanding  many 
apparent  contradictions,  underlies  all  his  writings  and  ac- 
tions, such  an  assumption  seems  so  unreasonable  that  it 
can  only  be  explained  as  the  result  of  a  preconceived 
antipathy;  and  I  say  with  Eousseau  that  I  demand  a 
thousand  proofs  before  I  accept  an  absurdity.  If  we  were 
to  deny  every  possibility  of  Kousseau's  sincerity,  we  should 
make  out  his  life  and  his  lifework  to  be  a  unique  and 
gigantic  farce,  truly  and  diabolically  comic,  where  the 
laughter  would  apply  not  only  to  the  charlatan  himself 
but,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  to  the  whole  world  which 
allowed  itself  to  be  made  a  fool  of  so  thoroughly,  even 
to  the  point  of  being  induced  (in  essential  matters)  to 
move  its  guide-posts  under  the  influence  of  his  tricks. 

But  in  such  a  farce  we  cannot  believe ;  only  the  words 
that  come  from  a  burning  conviction  have  the  power  to  light 
the  fire  in  the  hearts  of  others ;  humbug  may  have  an  effect 
for  a  time,  but  it  soon  gets  exposed ;  the  knowledge  of  this 
has  taught  us  to  understand  that  Mahomet  was  not  a  de- 
ceiver, and  that  Ignatius  Loyola  was  a  great  man. 

We  must  believe  Eousseau  when  he  says  that  there  was 
earnestness  in  his  personal  reform ;  we  must  take  him  at  his 
word,  because  he  has  sealed  it  with  his  actions.  The  crisis 
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he  lived  through  in  these  years  was  a  real  conversion ;  he 
was  a  different  being  after  it ;  before,  he  had  been  a  slave  to 
opinion ;  he  had  rebelled  against  it,  but  had  bowed  under  its 
pressure ;  after  the  crisis  he  became  himself. 

The  point  of  departure  for  his  transformation  was  the 
vision  on  the  road  to  Vincennes,  when  the  world  of  impres- 
sions, experiences,  and  thoughts  that  had  lain  stored  in  his 
subconsciousness  poured  in  and  became  his  spiritual  property. 
Then  "  he  found  himself."  The  '  Discours  '  was  the  first 
fruit  of  this  find  ;  under  the  discussion  he  discovered  new 
provinces,  and,  in  his  succeeding  writings,  he  little  by  little 
gained  more  secure  possession  of  the  many  rich  springs  that 
welled  up  at  the  bottom  of  his  unique  personality. 

In  all  essentials,  however,  Rousseau  continued  to  be  the 
same  man  that  he  became  after  the  Vincennes  vision  and  its 
immediate  consequences,  and  therefore  it  was  important  for 
us  to  account  for  this  crisis  in  such  detail. 

It  is  quite  certainly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
complete  Rousseau  is  to  be  found  in  his  first  '  Discours ' ; 
later  he  not  only  developed  his  nature  and  applied  his  prin- 
ciples to  numerous  domains  and  conditions,  where  he  had 
limited  himself  in  '  Discours '  to  a  mere  suggestion  of  them, 
but  he  also  widened  his  chief  point  of  view  in  many  ways, 
mounted  to  heights  where  he  saw  deeper  and  further  than 
in  his  first  production. 

But  even  then  he  had  already  taken  his  standpoint,  that 
standpoint  at  one  and  the  same  time  so  pessimistic  and 
so  optimistic ;  deeply  pessimistic  in  its  view  of  the  life  and 
ideals  of  the  eighteenth  century,  equally  optimistic  in  his 
conviction  of  the  goodness  and  richness  of  human  nature, 
rich  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  its  possibilities  have 
been  wasted. 

If  one  wishes  to  understand  '  Discours,'  one  must  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  philosophic  solution  of  the  question  itself  in  its 
entirety ;  one  must  judge  it  as  a  contribution  of  the  times 
having  its  chief  significance  and  value  when  seen  against  the 
background  of  the  conditions  that  called  it  forth. 
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As  a  philosophical  solution  the  treatise  suffers  from  great 
weaknesses,  and  I  am  thinking,  not  of  the  striking  exagger- 
ations, not  of  the  many  absurdities,  not  of  the  illogical 
mixture  of  science  pure  and  simple  with  its  excrescences ; 
but  I  am  thinking,  first  and  foremost,  of  the  proposition 
itself.  Here,  as  Paul  Hensel  has  pointed  out  with  the 
greatest  clearness,  Eousseau  himself  was  still  the  son  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  bound  by  the  utilitarian  view  of 
life  which  controlled  the  times.  To  Eousseau,  in  the 
'Discours,'  as  well  as  to  his  contemporaries,  the  philoso- 
phers of  enlightenment,  it  seemed  equally  clear  that  the 
value  of  culture  is  to  be  measured  by  the  degree  in  which 
it  serves  the  morality  and  happiness  of  mankind.  The  pro- 
position was  the  same  for  both  parts,  but  the  replies  were 
different,  were  diametrically  opposed.  The  enlightened 
philosophers  maintained  and  repeated,  until  it  became  a 
truism,  that  culture — enlightenment,  knowledge,  the  arts — 
is  the  foundation  of  all  morality,  and  therefore  of  all  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  When  all  people  shall  have 
triumphed  over  ignorance,  they  will  be  moral  and  happy. 
In  opposition  to  this  dogmatic  confidence  in  the  beatific 
omnipotence  of  culture,  Eousseau  maintained  the  contrary 
paradox  that  culture  and  morality — and  therefore  happiness 
also — are  irreconcilable.  In  regard  to  his  own  times,  he  was 
undoubtedly  right ;  he  could  rightfully  appeal  to  history  to 
prove  that  culture  does  not  make  people  better  or  happier ; 
he  had  floods  of  examples  from  the  world  which  surrounded 
him  and  which  was  about  to  burst  in  admiration  of  its  own 
culture  and  knowledge,  to  illustrate  his  theory,  that  morality 
and  culture  are  not  exactly  synonymous  terms.  And  he  is 
also  more  truly  right  in  that  a  constant  disproportion  does 
seem  to  exist  between  culture  and  happiness.  Or,  as  Hensel 
expresses  it:  "Dass  jeder  Schritt  in  die  Kultur  hinein  nicht 
nur  einen  Schritt  von  der  Natur  fort,  sondern  auch  eine 
Erschwerung  fur  das  Ziel  des  naiven  Gliickstrebens  bedeutet, 
wird  heute  wohl  nur  noch  von  wenigen  bestritten." 

But   morality  and   happiness   are   uot   the   only   human 
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values;  there  are  other  values  which  lie  "jenseits  von  Gut 
und  Bose,  jenseits  vom  Gliick."  "  Wer  fragt  nach  Gliick  ? " 
asks  Nietzsche.  "Das  thun  nur  Englander  und  Weiber- 
kuhe,"  he  replies. 

Culture  does  not  inquire  after  the  happiness  of  mankind ; 
nor  does  the  artist  or  the  man  of  science  abandon  him- 
self to  his  work  in  order  to  attain  personal  happiness  by 
means  of  it.  He  is  driven  by  his  spirit  of  investigation  ;  he 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  abandon  himself  to  it;  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  gives  significance  to  his  life,  even  when  he 
sees  that  it  injures  him,  even  when  he  feels  that  it  is  con- 
suming him,  even  when  it  fills  his  soul  with  a  restlessness 
that  denies  him  a  single  hour  of  blessed  peace, — yet  he  finds 
a  content  for  his  life  in  his  super-individual  struggle  for 
truth,  which  means  more  to  him  than  all  the  happiness  in 
the  world.  This  selfless  infatuation  for  truth  is  one  of  the 
fruits  of  culture,  just  as  it  is  its  chief  aim ;  it  belongs  to  the 
culture-individual  as  distinct  from  the  primitive  individual, 
and  in  this  fact  culture  has  its  absolute  and  self-existent 
value,  quite  independent  of  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  serves  mankind's  morality.  Of  these  super-individual 
values  the  eighteenth  century  was  still  unaware,  nor  did 
Eousseau  take  cognizance  of  them  in  '  Discours ' ;  his  per- 
sonal reform,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  his  succeeding  life  in 
his  perilous  struggle  for  truth,  was  an  evidence  of  their 
existence ;  but  they  had  not  yet  become  a  part  of  his 
philosophy. 

Not  yet.  For  when  Hensel  says  that  this  purely  idealistic 
comprehension  of  the  self-existent  value  of  knowledge,  in- 
dependent of  its  influence  on  the  fate  of  man,  always  con- 
tinued to  be  a  secret  to  Eousseau,  I  cannot  agree  with  him. 
In  his  writings,  from  later  periods,  there  are  to  be  found,  as 
I  shall  point  out  when  the  time  comes,  many  expressions 
which  go  to  show  that  he  not  only  felt  the  pure  longing 
for  truth  in  his  heart,  but  that  he  also,  with  full  conscious- 
ness, gave  it  the  place  that  belongs  to  it.  Indeed,  it  appears 
to  me  that  as  early  as  in  his  '  Eeponse  au  roi  de  Pologne '  he 
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gave  a  somewhat  clear  expression  of  this  acknowledgment : 
"  The  Creator  of  all  things  is  the  source  of  truth ;  to  know 
all  is  one  of  His  divine  qualities ;  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
to  widen  one's  view  ("  e*tendre  ses  lumieres  ")  is  in  a  way  to 
become  a  participant  in  'la  supreme  intelligence.'"  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  comprehension  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  enthusiasm  for  truth,  independent  of  morality  and 
happiness,  especially  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
following :  "  My  opponent  further  dilates  upon  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  men  can  gain  from  the  arts  and  sciences  in 
various  directions,"  &c. 

However,  it  is  quite  true  that  in  'Discours'  itself  the 
question  of  the  value  of  culture  depends  exclusively  on  its 
relation  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  attempted  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  biographical  and  psychological  conditions 
under  which  Rousseau's  development  and  psychic  growth 
took  place.  Let  us  now  in  conclusion  sum  up,  in  a  few 
words,  the  results  to  which  our  investigations  have  led  us. 

The  first  thing  we  learned  of  Eousseau's  biography  was 
that  he  was  born  in  Geneva.  This  is  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance for  his  view  of  the  world  that  he  was  to  have  a  share 
in  reshaping.  Although  he  left  the  town  of  his  birth  at 
an  early  age  and  never  went  back  to  live  there,  he  never- 
theless retained  from  his  childhood  living  impressions  of  the 
patriarchal  rule  of  the  proud  little  republic,  and  the  ideal 
state  that  he  later  described,  and  that  was  to  be  so  fateful 
for  France  and  the  whole  of  mankind,  grew  from  these 
childish  memories,  strengthened  by  his  admiring  worship 
of  the  ancient  free-states,  acquired  through  his  reading. 

By  birth  Eousseau  belonged  to  what  the  Genevan  called 
"  la  bonne  bourgeoisie,"  the  respectable  middle  class ;  but 
by  his  own  achievements  he  became  a  dfolasst, — fell  from 
the  round  of  the  social  ladder  to  which  he  belonged, — indeed 
he  lost  the  right  to  belong  to  any  social  class,  became  a 
vagabond,  grasping  after  whatever  means  of  existence  came 
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in  his  way.  His  experiences  added  envy's  intensity  to 
his  sense  of  justice  and  the  plebeian's  turgid  hatred  of 
those  that  have  a  position  in  society;  had  he  not  stood  as 
lackey  behind  the  chairs  of  the  Countess  Vercellis  and  of 
Count  Gouvon  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  tear  the 
mask  from  high-born  rulers  with  such  depth  of  feeling; 
he  thereby  became  the  father  of  the  modern  proletariat 
sentiments  that  proved  such  a  mighty  impulse  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  his  vagabond  days  taught  him  something  else  also — 
they  taught  him  the  joys  of  solitude;  when  he,  day  in  and 
day  out,  wandered  alone  and  on  foot  through  Switzerland, 
Savoy,  Italy,  France,  when  he  at  nightfall  lay  down  to  rest 
under  a  bush,  with  the  glittering  stars  of  heaven  above  him, 
when  he  awakened  with  the  sunbeams  playing  on  his  face, 
while  the  birds  twittered  and  the  grasshoppers  sang  in  the 
dewy  grass, — at  such  moments  his  heart  was  full  of  devotion, 
full  of  an  exuberant  sense  of  solitude,  which  brought  earnest- 
ness to  his  view  of  life. 

Eousseau  was  Europe's  greatest  wanderer.  I  know  well 
that  there  were  others  before  him,  and  here  all  of  us  will 
think  of  Luclvig  Holberg ;  but  with  Eousseau  it  was  differ- 
ent. Holberg  walked  because  it  was  cheaper  to  walk  than 
to  drive,  and  in  order  to  reach  his  destination.  But  Eous- 
seau did  not  care  at  all  about  reaching  any  destination ;  he 
walked  for  the  sake  of  walking,  to  listen  to  nature's  sweet 
sounds,  to  bathe  his  eyes  in  the  light  of  the  landscape,  to 
saunter  and  dream,  to  isolate  himself,  so  as  not  to  feel 
chains  or  pressure,  not  to  think  of  the  next  moment,  but 
to  melt  into  the  life  of  the  universe. 

Eousseau  never  went  to  school;  he  read  in  his  youth 
whatever  he  came  upon,  and  filled  his  head  with  all  sorts 
of  nonsense  from  which  he  never  freed  himself;  he  did  not 
begin  to  study  until  he  was  a  grown  man,  and  then  without 
a  teacher.  He  went  his  own  ways  with  no  other  method 
than  that  which  his  longing  to  understand  life's  phenomena 
gave  him ;  his  knowledge  was  therefore  most  defective ;  he 
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never  became  an  authority  on  any  subject,  but  he  assimi- 
lated the  material  he  mastered  as  nourishment  for  his  own 
originality. 

Thus  did  everything  in  Kousseau's  life  co-operate  to 
develop  in  him  the  individual  at  the  expense  of  the  social 
feelings.  Without  parents  or  home,  without  fatherland,  un- 
identified with  school  or  community,  equipped  with  a  fantasy 
that  was  always  ready  to  build  the  most  wonderful  fairy- 
castles,  and  with  a  sensibility  so  overpowering  that  it  almost 
ran  away  with  his  reason, — such  was  the  genius  that  in  1742 
entered  Paris,  the  home  of  wit  and  elegance,  of  convention 
and  disbelief. 

Some  time  passed  before  he  became  fully  aware  of  the 
inherent  hostility  existing  between  him  and  his  environ- 
ment. But  when  he  did  understand,  it  was  as  though  a 
violent  concussion  had  taken  place,  and  from  this  concus- 
sion there  sprang,  as  in  an  explosion,  Kousseau's  first 
'  Discours.'  The  thoughts  that  he  expressed  here,  and  in 
the  writings  defending  it,  were,  in  his  later  works,  to  attain 
to  a  richer  expansion,  and  partially  also  to  be  subjected  to 
rather  important  modifications,  but  even  as  early  as  about 
the  year  1750  Eousseau  was,  in  all  essentials,  the  man  he 
continued  to  be  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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Reviewed  and  Illustrated  from  Original  Documents. 

By  G.  W.  FORREST,  C.I.E., 

Ex-Director  of  Records,  Government  of  India. 

VOL.  III.— The  Campaign  in  Central  India— The  Rebellion  in  Rohilcund— The 
Campaign  in  Rohilcund — Mutiny  in  Western  Behar — Siege  and  Relief  of  Arrah — 
Suppression  of  Mutiny  in  Behar  —  The  Final  Campaign  in  Oudh  —  Pursuit  of 
Tantia  Topee. 

"Many  must,  since  1858,  have  echoed  Disraeli's  reflection  that  the  story  of  the 
Mutiny  was  Homeric.  Besiegers  and  besieged,  fighters  and  sufferers,  masters  of 
self-renunciation  and  saving  initiative,  all  were  heroes.  It  is  not  the  least  of  Mr 
Forrest's  merits  that  his  book  has  the  poetical  touches  which  so  splendid  a  story 
demands." — Athenceum. 

"Authoritative  and  accurate,  yet  picturesque  and  dramatic,  the  book  is  the 
most  worthy  record  of  the  terrible  sufferings,  the  glorious  deeds,  and  the  wide 
issues  which  the  past  half-century  has  seen." — George  Smith,  LL.D.,  C.I.E. 

Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  V.C.,  K.G.,  writes  :  "  I  cannot  too  strongly  commend 
your  stirring  narrative  to  any  that  desire  to  know  how  their  fellow-countrymen  bore 
themselves  in  India  when  the  hour  of  trial  came  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  What 
a  prize  it  would  make  at  a  school  ! " 

"Should  be  on  every  Englishman's  bookshelf:  it  contains  a  national  epic."— 
Standard. 

"Of  supreme  interest.  Mr  Forrest  has  written  one  of  the  most  absorbing  books 
we  have  ever  read." — Glasgow  Herald. 
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Blackwood'  remains  without  a  rival."—  The  Daily  Mail. 

BLACKWOOiyS 


"  I  wonder  whether  readers  are  appreciating 
as  they  should  the  extraordinary  life  and  vigour 
with  which  '  Blackwood's  Magazine  '  is  being 
conducted.  It  is  like  no  other  Magazine  in 
the  world  in  its  range  of  subject  and  interest." 
—  Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll  in  '  The  British 
Weekly.' 

"We  are  never  disappointed  when  we  open 
BLACKWOOD.  '  Maga  '  has  a  distinction, 
character,  and  note  of  its  own.  Grave  or  gay, 
it  is  always  full  of  good  things  and  of  good 
literature."  —  Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

"The  other  day  the  reviewer  heard  a  man 
remark  that  he  never  read  'Blackwood';  it 
clearly  shows  how  blind  people  can  be  when 
the  very  best  lies  under  their  eyes,  for  not 
to  read  *  Blackwood  '  in  these  days  is  to  miss 
incomparably  the  most  literary  and  the  most 
interesting  of  the  monthly  magazines." 
The  Times  of  India. 

Subscribers  both  at  home  and  abroad 
can  have  '  Blackwood's  Magazine  '  sent 
by  post  monthly  from  the  Publishing 
Office,  45  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  for 
30$.  yearly. 
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ACCOUNTANTS'    MAGAZINE,    THE. 

Monthly,  except  September  and  Octo- 
ber. 6d.  net. 

ACTA      SANCTORUM      H1BERNI/E ; 

Ex    Codice    Salmanticensi.       Nunc 

primum  integre  edita  opera  CAROLI  DE 
SMEDT  et  JOSEPHI  DE  BACKER,  e  Soc. 
Jesu,  Hagiographorum  Bollandianorum ; 
Auctore  et  Sumptus  Largiente  JOANNE 
PATRICIO  MARCHIONE  BOTH.E.  In  One 
handsome  4to  Volume,  bound  in  half 
roxburghe,  £2,  2s. ;  in  paper  cover. 
31s.  6d. 

ADAM50N,    PROFESSOR. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY.  With  other  Lectures 
and  Essays.  By  ROBERT  ADAMSON, 
LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Logic  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  Edited  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  R.  SORLEY,  University  of 
Cambridge.  In  2  vols.  demy  Svo, 
18s.  net. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY.  Edited  by  Professor 
W.  R.  SORLEY,  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY.  Edited  by  Professor 
SORLEY  and  R.  P.  HARDIE,  M.A. 
Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  LOGIC. 
Edited  by  Professor  W.  R.  SORLEY, 
University  of  Cambridge.  Crown  Svo, 
5s.  net. 

FICHTE.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

AIKMAN,    DR   C.    M. 

MANURES  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  MANURING.  By  C.  M.  AIRMAN, 
D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  Ac.,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  Glasgow  Veterinary 
College,  and  Examiner  in  Chemistry, 
University  of  Glasgow,  &c.  Second 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  6d. 

FARMYARD  MANURE  :  ITS  NATURE, 
COMPOSITION,  AND  TREATMENT.  Crown 
Svo,  Is.  6d. 


I  ALISON,  SIR  ARCHIBALD,  BART. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPE.     By  Sir  ARCH- 
IBALD ALISON,  Bart.,  D.C.L. 

1.  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF    THE 

FRENCH    REVOLUTION    TO    THE 
BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 
People's   Edition,   13    vols.    crown 
Svo,  £2,  11s. 

2.  CONTINUATION  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF 

Louis  NAPOLEON. 
Library     Edition,     8     vols.     Svo, 

£6,  7s.  6d. 
People's  Edition,  8  vols.  crown  Svo, 

34s. 

ALLEN,    J.   W. 

THE  PLACE  OF  HISTORY  IN  EDU- 
CATION. By  J.  W.  ALLEN.  Crown 
Svo,  5s.  net. 

ALMOND,    HELY   HUTCHINSON. 

CHRIST  THE  PROTESTANT,  AND 
OTHER  SERMONS.  By  HELY  HUT- 
CHINSON ALMOND.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH 
READERS.  Edited  by  Rev.  W. 
LUCAS  COLLINS,  M.A.  Price  Is.  each 
net.  For  List  of  Vols.  see  p.  y'2. 

ANDERSON,    REV.   GEORGE,   B.D. 

THE  SCOTTISH  PASTOR.  A  Manual 
of  Pastoral  Theology.  By  Rev.  GEORGE 
ANDERSON,  B.D.,  Minister  of  Renfrew, 
Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Theology  under 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A   PLAIN  WOMAN. 

POOR  NELLIE.  By  A  PLAIN  WOMAN. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

ARMYTAGE,    A.    J.    GREEN-. 

MAIDS      OF      HONOUR.       By    A.     J. 

GREEN-ARMYTAOE.      Crown  Svo,  5s. 

ATKINSON,    MABEL. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. By  MABEL  ATKINSON,  M.A. 
Demy  Svo,  5s.  net. 
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AYTOUN,    PROFESSOR. 

LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVA- 
LIERS, AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 
W.  EDMONDSTOUNE  AYTOUN,  D.C.L., 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles- 
Lettres  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition.  Cloth,  Is.  3d.  Paper  covers,  Is. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THE 
LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVA- 
LIERS. From  designs  by  Sir  NOEL 
PATON.  Small  4to,  10s.  6d. 


BAIRD,    J.   O.    A. 

THE  PRIVATE  LETTERS  OF  THE 
MARQUESS  OF  DALHOUSIE.  Edited 
by  J.  G.  A.  BAIRD.  Second  Impression. 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo,  15s.  net.  Popular  Edition.  Demy 
Svo,  6s.  net. 


BAIRD  LECTURES. 

(See   under    FLINT,     MITCHELL,     NICOL, 
and  ROBERTSON.) 


BANKS,    D.    C. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  WORK  AND 
WEALTH.  By  D.  C.  BANKS.  Crown 
Svo,  5s.  net. 


BARBOUR,    Q.    P.,   D.Phil. 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  STUDY  OF 
CHRISTIAN  ETHICS.  By  G.  F. 
BARBOUR,  D.Phil.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
net. 


BARBOUR,    R.   W. 

THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS 
OF  R.  W.  BARBOUR.  Post  Svo,  limp 
leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 


'BARFLEUR." 

NAVAL  POLICY.  A  PLEA  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OF  WAR.  By  "BARFLEUR." 
Demy  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


BARRETT,   C.    R.    B. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  13th  HUSSARS. 
By  C.  R.  B.  BARRETT.  2  vols.  small 
4to.  Illustrated.  63s.  net. 


BARRINCiTON,   MICHAEL. 

THE  KING'S  FOOL.  By  MICHAEL  BAR- 
RINGTON.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  SIR  BAR- 
RINGTON  BEAUMONT,  BART.  A 
Novel.  Crown  Svo,  6s 


BARTLETT,    E.   ASHMEAD-. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  SHEREEFIAN 
EMPIRE.  By  E.  ASHMBAD-BARTLETT. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Svo,  15s.  net. 


BELLESHEIM,   ALPHONS,    D.D. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  From 
the  Introduction  of  Christianity  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  ALPHONS  BELLES- 
HEIM, D.D.,  Canon  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions, 
by  Sir  D.  OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  Bart., 
O.S.B.,  Monk  of  Fort  Augustus.  Cheap 
Edition.  Complete  in  4  vols.  demy  Svo, 
with  Maps.  Price  21s.  net. 


BESANT,    SIR  WALTER. 

RABELAIS.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 


BLACKBURN,    DOUGLA5. 

A  BURGHER  QUIXOTE.  By  DOUGLAS 
BLACKBURN,  Author  of  'Prinsloo  of 
Priusloosdorp.'  Second  Impression. 
With  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

RICHARD  HARTLEY :  PROSPECTOR. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 


BLACKIE,    JOHN  STUART. 

NOTES  OF  A  LIFE.  By  JOHN  STUART 
BLACKIE.  Edited  by  his  Nephew,  A. 
STODART  WALKER.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  STUART 
BLACKIE  TO  HIS  WIFE.  With  a 
few  earlier  ones  to  his  Parents.  Selected 
and  edited  by  his  Nephew,  A.  STODART 
WALKER.  Second  Impression.  Demy 
Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 


BLACKWOOD. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE.  Monthly, 
2s.  6d.  Post  free  for  one  year,  30s. 

ANNALS  OF  A  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  HIS  SONS  ; 
THEIR  MAGAZINE  AND  FRIENDS.  By 
Mrs  OLIPHANT.  With  Four  Portraits. 
Third  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.,  £2,  2s.  Large  Paper  Edition, 
£4,  4s.  net. 

ANNALS  OF  A  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 
Vol.  III.  JOHN  BLACKWOOD.  By  his 
Daughter,  Mrs  BLACKWOOD  PORTER. 
With  Two  Portraits  and  View  of  Strath- 
tyrum.  Demy  Svo,  21s.  Large  Paper 
Edition,  £2,  2s.  net. 
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BLACKWOOD.— contd. 
TALES    FROM    BLACKWOOD.      First 
Series.       Price     Is.     each     in     Paper 
Cover. 

They  may  also  be  had  bound  in  12 
vols.,  cloth,  18s.  Half  calf,  richly 
gilt,  80s. 

Or  the  12  vols.  in  6,  roxburghe,  21s. 
Half  red  morocco,  28s. 

TALES  FROM  BLACKWOOD.  Second 
Series.  Complete  in  Twenty-four  Shil- 
ling Parts.  Handsomely  bound  in  12 
vols.,  cloth,  30s.  In  leather  back,  rox- 
burghe style,  37s.  6d.  Half  calf,  gilt, 
52s.  6d.  Half  morocco,  55s. 

TALES  FROM  BLACKWOOD.  Third 
Series.  Complete  in  Twelve  Shilling 
Parts.  Handsomely  bound  in  6  vols., 
cloth,  15s. ;  and  in  12  vols.,  cloth,  18s. 
The  6  vols.  in  roxburghe,  21s.  Half 
calf,  25s.  Half  morocco,  28s. 

TRAVEL,  ADVENTURE,  AND  SPORT. 
From  'Blackwood's  Magazine.'  Uni- 
form with  '  Tales  from  Blackwood.'  In 
Twelve  Parts,  each  price  Is.  Hand- 
somely bound  in  6  vols.,  cloth,  15s. 
And  in  half  calf,  25s. 

NEW    EDUCATIONAL    SERIES.       See 

separate  Educational  Catalogue. 

NEW  UNIFORM  SERIES  OF  NOVELS 
(Copyright). 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

WENDERHOLME.     By  P.  G.  Hamerton. 
THE   STORY    OF    MARGREDEL.      By  D. 

Storrar  Meldrum. 

A  SENSITIVE  PLANT.    By  E.  D.  Gerard. 
LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD.     By  General 

Sir  E.  B.  Hamley. 
KATIE    STEWART,    and    other    Stories. 

By  Mrs  Oliphant. 
VALENTINE  AND  HIS  BROTHER.    By  the 

Same. 

SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS.    By  the  Same. 
MARMORNE.     By  P.  G.  Hamerton. 
REATA.     By  E.  D.  Gerard. 
BEGGAR  MY  NEIGHBOUR.     By  the  Same. 
THE  WATERS   OF   HERCULES.    By  the 

Same. 

FAIR  TO  SEE.    By  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart. 
MINE  is  THINE.     By  the  Same. 
DOUBLES  AND  QUITS.     By  the  Same. 
PICCADILLY.      By    Laurence   Oliphant. 

With  Illustrations. 
LADY  BABY.     By  D.  Gerard. 
POOR  NELLIE.     By  A  Plain  Woman. 

STANDARD  NOVELS.  Uniform  in  size 
and  binding.  Each  complete  in  one 
Volume. 


BLACKWOOD-cortid. 

FLORIN  SERIES.    Illustrated  Boards. 
Bound  in  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  MIDGE.    By  the 

Same. 

CYRIL  THORNTON.    By  Capt.  Hamilton. 
THE  PROVOST,  &c.    By  John  Gait. 
SIR  ANDREW  WYLIE.    By  the  Same. 
REGINALD  DALTON.     By  J.  G.  Lockhart. 
PEN  OWEN.     By  Dean  Hook. 
ADAM  BLAIR.    By  J.  G.  Lockhart. 
LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD.     By  General 

Sir  E.  B.  Hamley. 
THE     PERPETUAL     CURATE.      By    Mrs 

Oliphant. 
JOHN  !  A  Love  Story.     By  the  Same. 

SHILLING  SERIES,  Illustrated  Cover. 
Bound  in  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

THE     RECTOR,     and     THE     DOCTOR'S 

FAMILY.     By  Mrs  Oliphant. 
THE   LIFE   OF   MANSIE    WAUCH.      By 

D.  M.  Moir. 
PENINSULAR    SCENES    AND    SKETCHES. 

By  F.  Hardman. 
SIR     FRIZZLE    PUMPKIN,    NIGHTS    AT 

MESS,  &c 
VALERIUS  :  A  Roman  Story.    By  J.  G. 

Lockhart. 

BON  GAULTIER'S  BOOK  OF 
BALLADS.  Eighteenth  Edition,  with 
Autobiographical  Introduction  by  Sir 
THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B.  With 
Illustrations  by  Doyle^  Leech,  and 
Crowquill.  Small  4to,  5s.  net. 

BOWHILL,   MAJOR  J.    H. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  IN  THE 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MILI- 
TARY TOPOGRAPHY.  By  Major 
J.  H.  BOWHILL.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
net.  Portfolio  containing  34  working 
plans  and  diagrams,  3s.  6d.  net. 

BRACKENBURY,  GENERAL  SIR 
HENRY,  G.C.B. 

SOME  MEMORIES  OF  MY  SPARE 
TIME,  1856-1885.  By  General  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  HENRY  BRACKENBURY,  G.C.B. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

BREADALBANE,  THE  MARCHION- 
ESS OF. 

THE  HIGH  TOPS  OF  BLACK  MOUNT. 
By  the  MARCHIONESS  OF  BREADALBANE. 
Second  Impression.  With  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  by  Olive  Mackenzie. 
Short  demy,  6s.  net. 

BREBNER,    ARTHUR. 

PATCHES  AND  POMANDER.  A  Novel. 
By  ARTHUR  BREBNER.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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BRIDGES,    PHILIPPA. 

THE    GREEN     WAVE    OF    DESTINY. 
BY  PHILIPPA  BRIDGES.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 


BRODRIBB,   W.  J. 

•  DEMOSTHENES.  (Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  W.  J.  BRODRIBB. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 


BRUCE,    MAJOR    CLARENCE    DAL- 
RYMPLE. 

IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  MARCO 
POLO.  Being  the  Account  of  a  Journey 
Overland  from  Simla  to  Pekin.  By 
Major  CLARENCE  DALRYMPLE  BRUCE. 
With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  21s.  net. 


BUCHAN,   JOHN. 

THE  WATCHER  BY  THE  THRESH- 
OLD, AND  OTHER  TALES.  By  JOHN 

BUCHAN.     Second  Impression.     Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

A  LODGE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 
Second  Impression.  Short  demy  Svo,  6s. 

T3E  MOON  ENDURETH:  TALES  AND 
FANCIES.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SOME  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  BY- 
WAYS, AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.  Demy 
Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 


BURTON,   JPHN   HILL,  D.C.L. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  From 
Agricola's  Invasion  to  the  Extinction  of 
the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection.  By 
JOHN  HILL  BURTON,  D.C.L.,  Historio- 
grapher-Royal for  Scotland.  Cheaper 
Edition.  In  8  vols.  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
net  each. 

THE  BOOK-HUNTER.  A  New  Edition, 
with  specially  designed  Title-page  and 
Cover  by  Joseph  Brown.  Printed  on 
antique  laid  paper.  Post  8vo,  5s.  6d. 


BUTE,   JOHN,   MARQUESS  OF. 

THE  ROMAN  BREVIARY.  Reformed 
by  Order  of  the  Holy  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil of  Trent;  Published  by  Order  of 
Pope  St  Pius  V.  ;  and  revised  by  Cle- 
ment VIII.  and  Urban  VIII.  ;  together 
with  the  Offices  since  granted.  Trans- 
lated out  of  Latin  into  English  by 
JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF  BUTE,  K.T.  New 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In 
4  vols.  crown  Svo,  42s.  net.  In  1  vol. 
crown  4to,  63s.  net. 

THE  ALTUS  OF  ST  COLUMBA.  With 
a  Prose  Paraphrase  and  Notes.  By 
JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF  BUTE,  K.T.  In 
paper  cover,  2s.  6d. 


BUTE.  JOHN,   MARQUESS  OF. 

SERMONES,  FRATRIS  AD^,  ORDINIS 
PRJEMONSTRATENSIS,  &c.  Twenty- 
eight  Discourses  of  Adam  Scotus  of 
Whithorn,  hitherto  unpublished ;  to 
which  is  added  a  Collection  of  Notes  by 
the  same,  illustrative  of  the  rule  of 
St  Augustine.  Edited,  at  the  desire  of 
the  late  MARQUESS  OF  BUTE,  K.T., 
LL.D.,  &c.,  by  WALTER  DE  GRAY  BIRCH, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  of  the  British  Museum, 
&c.  Royal  Svo,  25s.  net. 

CATALOGUE  OF  A  COLLECTION  OF 
ORIGINAL  MSS.  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition  in 
the  Canary  Islands.  Prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  MARQUESS  OF 
BUTE,  K.T.,  LL.D.,  by  WALTER  DE 
GRAY  BIRCH,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  2  vols. 
royal  Svo,  £3,  3s.  net. 

BUTE,   MACPHAIL,   and   LONS- 
DALE. 

THE  ARMS  OF  THE  ROYAL  AND 
PARLIAMENTARY  BURGHS  OF 
SCOTLAND.  By  JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF 
BUTE,  K.T.,  J.  R.  N.  MACPHAIL,  and 
H.  W.  LONSDALE.  With  131  Engrav- 
ings on  wood,  and  11  other  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  4to,  £2,  "2s.  net. 

BUTE,     STEVENSON,     and     LONS- 
DALE. 

THE  ARMS  OF  THE  BARONIAL 
AND  POLICE  BURGHS  OF  SCOT- 
LAND. By  JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF  BUTE, 
K.T.,  J.  H.  STEVENSON,  and  H.  W. 
LONSDALE.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  4to,  £2,  2s.  net. 

CAIRO,    EDWARD,   LL.D. 

HEGEL.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  EDWARD  CAIRD, 
LL.D.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

CAIRD,    PRINCIPAL. 

SPINOZA.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Principal  CAIRD. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

CALDWELL,       PROFESSOR      WIL- 
LIAM. 

SCHOPENHAUER'S  SYSTEM  IN  ITS 
PHILOSOPHICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 
(THE  SHAW  FELLOWSHIP  LECTURES, 
1893).  By  Professor  WILLIAM  CALD- 
WELL, D.Sc.,  M' Gill  University,  Mon- 
treal. Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

CALLWELL,    COL.   C.  E.,    C.B. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  MARITIME  COM- 
MAND ON  LAND  CAMPAIGNS 
SINCE  WATERLOO.  By  Col.  C.  E. 
CALLWELL,  C.B.  With  Plans.  Post 
Svo,  6s.  net. 
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CALLWELL,  COL.  C.  E.,  C.B.—conUl. 
TACTICS  OF  TO-DAY.    Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  AND  MARI- 
TIME PREPONDERANCE:  THEIR 
RELATIONS  AND  INTERDEPENDENCE. 
Demy  Svo,  15s.  net. 

THE  TACTICS  OF  HOME  DEFENCE. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

SERVICE  YARNS  AND  REMINIS- 
CENCES. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CALLWELL,  J.  M. 

OLD  IRISH  LIFE.  By  J.  M.  CALLWELL. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  net. 

CANDLER,    EDMUND. 

THE   MANTLE    OF    THE    EAST.      By 

EDSIUMD  CANDLER.    Illustrated.   Crown 
Svo,  6s.  net. 

THE  GENERAL-  PLAN.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CAREY,    WYMOND. 

"No  101."     Third  Impression.     By  WY- 
CAREY.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 


CARLYLE,      R.      W.,      C.I.E.,      and 
A.   J.,    M.A. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MEDIEVAL  POLI- 
TICAL THEORY  IN  THE  WEST. 
By  R.  W.  CARLYLE,  C.I.E.,  Balliol 
College,  Oxford;  and  A.  J.  CARLYLE, 
M.A.,  Chaplain  and  Lecturer  (late 
Fellow)  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
in  3  vols.  demy  Svo.  Vol.  I.  —  A  History 
of  Political  Theory  from  the  Roman 
Lawyers  of  the  Second  Century  to  the 
Political  Writers  of  the  Ninth.  By 
A.  J.  CARLYLE.  15s.  net.  Vol.  II.— 
Demy  Svo,  15s.  net. 


"CHASSEUR." 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR.  By  "CHASSEUR."  Crown  Svo, 
6s.  net. 

CHESNEY,   5IR  GEORGE,    K.C.B. 

THE  DILEMMA.  By  General  Sir 
GEORGE  CHESNEY,  K.C.B.  A  New 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s. 

CHRISTIE,    REV.   GEORGE,    B.D. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LETTERS  ON 
THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATION. 
By  Rev.  GEORGE  CHRISTIE,  B.D.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  net. 

CHURCH,    REV.   A. 

OVID.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Rev.  A.  CHURCH.  Fcap. 
Svo,  Is.  net. 


and   BROD' 


PLINY.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Rev.  A.  CHURCH  and 
W.  J.  BRODRIBB.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

CHURCH  SERVICE  SOCIETY. 

A  BOOK  OF  COMMON  ORDER: 
BEING  FORMS  OF  WORSHIP  ISSUED  BY 
THE  CHURCH  SERVICE  SOCIETY.  Seventh 
Edition,  carefully  revised.  In  1  vol. 
crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  French  mor- 
occo, 5s.  Also  in  2  vols.  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  4s.  ;  French  morocco,  6s.  6d. 

DAILY  OFFICES  FOR  MORNING 
AND  EVENING  PRAYER 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WEEK.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d. 

ORDER  OF  DIVINE  SERVICE  FOR 
CHILDREN.  Issued  by  the  Church 
Service  Society.  With  Scottish  Hymnal. 
Cloth,  3d. 

CLIFFORD,   SIR  HUGH,    K.C.M.G. 

SALEH:  A  SEQUEL.  By  Sir  HUGH 
CLIFFORD,  K.C.M.G.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CLODD,   EDWARD. 

THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY.  "Mod- 
ern English  Writers."  By  EDWARD 
CLODD.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

CLOUSTON,   J.  STORE  R. 

THE    LUNATIC    AT    LARGE.      By  J 

STORER  CLOUSTON.     Ninth  Impression 

Crown  Svo,  6s.     Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net 

COUNT    BUNKER:    Being  a  Sequel  to 

The  Lunatic  at  Large.'    Third  Impres- 

sion.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  M.  D'HARI- 
COT.  Third  Impression.  Crown  Svo 
6s.  Cheap  Edition,  6d. 

OUR  LADY'S  INN.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GARMISCATH.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

COLLINS,    C.   W. 

SAINT  SIMON.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  C.  W.  COLLINS 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

SOPHOCLES.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

PLATO.     (Ancient  Classics  for  English 

Readers.)    Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 
COLLINS,    W.   E.   W. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF 
A  COUNTRY  CRICKETER.  By 
W.  E.  W.  COLLINS.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

COLLINS,    REV.   W.    LUCAS. 

BUTLER.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Rev.  W.  L 
COLLINS.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

MONTAIGNE.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 
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COLLINS,    REV.   W.   LUCAS. 

LA  FONTAINE,  AND  OTHER 
FRENCH  FABULISTS.  (Foreign  Clas- 
sics for  English  Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo, 
Is.  net. 

HOMER,  ILIAD-HOMER,  ODYSSEY- 
VIRGIL— CICERO— ARISTOPHANES 
— PLAUTUS  AND  TERENCE— LUC- 
IAN  —  LIVY  —  THUCYDIDES.  (An- 
cient Classics  for  English  Readers.) 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

COMBE,    MRS   KENNETH. 

CELIA  KIRKHAM'S  SON.  By  Mrs 
KENNETH  COMBE.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SEEKERS  ALL.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

COMPTON-BURNETT,    I. 

DOLORES.  By  I.  COMPTON-BCJRNETT. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CONRAD,  JOSEPH. 

LORD  JIM:  A  TALE.  By  JOSEPH 
CONRAD.  Fourth  Impre-ssion.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

YOUTH :  A  NARRATIVE.  Third  Impres- 
sion. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

COOPER,    REV.   PROFESSOR. 

LITURGY  OF  1637,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  LAUD'S  LITURGY.  Ed- 
ited by  the  Rev.  Professor  COOPER, 
D.D.,  Glasgow.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

COPLESTON,    BISHOP. 

AESCHYLUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  Bishop  COPLESTON. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

CORNFORD,    L.   COPE. 

TROUBLED  WATERS.  By  L.  COPE 
CORNFORD.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

COUNTY  HISTORIES  OF  SCOT- 
LAND. In  demy  Svo  volumes  of  about 
350  pp.  each.  With  Maps.  Price  7s.  6d. 

net. 
FIFE     AND     KINROSS.       By    .ENEAS 

J.  G.  MACKAY,  LL.D.,  Sheriff  of  these 

Counties. 
DUMFRIES     AND     GALLOWAY.      By 

Sir   HERBERT   MAXWELL,   Bart.,  M.P. 

Second  Edition. 
MORAY    AND    NAIRN.      By  CHARLES 

RAMPINI,   LL.D.,   Sheriff  of   Dumfries 

and  Galloway. 
INVERNESS.      By   J.    CAMERON   LEES, 

D.D. 
ROXBURGH,       SELKIRK,       AND 

PEEBLES.     By  Sir  GEORGE  DOUGLAS. 

Bart. 
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ABERDEEN  AND  BANFF.  By  WIL- 
LIAM WATT,  Editor  of  Aberdeen  '  Daily 
Free  Press.' 

COUTTS,    H.    B.   MONEY. 

FAMOUS  DUELS  OF  THE  FLEET. 
By  H.  B.  MONEY  COUTTS.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Illustrations 
by  N.  Wilkinson.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CRAIK,  SIR  HENRY,   K.C.B.,  M.P. 

A  CENTURY  OF  SCOTTISH  HIS- 
TORY. From  the  Days  before  the  '45 
to  those  within  living  Memory.  By  Sir 
HENRY  CRAIK,  K.C.B.  With  Portraits. 
Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

CRAWFORD,    ALEXANDER. 

KAPAK.  By  ALEXANDER  CRAWFORD. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CRAWFORD,    F.   MARION. 

SARACINESCA.  By  F.  MARION  CRAW- 
FORD. Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition,  Is.  net.  People's  Edition,  6d. 

CROALL  LECTURES. 

(See  under  NICOL  and  ROBER 

CROSS,   J.   W. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  DANTE  AND  OF 
THE  NEW  WORLD.  By  J.  W.  CROSS. 
Post  Svo,  6s. 

THE  RAKE'S  PROGRESS  IN  FIN- 
ANCE. Crown  Svo,  2s.  net, 

GUMMING,   C.    F.    GORDON. 

MEMORIES.  By  C.  F.  GORDON  CUM- 
MING.  Demy  Svo.  Illustrated,  20s.  net. 

AT   HOME   IN  FIJI.     Post  Svo,  6s 

A  LADY'S  CRUISE  IN  A  FRENCH 
MAN-OF-WAR.  Cheap  Edition.  6s. 

FIRE-FOUNTAINS.     Illustrated,  2os. 

GRANITE  CRAGS.  Post  Svo.  Illus- 
trated. Cheap  Edition.  6s. 

WANDERINGS  IN  CHINA.  Small  post 
Svo.  Cheap  Edition.  6s. 

CURTIS,    HARPER. 

THE   LORD  DOLLAR  (DON  DINERO). 
By  HARPER  CURTIS.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CURTIS,    MARGUERITE. 

THE    BIAS.     By  MARGUERITE   CURTIS. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
MARCIA:  A  TRANSCRIPT  FROM  LIFE. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
OH  !  FOR  AN  ANGEL.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

DAVIES,   J. 

HESIOD  AND  THEOGNIS.  (Ancient 
Classics  for  English  Readers.)  By  J. 
DAVIES.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  AND  PRO- 
PERTIUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 
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DAVIS,   JESSIE   AINSWORTH. 

"WHEN  HALF-GODS  GO."  By  JESSIE 
AINSWORTH  DAVIS.  Second  Impres- 
sion. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

DE   HAVEN,   AUDREY. 

THE  SCARLET  CLOAK.  By  AUDREY 
DE  HAVEN.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

DESCARTES. 

THE  METHOD,  MEDITATIONS,  AND 
PRINCIPLES  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF 

DESCARTES.  Translated  from  the 
original  French  and  Latin.  With  a  new 
Introductory  Essay,  Historical  and 
Critical,  on  the  Cartesian  Philosophy. 
By  Professor  VEITCH,  LL.D.  Four- 
teenth Edition.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  6d. 

"DIES  IRAE."  The  Story  of  a 
Spirit  in  Prison.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net.  Paper  cover, 
Is.  net. 

DIVER,    MAUD. 

CAPTAIN  DESMOND,  V.C.  By  MAUD 
DIVER.  Ninth  Impression.  Crown  Svo, 
6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 

THE  GREAT  AMULET.  Seventh  Im- 
pression. Crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion, Is.  net. 

CANDLES  IN  THE  WIND.  Sixth  Im- 
pression. Crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion, Is.  net. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  INDIA. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

DODDS  and  MACPHERSON. 

THE  LICENSING  ACTS  (SCOTLAND) 
CONSOLIDATION  AND  AMEND- 
MENT ACT,  1903.  Annotated  by 
J.  M.  DODDS,  C.B.,  of  the  Scottish 
Office;  Joint -Editor  of  the  'Parish 
Council  Guide  for  Scotland,'  and 
EWAN  MACPHERSON,  Advocate,  Legal 
Secretary,  to  the  Lord  Advocate.  In 
1  vol.  crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

DONNE,    W.   B. 

EURIPIDES.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  W.  B.  DONNE. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

TACITUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

DOUGLAS,   CHARLES,    M.A.,  D.Sc. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  JOHN  STUART 
MILL.  By  CHARLES  DOUGLAS,  M.A., 
D.Sc.,  late  Lecturer  in  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, and  Assistant  to  the  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Post  Svo,  6s.  net. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL:  A  STUDY  OF 
HIS  PHILOSOPHY.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 
net. 


DURAND,    SIR   H.   MORTIMER. 

A  HOLIDAY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA, 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  M.  DURAND, 
G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I.,  &c.  Crown  Svo, 
6s.  net. 

ECCOTT,    W.  J. 

FORTUNE'S    CASTAWAY.      By    W.   J. 

ECCOTT.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
HIS  INDOLENCE  OF  ARRAS.     Crown 

Svo,  6s. 
THE   HEARTH  OF  BUTTON.     Crown 

Svo,  6s. 
THE  RED   NEIGHBOUR.    Crown  Svo, 

6s.    Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 
THE   BACKGROUND.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A  DEMOISELLE  OF  FRANCE.    Crown 

Svo,  6s. 

ELIOT,   GEORGE. 

THE  NEW  POPULAR  EDITION  OF 
GEORGE  ELIOT'S  WORKS,  with 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  to  each 
Volume,  from  Drawings  by  William 
Hatherell,  R.I.,  Edgar  Bundy,  R.I., 
Byam  Shaw,  R.I.,  A.  A.  Van  Anrooy, 
Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  Claude  A.  Shep- 
person,  R.I.,  E.  J.  Sullivan,  and  Max 
Cowper.  Each  Work  complete  in  One 
Volume.  Handsomely  bound,  gilt  top. 
3s.  6d.  net.  Ten  Volumes  in  all. 

ADAM  BEDB. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL. 

MlDDLEMARCH. 

SILAS    MARNER;    BROTHER    JACOB; 

THE  LIFTED  VEIL. 
ROMOLA. 

DANIEL  DERONDA. 
THE  SPANISH  GYPSY;  JUBAL. 
ESSAYS  ;  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  LIFE.  With  Por- 
trait and  other  Illustrations.  New 
Edition,  in  one  volume.  Crown  Svo, 
7s.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  GEORGE 
ELIOT  (Warwick  Edition).  14  volumes, 
cloth,  limp,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  volume ; 
leather,  limp,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net  per 
volume;  leather,  gilt  top,  with  book- 
marker, 3s.  net  per  volume. 

ADAM  BEDE.     826  pp. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.    828  pp. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.     718  pp. 

ROMOLA.    900  pp. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.     624  pp 

SILAS  MARNER  ;  BROTHER  JACOB  ; 
THE  LIFTED  VEIL.  560  pp. 

MIDDLEMARCH.  2  vols.  664  and 
630  pp. 

DANIEL  DERONDA.  2  vols.  616  and 
636  pp. 

THE  SPANISH  GYPSY  ;  JUBAL. 

ESSAYS;  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH. 

LIFE.    2  vols.,  626  and  5SO  pp. 
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ELIOT,    GEORGE— contd. 

WORKS  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT  (Standard 

Edition).     21  volumes,  crown  8vo.     In 

buckram  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  per  vol. ; 

or  in  roxburghe  binding,  3s.  6d.  per  vol. 

ADAM  BEDE.    2  vols. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.    2  vols. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.     2  vols. 

ROMOLA.     2  vols. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.    2  vols. 

MlDDLEMABCH.      3  VOlS. 

DANIEL  DERONDA.    3  vols. 
SILAS  MARNER.     1  vol. 
JUBAL.     1  vol. 
THE  SPANISH  GYPSY.     1  vol. 
ESSAYS.     1  vol. 
THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH.     1  vol. 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  GEORGE 
ELIOT  (Cabinet  Edition).  24  volumes, 
crown  8vo,  price  £6.  Also  to  be  had 
handsomely  bound  in  half  and  full  calf. 
The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  bound 
in  cloth,  price  5s.  each. 

NOVELS  BY  GEORGE  ELIOT.  Popu- 
lar copyright  Edition.  In  new  uniform 
binding,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 

ADAM  BEDE. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE. 

ROMOLA. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL. 

SILAS  MARNER  ;  THE  LIFTED  VEIL  ; 
BROTHER  JACOB. 

MlDDLEMARCH. 

DANIEL  DERONDA. 
ESSAYS.     New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  THEOPHRASTUS 
SUCH.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  SPANISH  GYPSY.  New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  5s. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  JUBAL,  AND  OTHER 
POEMS,  OLD  AND  NEW.  New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  5s. 

SILAS  MARNER.  New  Edition,  with 
Illustrations  by  Reginald  Birch.  Crown 
Svo,  Is.  6d.  net.  Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.  Cheap 
Edition,  3s.  Illustrated  Edition,  with 
20  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar,  crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d. ;  plain  cloth,  2s.  ;  paper 
covers,  Is. 

ADAM  BEDE.  New  Edition,  crown  Svo, 
paper  cover,  Is. ;  crown  Svo,  with  Illus- 
trations, cloth,  2s. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.  New 
Edition,  paper  covers,  Is. ;  cloth,  2s. 

WISE,  WITTY,  AND  TENDER  SAY- 
INGS, IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE. 

Selected  from  the  Works  of  GEORGE 
ELIOT.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 


ELLIS,    BETH. 

BLIND  MOUTHS.     Crown  Svo,  6s 

THE  MOON  OF  BATH.  Fourth  Im 
pression.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion, Is.  net. 

THE  KING'S  SPY.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  KING  OF  VAGABONDS.    Cr'n  Svo,  6s. 

ELTON,    PROFESSOR. 

THE  AUGUSTAN  AGES.  By  OLIVER 
ELTON,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  University  College,  Liver- 
pool. Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

EVERARD,    H.   S.   C. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  AND 
ANCIENT  GOLF  CLUB,  ST  AN- 
DREWS. By  H.  S.  C.  EVERARD.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Portraits.  Crown  4to, 
21s.  net. 
F. 

STORIES  OF  THE  ENGLISH.  By  F. 
With  50  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

FERRIER,    PROFESSOR. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  REMAINS.  Crown 
Svo,  14s. 

FITZGERALD,   JOHN  GODWIN. 

RUTH  WERDRESS,  FATHER  O'HAR- 
ALAN,  AND  SOME  NEW  CHRIS- 
TIANS. AN  ANGLO-IRISH  TALE.  By 
JOHN  GODWIN  FITZGERALD.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

FLINT,   PROFESSOR, 

PHILOSOPHY  AS  SCIENTIA  SCI- 
ENTIARUM.  A  History  of  Classifica- 
tions of  the  Sciences.  By  ROBERT 
FLINT,  D.D.,  LL.D.  10s.  6d.  net. 

STUDIES  ON  THEOLOGICAL,  BIBLI- 
CAL, AND  OTHER  SUBJECTS. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

HISTORICAL  PHILOSOPHY  IN 
FRANCE  AND  FRENCH  BELGIUM 
AND  SWITZERLAND.  Svo,  2ls. 

THEISM.  Twelfth  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

ANTI-THEISTIC  THEORIES.  Eighth 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  10e.  6d. 

VICO.  (Philosophical  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

FOREIGN  CLASSICS  FOR  ENG- 
LISH READERS.  Edited  by  Mrs 
OLIPHANT.  Price  Is.  each  net.  For 
List  of  Vols.  see  p.  32. 

FORREST,   G.   W.,    C.I.E. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 
By  G.  W.  FORREST,  C.I.E.  Ex-Director 
of  Records,  Government  of  India.  2 
vols.  demy  Svo,  38s.  net. 

THE  INDIAN  MUTINY.  Vol.  III.— 
THE  CENTRAL  INDIA  CAMPAIGN.  With 
Plans  and  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo, 
20s.  net. 
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FORREST,    Q.   W.,    C.I.E.-tv»M. 

LIFE  OF  FIELD -MARSHAL  SIR 
NEVILLE  B.  CHAMBERLAIN, 
G.C.B.,  G. C.S.I.  With  two  Photo- 
gravure Portraits.  Demy  Svo,  18s.  net. 
FOR5TER,  E.  M. 

WHERE  ANGELS  FEAR  TO  TREAD. 
By  E.  M.  FORSTER.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  LONGEST  JOURNEY.  Second 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

FOULIS,    HUGH. 

THE  VITAL  SPARK.  By  HUGH  FOULIS. 
Illustrated.  Is.  net. 

IN     HIGHLAND     HARBOURS    WITH 
PARA  HANDY.     Crown  Svo,  Is.  net. 
FRANKLIN,   MILES. 

SOME  EVERYDAY  FOLK  AND  DAWN. 

By  MI^ES  FRANKLIN.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
FRASER,    PROFESSOR    A.     CAMP- 
BELL. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THEISM.  Being 
the  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1894- 
96.  By  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL  FRASER, 
D.C.L.,  Oxford;  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Post  evo,  6s.  6d.  net. 

BIOGRAPHIA  PHILOSOPHICA.  In  1 
vol.  demy  Svo,  6s.  net. 

BE  RKELE Y.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

LOCKE.       (Philosophical     Classics     for 
English  Readers.)     Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 
FRASER,    DAVID. 

THE  MARCHES  OF  HINDUSTAN. 
The  Record  of  a  Journey  in  Thibet, 
Trans-Himalayan  India,  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan, Russian  Turkestan,  and  Persia. 
By  DAVID  FRASER.  With  Illustrations, 
Maps,  and  Sketches.  Demy  Svo,  £1,  Is. 

THE 'SHORT  CUT  TO  INDIA.    The 

Record  of  a  Journey  along  the  Route  of 
the  Baghdad  Railway.  With  83  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Impression.  Demy  Svo, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

PERSIA  AND  TURKEY  IN  REVOLT. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRENCH  COOKERY  FOR  ENGLISH 
HOMES.  Fourth  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  French  morocco,  3s. 

FULTON,  T.  WEMYSS. 
THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  SEA. 
An  Historical  Account  of  the  Claims  of 
England  to  the  Dominion  of  the  British 
Seas,  and  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Waters  :  with  special  reference 
to  the  Rights  of  Fishing  and  the  Naval 
Salute,  By  T.  WEMYSS  FULTON, 
Lecturer  on  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Fisheries  Problems,  The  University, 
Aberdeen.  With  Charts  and  Maps. 
Demy  Svo,  25s.  net. 


FYFE,    H.    HAMILTON. 

THE  NEW  SPIRIT  IN  EGYPT.  By 
H.  HAMILTON  FYFE.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

GALT,   JOHN. 

THE  PROVOST,   &c.     By    JOHN    GALT. 

Illustrated  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
SIR     ANDREW     WYLIE.       Illustrated 

boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

GENERAL     ASSEMBLY     OF     THE 
CHURCH   OF  SCOTLAND. 

SCOTTISH  HYMNAL,  WITH  APPEN- 
DIX INCORPORATED.  Published  for 
use  in  Churches  by  Authority  of  the 
General  Assembly.  1.  Large  type,  cloth , 
red  edges,  2s.  6d. ;  French  morocco,  4s. 
2.  Bourgeois  type,  limp  cloth,  Is.  ; 
French  morocco,  2s.  3.  Nonpareil  type, 
cloth,  red  edges,  6d. ;  French  morocco, 
Is.  4d.  4.  Paper  covers,  3d.  5.  Sun- 
day-School Edition,  paper  covers,  Id.  ; 
cloth,  2d.  No.  1,  bound  with  the  Psalms 
and  Paraphrases,  French  morocco,  8s. 
No.  2,  bound  with  the  Psalms  and  Para- 
phrases, cloth,  2s. ;  French  morocco,  3s. 

SERVICES  OF  PRAYER  FOR  SOCIAL 
AND  FAMILY  WORSHIP.  Prepared 
by  a  Special  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  6d.  net.  French  morocco, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

PRAYERS  FOR  FAMILY  WORSHIP. 
A  Selection  of  Four  Weeks'  Prayers. 
New  Edition.  Authorised  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Fcap.  Svo,  red  edges,  Is.  net. 

ONE  HUNDRED  PRAYERS.  Prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to  Devotion. 
16mo,  cloth  limp,  6d.  net. 

MORNING  AND  EVENING  PRAYERS 
FOR  AFFIXING  TO  BIBLES.  Pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to 
Devotion.  Id.  for  6,  or  Is.  per  100. 

PRAYERS  FOR  SOLDIERS.  Prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to  Devotion. 
Seventieth  Thousand.  16mo,  cloth  limp, 
2d.  net. 

PRAYERS  FOR  SAILORS  AND 
FISHER -FOLK.  Prepared  and  Pub- 
lished by  Instruction  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

GERARD,   E.    D. 

REATA:    WHAT'S   IN  A  NAME.      By 

E.  D.  GERARD.    Cheap  Edition.    Crown 

Svo,  3s.  6d. 
BEGGAR    MY    NEIGHBOUR.      Cheap 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
THE       WATERS       OF       HERCULES. 

Cheap  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
A    SENSITIVE    PLANT.       Crown  Svo, 

3s.  6d. 
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GERARD,    E. 

HONOUR'S    GLASSY    BUBBLE.       By 

E.   GERARD.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
A     FOREIGNER.      An    Anglo -German 

Study.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GERARD,    DOROTHEA. 

ONE    YEAR.      By   DOROTHEA    GERARD 

(Madame     Longard     de      Longgarde). 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  IMPEDIMENT.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A    SPOTLESS    REPUTATION.      Third 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
THE   WRONG   MAN.      Second  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
LADY  BABY.      Cheap  Edition.     Crown 

Svo,  3s.  6d. 

RECHA.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A  FORGOTTEN  SIN.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GERARD,    REV.   J. 

STONYHURST  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 
By  Rev.  J.  GERARD.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo,  3s. 

GIBBON,   PERCEVAL, 

SOULS  IN  BONDAGE.  By  PERCEVAL 
GIBBON.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  VROUW  GROBELAAR'S  LEAD- 
ING CASES.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SALVATOR.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GIPFORD  LECTURES,  EDINBURGH. 

(See  under  FRASER  and  TIELE.) 

GILL,    RICHARD. 

THE  CHCL3-PROBLEM.  By  RICHARD 
GILL.  2  vols.  crown  Svo,  5s.  net  each. 

GILLANDERS,    A.   T. 

FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  A.  T. 
GILLANDERS,  F.E.S.  With  351  Illus- 
trations. Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  Svo,  15s.  net. 

GILLESPIE,   REV.   JOHN,    LL.D. 

THE  HUMOURS  OF  SCOTTISH  LIFE. 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  GILLESPIE,  LL.D. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

GLASGOW  BALLAD  CLUB. 

BALLADS  AND  POEMS.  By  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  GLASGOW  BALLAD  CLUB.  Second 
Series.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net.  Third 
Series,  7s.  6d. 

GLEIG,    REV.   G.    R. 

THE  SUBALTERN.  By  Rev.  G.  R. 
GLEIG.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

GOUDIE,    GILBERT. 

THE  CELTIC  AND  SCANDINAVIAN 
ANTIQUITIES  OF  SCOTLAND.  By 
GILBERT  GOUDIE,  F.S.A.  Scot.  Demy 
Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 


GRAHAM,    HENRY  GREY. 

ROUSSEAU.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  HENRY  GREY 
GRAHAM.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

GRAHAM,   J.    EDWARD,    K.C. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  ACTS  RELAT- 
ING  TO  EDUCATION  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. (Founded  on  that  of  the  late 
Mr  Craig  Sellar.)  By  J.  EDWARD 
GRAHAM,  K.C.,  Advocate.  New  Edi- 
tion. Demy  Svo,  25s.  net. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  ELECTIONS 
(SCOT.)  (CORRUPT  AND  ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES)  ACT,  1890.  With  Analy- 
sis, Relative  Act  of  Sederunt,  Appendix 
containing  the  Corrupt  Practices  Acts 
of  1S83  and  1885,  and  Copious  Index. 
Svo,  4s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION  (SCOTLAND) 
ACT.  With  Notes.  Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

GRAHAM,   E.  MAXTONE,  and  PAT- 
ER50N,    E. 

TRUE  ROMANCES  OF  SCOTLAND. 
By  E.  MAXTONE  GRAHAM  and  E.  PATER- 
SON.  Illustrations.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

GRANT,    SIR  ALEX. 

XENOPHON.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  Sir  ALEX.  GRANT. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

ARISTOTLE.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is  net. 

GRANT,  CAPTAIN  M.  H.  ("LINES- 
MAN.") 

THE  MAKERS  OF  BLACK  BASALTE3. 
By  CAPTAIN  M.  H.  GRANT  ("LINES- 
MAN ").  Illustrating  nearly  300  pieces. 
Demy  4to,  42s.  net. 


GREY,    DULCIBELLA  ETHEL. 

POEMS.  By  DULCIBELLA  ETHEL  GREY. 
With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  H.  Cholmon- 
deley  Pennell.  Demy  Svo.  Vellum, 
12s.  6d.  net ;  half  vellum,  7s.  6d.  net. 

GRIER,   SYDNEY  C. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY'S  ENGLISH  GOV- 
ERNESS. By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER. 
Third  Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

AN  UNCROWNED  KING :  A  ROMANCE 
OF  HIGH  POLITICS.  Third  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

PEACE  WITH  HONOUR.  Third  Im- 
pression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  CROWNED  QUEEN :  THE  ROMANCE 
OF  A  MINISTER  OF  STATE.  Third  Im- 
pression. Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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GRIER,   SYDNEY   C.— eontd. 

LIKE  ANOTHER  HELEN.  Second 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  KINGS  OF  THE  EAST:  A 
ROMANCE  OF  THE  NEAR  FUTURE.  Fourth 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY. 
Second  Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  GREAT  PROCONSUL.  The 
Memoirs  of  Mrs  Hester  Ward,  formerly 
in  the  family  of  the  Hon.  Warren 
Hastings,  Esq.,  late  Governor- General 
of  India.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  HEIR.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  KEYS.  With 
Illustrations  by  A.  Pearce.  Fourth 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap 
Edition,  Is.  net. 

THE  HERITAGE.  Fourth  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  PATH  TO  HONOUR.  Third 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  PRIZE.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  KEEPERS  OF  THE  GATE.  With 
Illustrations  by  A.  PEARCE.  Third 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  ADVANCED  GUARD.  Cheap 
Edition,  Is.  net. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  WARREN  HAST- 
INGS TO  HIS  WIFE.  Demy  Svo, 
6s.  net.  "  ""w  r 


GRIERSON,    PROFESSOR   H.   J.    C. 

THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  (Periods  of 
European  Literature.)  By  Professor 
H.  J.  C.  GRIERSON.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

GRIERSON,   MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR 
J.  M.,    K.C.B.,   K.C.M.G. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  VOL- 
UNTEER FORCE,  1859-1908.  By 
Major  -  General  Sir  J.  M.  GRIERSON, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  With  47  Coloured 
Plates.  Crown  4to,  25s.  net. 

GROOT,   J.    MORGAN  DE. 

THE  AFFAIR  ON  THE  BRIDGE.     By 
J.  MORGAN  DE  GROOT.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A  LOTUS  FLOWER.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
EVEN  IF.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
JAN  VAN  DYCK.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
THE   BAR  SINISTER.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

HAMERTON,   P.   G. 

WENDERHOLME.    By  P.  G.  HAMERTON. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
M  A.RMORNE.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

HAMILTON,   CAPTAIN. 

CYRIL  THORNTON.  By  Captain 
HAMILTON.  Illustrated  boards,  2s. ; 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 


HAMILTON,    MARY,    D.Litt. 

GREEK  SAINTS  AND  THEIR  FESTI- 
VALS. By  MARY  HAMILTON,  D.Litt. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

HAMLEY,  GENERAL  SIR  EDWARD 
BRUCE,    K.C.B.,    K.C.M.G. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  WAR  EX- 
PLAINED AND  ILLUSTRATED.  By 
General  Sir  EDWARD  BRUCE  HAMLEY, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  brought  up  to  the 
latest  requirements.  By  Brigadier- 
General  L.  E.  KIGGELL,  C.B.  4to,  with 
Maps  and  Plans,  30s. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE:  AN  ESSAY. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

ON  OUTPOSTS.  Second  Edition.  Svo, 
2s. 

LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d.  ;  New  Edition,  crown  Svo, 
2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

VOLTAIRE.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

HANNAY,    DAVID. 

THE  LATER  RENAISSANCE.  "  Periods 
of  European  Literature."  By  DAVID 
HANNAY.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

SHIPS  AND  MEN.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

HARDEN,    MAXIMILIAN. 

WORD  PORTRAITS  :  CHARACTER 
SKETCHES  OF  FAMOUS  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 
By  MAXIMILIAN  HARDEN.  In  a  Transla- 
tion from  the  German  by  JULIUS  GABE. 
Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

HARDMAN,    F. 

PENINSULAR  SCENES  AND 
SKETCHES.  By  F.  HARDMAN.  Illus- 
trated cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

HARRADEN,   BEATRICE. 

SHIPS  THAT  PASS  IN   THE   NIGHT. 

By  BEATRICE  HARRADEN.     Illustrated 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,   3s.   6d.     Velvet 

Calf  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
THE    FOWLER.       Illustrated    Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
UNTOLD     TALES     OF     THE     PAST. 

With  40  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar. 

Square  crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 
KATHARINE      FRENSHAM.        Crown 

Svo,  6s. 

HARTLEY,   GILFRID  W. 

WILD  SPORT  WITH  GUN,  RIFLE, 
AND  SALMON-ROD.  By  GILFRID  W. 
HARTLEY.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
in  photogravure  and  half-tone  from 
drawings  by  G.  E.  Lodge  and  others. 
Demy  Svo,  6s.  net. 
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HASELL,    E.  J. 

CALDERON.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  E.  J.  HASELL. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is  net. 

TASSO.      (Foreign   Classics  for  English 

Readers.)    Fca'p.  Svo,  Is.  net. 
HAY,    BISHOP. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  RIGHT  REV. 
DR  GEORGE  HAY,  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh. Edited  under  the  supervision 

.    of    the    Right    Rev.    Bishop    STRAIN. 
With    Memoir    and    Portrait    of    the 
Author.     5  vols.  crown  Svo,  21s. 
HAY,    IAN. 

"PIP."  By  IAN  HAY.  Fourth  repression. 
Crown  Svo,  Cs.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 

"THE  RIGHT  STUFF."  Some  Epi- 
sodes in  the  Career  of  a  North  Briton. 
Fifth  Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 

A  MAN'S  MAN.  Third  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 

A    SAFETY    MATCH.      Third    Impres- 
sion,    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
HAYWARD,   A.,    Q.C. 

GOETHE.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  A.  HAYWARD,  Q.C. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

HEATH,    CHRISTOPHER. 

P  tiTER'S  PROGRESS.     By  CHRISTOPHER 

HEATH.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
HEMANS,    MRS. 
SELECT    POEMS   OF   MRS    HEMANS. 

Fcap.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s. 
HENDERSON,    P.   A.   WRIGHT. 
THE    LIFE     AND    TIMES    OF    JOHN 
WILKINS,  Warden  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford;     Master    of    Trinity    College, 
Cambridge ;    and    Bishop    of   Chester. 
By  P.  A.  WRIGHT  HENDERSON.     With 
Illustrations.     Pott  4to,  5s.  net. 

HENDERSON,    RICHARD. 

THE  YOUNG  ESTATE  MANAGER'S 
GUIDE.  By  RICHARD  HENDERSON, 
Member  (by  Examination)  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Surveyors'  Institu- 
tion. With  an  Introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor WRIGHT,  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Technical  College.  With  Plans 
and  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

HENSON,    H.    HENSLEY,    D.D. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND  TO  THE  OTHER 
REFORMED  CHURCHES  (ROBERT 
LEE  LECTURE,  1911).  By  Canon  H. 
HENSLEY  HENSON,  D.D.  Demy  Svo, 
Is.  net. 
HERPORD,  PROFESSOR. 

BROWNING.  "Modern English  Writers." 
By  C.  H.  HERFORD,  Litt.D.,  Professor 
of  English  Literature,  University  of 
Manchester.  '2s.  6d. 


HERKLESS,  PROFESSOR,  and  HAN- 
NAY,    ROBERT  KERR. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ST  LEONARD'S. 
By  JOHN  HERKLESS,  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University 
of  St  Andrews ;  and  ROBERT  KKRR 
HANNAY,  Lecturer  in  Ancient  History 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  Post 
Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  ST 
ANDREWS.  3  vols.  demy  Svo,  each 
7s.  6d.  net. 

HINTS  ON   HOCKEY.    With  Plans  and 
Rules.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  Is. 

HOBART-HAMPDEN,    E. 

THE  PRICE  OF  EMPIRE.  By  E.  HOB- 
ART-HAMPDEN. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

HOLLAND,    BERNARD,    C.B. 

VERSE.  By  BERNARD  HOLLAND,  C.B. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

HOOK,    DEAN. 

PEN  OWEN.  By  Dean  HOOK.  Illus- 
trated boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

HOPE,   JAMES  F. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  1900  PARLIA- 
MENT. By  JAMES  F.  HOPE.  In  two 
volumes.  Vol.  I.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

HUME,    DAVID. 

DIALOGUES  CONCERNING  NAT- 
URAL RELIGION.  By  DAVID  HUME. 
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FREE  CHURCH  UNION  CASE.  Judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords.  With 
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LL.D.  Demy  Svo,  Is.  net. 

THE  LAW  OF  CREEDS  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. A  Treatise  on  the  Relations  of 
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M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.I.C.,  Professor 
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CATECHISM  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY.  An  entirely  New  Edi- 
tion from  the  Edition  by  Sir  CHARLES 
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K.C.,    LL.D. 

AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  (SCOT- 
LAND) ACTS,  1883  to  1900;  and  the 
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LL.D.  Sixth  Edition.  Demy  Svo,  6s. 
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JOKAI,    MAURUS. 
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net. 
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SPORT  AND  LIFE  IN  THE  FURTHER 
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NION. With  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo, 
12s.  6d.  net. 
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Being  Sketches  of  Sport  in  Eastern 
Persia.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
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net. 
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KERR,  JOHN,    LL.D. 

MEMORIES  :  GRAVE  AND  GAY.  By  JOHN 
KERR,  LL.D.  With  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.  Cheaper  Edition,  En- 
larged. Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

OTHER  MEMORIES:  OLD  AND  NEW. 
Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

KINGLAKE,    A.   W. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INVASION  OF 
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EOTHEN.  Cheap  Edition.  With  Por- 
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Author.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

KINGSBURGH,    THE    RIGHT    HON. 
LORD,    K.C.B. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  IT:  THE  EXPERI- 
ENCES AND  STRUGGLES  OF  A  VOLUNTEER 
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KNEIPP,  SEBASTIAN. 
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more  than  Thirty  Years,  and  Described 
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servation of  Health.  By  SEBASTIAN 
KNEIPP.  With  a  Portrait  and  other 
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3s.  6d. 
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MacCUNN,   FLORENCE. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  FRIENDS.  By 
FLORENCE  MACCUNN.  With  Portraits. 
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MACDONALD,    NORMAN   DORAN. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW 
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1887.  By  NORMAN  DORAN  MACDONALD. 
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Edition.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS  OF  GOETHE. 
By  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN  and  Professor 
AYTOUN.  Third  Edition.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Sir  THEODORE:  MARTIN. 
Small  crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  AS  I  KNEW  HER. 
Square  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

MARTIN,   HELENA  FAUCIT,  LADY. 

ON  SOME  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S 
FEMALE  CHARACTERS.  By  HEL- 
ENA FAUCIT,  LADY  MARTIN.  Dedicated 
by  permission  to  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen.  With  a  Portrait  by 
Lehmann.  Seventh  Edition,  with  a 
new  Preface.  Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

MASSON,    DAVID. 

MEMORIES  OF  LONDON  IN  THE 
FORTIES.  By  DAVID  MASSON.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

MATHESON,    REV.   GEORGE,    D.D. 

CAN  THE  OLD  FAITH  LIVE  WITH 
THE  NEW?  OR,  THE  PROBLEM  OF 
EVOLUTION  AND  REVELATION.  By  the 
Rev.  GEORGE  MATHESON,  D.D.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  PSALMIST  AND  THE  SCIEN- 
TIST; OR,  MODERN  VALUE  <>F  THE 
RELIGIOUS  SENTIMENT.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  5s. 

SPIRITUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ST 
PAUL.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
5s. 

THE  DISTINCTIVE  MESSAGES  OF 
THE  OLD  RELIGIONS.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

SACRED  SONGS.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d. 

MAXWELL,   GEORGE. 

IN  MALAY  FORESTS.  By  GEORGE 
MAXWELL.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  net. 
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MAXWBLL,       RIGHT       HON.       .SIR 
HERBERT,    BART. 

DUMFRIES  AND  GALLOWAY.  By 
Right  Hon.  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL, 
Bart.  Being  one  of  the  Volumes  of  the 
County  Histories  of  Scotland.  With 
Four  Maps.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

HOLYROOD,  ABBEY  CHURCH, 
PALACE,  AND  ENVIRONS.  Crown 
Svo.  Paper  cover,  6d.  net ;  cloth, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

MEAKIN,    ANNETTE   M.    B. 

WHAT  AMERICA  IS  DOING.  Letters 
from  the  New  World.  By  ANNETTE  M. 
B.  MEAKIN.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  Cd.  net. 

MELDRUM,    DAVID  S. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CHARLOTTE. 
By  DAVID  8.  MELDRUM.  Third  Impres- 
sion. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  STORY  OF  MARGREDEL :  Be- 
ing a  Fireside  History  of  a  Fifeshire 
Family.  Cheap  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

GREY  MANTLE  AND  GOLD  FRINGE. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MELLONE,      SYDNEY      HERBERT, 
M.A.,    D.Sc. 

STUDIES  IN  PHILOSOPHICAL  CRITJ- 

CISM     AND     CONSTRUCTION.      By 

SYDNEY     HERBERT     MELLONE,     M.A. 

Lond.,  D.Sc.  Edin.     Post  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

net. 
LEADERS  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

IN  THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 
AN      INTRODUCTORY     TEXT -  BOOK 

OF  LOGIC.      Fifth  Edition,    Revised. 

Crown  Svo,  5s. 
ELEMENTS         OF         PSYCHOLOGY. 

Second  Impression.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 
THE   IMMORTAL  HOPE.     Crown  Svo, 

2s.  6d. 
FREDERICK    NIETZSCHE    AND    HIS 

ATTACK  ON  CHRISTIANITY.    Demy 

Svo,  paper  cover,  3d. 

MERZ,    JOHN  THEODORE. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN 
THOUGHT  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  By  JOHN  THEODORE 
MERZ.  Vol.  I.  Third  Impression. 
Post  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net.  Vol.  II. 
Second  Impression.  15s.  net. 

LEIBNIZ.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

MEYNELL,   MRS. 

JOHN  RUSKIN.  "Modern  English 
Writers."  By  Mrs  MEYNELL.  Third 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 


MICKLETHWAIT,    ST    J.    Q.,    M.A., 
B.C.L. 

THE  LICENSING  ACT,  1904.  Bv 
ST  J.  G.  MICKLETHWAIT,  M.A.,  B.C.L.', 
Barrister-at-Law.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
net, 

MILL,    GARRETT. 

CAPTAIN  GRANT'S  DESPATCH.  By 
GARRETT  MILL.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MILLAR,    PROFESSOR  J.    H. 

THE  MID-EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
"Periods  of  European  Literature."  By 
J.  H.  MILLAR.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

MITCHELL,  ALEXANDER  F.,  D.D., 

THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATION.  Be- 
ing the  Baird  Lecture  for  ISM.  By  the 
late  ALEXANDER  F.  MITCHELL  D  D 
LL.D.  Edited  by  D.  HAY  FLEMING,' 
LL.D.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of 
the  Author,  by  JAMES  CHRISTIE,  D.D. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MODERN   ENGLISH  WRITERS.     In 

handy   crown  Svo  volumes,   tastefully 
bound,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  By  Professor 
SAINTSBURY.  Second  Impression. 

JOHN  RUSKIN.  By  Mrs  MEYNELL. 
Ihird  Impression. 

TENNYSON.  By  ANDREW  LANG. 
Second  Impression. 

HUXLEY.     By  EDWARD  CLODD. 
THACKERAY.     By  CHARLES  WHIBLEY. 

BROWNING.  By  Professor  C.  H. 
HERFORD. 


MOIR,    D.   M. 

LIFE  OF  MANSIE  WAUCH,  TAILOR 
IN  DALKEITH.  By  D.  M.  Mom. 
With  Cruikshank's  Illustrations. 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Another  Edition.     Illustrated  cover, 

Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

MOMERIE,     REV.     ALFRED     WIL- 
LIAMS,   M.A.,    D.Sc.,    LL.D. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL;  AND  OTHER 
SERMONS.  By  Rev.  ALFRED  WILLIAMS 
MOMERIE,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  late 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Eighth  Edition,  Enlarged.  Crown  Svo, 
5s. 

PERSONALITY.  The  Beginning  and 
End  of  Metaphysics,  and  a  Necessary 
Assumption  in  all  Positive  Philosophy. 
Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  Svo,  3s. 
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MOMERIE,    REV.    A.  W.-contd. 

PREACHING  AND  HEARING;  AND 
OTHER  SERMONS.  Fourth  Edition,  En- 
larged. Crown  8vo,  5s. 

BELIEF  IN  GOD.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  ?.s. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  RELIGION;  AND 
OTHER  ESSAYS.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  AND  THE 
ROMISH  SCHISM.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  BIBLE.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

CHARACTER.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

MODERN  SCEPTICISM  AND  MODERN 
FAITH.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

MOMERIE,  MRS. 

DR  ALFRED  MOMERIE.  His  Life  and 
Work.  By  Mrs  MOMERIE.  Demy  Svo, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

MORICE,    REV.   P.   D. 

PINDAR.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Rev.  F.  D.  MORICE. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

MORISON,  SIR  THEODORE, K.C.I. E., 
and  HUTCHINSON,    GEORGE    P. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  EDWARD  FITZGERALD 
LAW,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G.  By  Sir 
THEODORE  MORISON,  K.C.I.E.,  and 
GEORGE  P.  HUTCHINSON.  With  por- 
traits. Demy  Svo,  15s.  net. 

MUNRO,    NEIL. 

THE    DAFT   DAYS.     By  NEIL  MUNRO. 

Third    Impression.      Crown    Svo,    6s. 

Uniform  Edition,  3s.  6d.    Cheap  Edition, 

Is.  net. 
FANCY  FARM.     Crown  Svo,  6s.     Cheap 

Edition,  Is.  net. 

Uniform  Edition  Novels. 

JOHN  SPLENDID.  The  Tale  of  a  Poor 
Gentleman  and  the  Little  Wars  of  Lorn. 
Sixth  Impression.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

CHILDREN  OF  TEMPEST:  A  TALE  OF 
THE  OUTER  ISLES.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

SHOES  OF  FORTUNE.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

THE  LOST  PIBROCH,  AND  OTHER 
SHEILING  STORIES.  Fourth  Im- 
pression. Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

DOOM  CASTLE:  A  ROMANCE.  Second 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

GILIAN  THE  DREAMER.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  DAFT  DAYS.  Third  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 


MUNRO,  ROBERT,  M.A.,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

RAMBLES  AND  STUDIES  IN  BOSNIA- 
HERZEGOVINA  AND  DALMATIA. 
By  ROBERT  MUNRO,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.E.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

PREHISTORIC  PROBLEMS.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo, 
10s.  net. 

MUNRO,    WILLIAM,   M.A. 

ON  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 
By  WILLIAM  MUNRO,  M.A.,  Her 
Majesty's  Assessor  of  Railways  and 
Canals  for  Scotland.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

MYRES,    PROFESSOR  JOHN   L. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLASSICAL  GEO- 
GRAPHY. By  JOHN  L.  MYRES,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Oxford. 
Crown  Svo.  [In  the  press. 

NEAVES,    LORD. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  (Ancient  Clas- 
sics for  English  Readers.)  By  Lord 
NEAVES.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

NEWBOLT,    HENRY. 

THE  NEW  JUNE.    By  HENRY  NEWBOLT. 
.    Third  Impression.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
THE    TWYMANS.     Second  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

NICHOL,    PROFESSOR. 

BACON.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Professor 
NICHOL.  Fcap.  Svo,  Part  I.,  Is.  net; 
Part  II.,  Is.  net. 

NICHOLSON,  PROFESSOR  H.  AL- 
LEYNE,  and  LYDEKKER,  RICH- 
ARD, B.A. 

A    MANUAL    OF    PALEONTOLOGY, 

for  the  use  of  Students.  With  a  General 
Introduction  on  the  Principles  of  Palae- 
ontology. By  Professor  H.  ALLEYNE 
NICHOLSON  and  RICHARD  LYDEKKER, 
B.A.  Third  Edition,  entirely  Rewritten 
and  greatly  Enlarged.  2  vols.  Svo. 
£3,  3s. 

NICOL,    REV.   THOMAS,    D.D. 

RECENT  ARCHEOLOGY  AND  THE 
BIBLE.  Being  the  Croall  Lecture  for 
1898.  By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  NICOL, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical 
Criticism  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  ; 
Author  of '  Recent  Explorations  in  Bible 
Lands.'  Demy  Svo,  9s.  net. 

THE  FOUR  GOSPELS  IN  THE  EARLI- 
EST CHURCH  HISTORY.  Being  the 
Baird  Lecture  for  1907  Crown  Svo, 
7s.  6d.  net. 
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NISBET,   JOHN     D.GBc. 

THE  FORESTER :  A  PRACTICAL  TREAT 
ISE  ON  BRiriSH  FORESTRY  AND  ARBORI 

CULTURE,       FOR      LANDOWNERS,       LAND 

AGENTS,  AND  FORESTERS.  By  JOHN 
NISBEC,  D.CEc.  In  2  volumes,  roya" 
Svo,  with  285  Illustrations,  42s.  net. 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BRITISH  FOR 
ESTRY.  A  Handbook  for  Forest  Ap- 
prentices and  Students  of  Forestry 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  6d.  net. 

NOBILI,    RICCARDO. 

A  MODERN  ANTIQUE  :  A  FLORENTINE 
STORY.  By  RICCARDO  NOBILI.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

NOBLE,    EDWARD. 

WAVES  OF  FATE.     By  EDWARD  NOBLE. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
FISHERMAN'S  GAT :  A  STORY  OF  THE 

THAMES  ESTUARY.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

NOYES,   ALFRED. 

DRAKE  :  AN  ENGLISH  EPIC.    By  ALFRED 

NOYES.     Books  I.-III.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

net.     Books  IV. -XII.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

net. 
The  Complete  Work  in  1  vol.     Crown 

Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 
FORTY    SINGING    SEAMEN.      Second 

Impression.     Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
THE      ENCHANTED      ISLAND,      AND 

OTHER  POEMS.    Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
THE     FOREST     OF     WILD     THYME. 

Illustrated  by  Claude  A.  Shepperson. 

Small  4to,  6s.  net.    Velvet  Calf  Edition, 

10s.  6d.  net. 
COLLECTED  POEMS.     2  vols.     Crown 

Svo,  10s.  net.      Vols.   sold  separately, 

5s.  net.  each. 

O'BRIEN,  AUBREY,  and  BOLSTER, 
REGINALD. 

CUPID  AND  CARTRIDGES.  By  AUBREY 
O'BRIEN  AND  REGINALD  BOLSTER.  With 
Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  net. 
Edition  for  India  and  the  Colonies,  5s. 
net. 

"OLE   LUK-OIE." 

THE  GREEN  CURVE.  By  "OLE  LUK- 
OIE."  Third  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 

OLIPHANT,    C.   P. 

ALFRED  DE  MUSSET.  (Foreign 
Classics  for  English  Readers.)  By 
C.  F.  OLIPHANT.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

OLIPHANT,   LAURENCE. 

PICCADILLY.  By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 
With  Illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle 
4s.  6d.  New  Edition,  3s.  6d.  Cheep 
Edition,  boards,  2s.  6d. 


OLIPHANT,   MRS. 

ANNALS  OF  A  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 
William  Blackwood  and  his  Sons ;  Their 
Magazine  and  Friends.  By  MRS  OLI- 
PHANT. With  Four  Portraits.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  Svo.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
£2,  2s. 

A  WIDOW'S  TALE,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 
With  an  Introductory  Note  by  J.  M. 
BARRIE.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
6s. 

KATIE  STEWART,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 
New  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Illustrated  Boards,  2s.  6d. 

VALENTINE  AND  HIS  BROTHER. 
New  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

DANTE.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

CERVANTES.  (Foreign  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

THE  PERPETUAL  CURATE.  Illus- 
trated boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

JOHN:  A  LOVE  STORY.  Illustrated 
boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  RECTOR  and  THE  DOCTOR'S 
FAMILY.  Illustrated  cover,  Is. ;  cloth, 
Is.  6d. 

OLIPHANT,  MRS,    and  TARVER,   F. 

MOL I  ERE .  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Mrs  OLIPHANT  and  F. 
TARVER.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

OMOND,   T.  S. 

THE  ROMANTIC  TRIUMPH.  "Periods 
of  European  Literature."  By  T.  S. 
OMOND.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

O'NEILL,   MOIRA. 

SONGS  OF  THE  GLENS  OF  ANTRIM. 
By  MOIRA  O'NEILL.  Fourteenth  Im- 
pression. Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

OXENDEN,   MAUD. 

THE  STORY  OF  ESTHER.  By  MAUD 
OXENDEN.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

PAGE   AND  LAPWORTH. 

INTERMEDIATE  TEXT  -  BOOK  OF 
GEOLOGY.  By  Professor  LAPWORTH. 
Founded  on  Dr  Page's  'Introductory 
Text-Book  of  Geology.'  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEO- 
LOGY. New  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged  by  Professor  LAPWORTH. 
Crown  Svo.  [In  the  press. 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  EXAMINA- 
TOR.  Crown  Svo,  sewed.  9d. 
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PAT6RSON,    JOHN   W.,    Ph.D. 

A  MANUAL  OP  AGRICUTURAL  BOT- 
ANY. .From  the  German  of  Dr  A.  B. 
Frank,  Professor  in  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural College,  Berlin.  With  over  100 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

PATTLSON,    R.    P.    DUNN. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  91ST  ARGYLL- 
SHIRE HIGHLANDERS.  By  R.  P. 
DUNN  PATTISON.  With  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations. Demy  4to,  42s.  net. 

PAUL,   SIR  JAMES   BALFOUR. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMPANY 
OF  ARCHERS,  THE  QUEEN'S  BODY- 
GUARD FOR  SCOTLAND.  By  8ir  JAMES 
BALFOUR  PAUL,  Advocate  of  the  Scot- 
tish Bar.  Crown  4to,  with  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.  £2,  2s. 

PEARSE,   COLONEL. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  MILI- 
TARY SERVICES  OF  VISCOUNT 
LAKE,  BARON  LAKE  OF  DELHI  AND 
LASWAREE,  1744-1808.  By  Colonel  HUGH 
PEARSE.  With  Portraits,  &c.  Demy 
8vo,  15s.  net. 

PERIODS  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERA- 
TURE. Edited  by  Professor  SAINTS- 
BURY.  For  List  of  Vols.,  see  p,  32. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  CLASSICS  FOR 
ENGLISH  READERS.  Edited  by 
WILLIAM  KNIGHT,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  University  of  St 
Andrews.  Cheap  Re-issue  in  Shilling 
Volumes  net.  For  List  of  Vols. ,  see  p.  32. 

PIELE,    LIEUT.-COLONEL  S.   C.   F. 

LAWN  TENNIS  AS  A  GAME  OF 
SKILL.  By  Lieut. -Col.  S.  C.  F.  PIELE. 
Seventh  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 

POLLOK,    ROBERT,    A.M. 

THE  COURSE  OF  TIME  :  A  POEM.  By 
ROBERT  POLLOK,  A.M.  New  Edition. 
With  Portrait.  Fcap.  Svo,  gilt  top, 
2s.  6d. 

PORTER,    MARY   BLACKWOOD. 

JOHN  BLACKWOOD,  EDITOR  AND 
PUBLISHER.  By  MARY  BLACKWOOD 
PORTER.  With  Two  Portraits  and  view 
of  Strathtyrum.  Demy  Svo,  21s. 

POTTS,  A.  W.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and 
DARNELL,  REV.  C.,  M.A. 

AUDITUS  FACILIORES.  An  Easy 
Latin  Construing  Book,  with  Vocabu- 
lary. By  A.  W.  POTTS,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Late  Headmaster  of  the  Fettes  College, 
Edinburgh,  and  sometime  Fellow  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge ;  and  the 
Rev.  C.  DARNELL,  M.A.,  Late  Head- 
master of  Cargilfleld  Preparatory  School, 
Edinburgh,  and  Scholar  of  Pembroke 
and  Downing  Colleges,  Cambridge. 
Is.  6d.  net. 


POTTS  and   DARNELL— contd. 

ADITUS     FACILIORES    GR^JCI.      An 
easy    grade    construing    book.      With 
complete  vocabulary.     Fcap  Svo,  3s. 
POTTS,    A.    W.,    M.A.,     LL.D.,     and 
HEARD,   W.  A.,  M.A.,   LL.D. 

C  AMEN  ARUM  FLOSCULOS  in  Usum 
Fettesianorum  decerptos  notis  quibus- 
dam  illustraverunt  A.  GUL.  POTTS, 
M.A.,  LL.D.;  GUL.  A.  HEARD,  M.A., 
LL.D.  New  Impression.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 
PRESTON-THOMAS,  H.,  C.B. 

THE  WORK  AND  PLAY  OF  A. 
GOVERNMENT  INSPECTOR.  By 
HERBERT  PRESTON-THOMAS,  C.B.  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  JOHN 
BURNS,  M.P.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 
PRINGLE  -  PATTISON,  A.  SETH, 
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Crown  Svo.  5s. 
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OTHER  ESSAYS.  Second  Edition,  En- 
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TWO  LECTURES  ON  THEISM.  De- 
livered on  the  occasion  of  the  Sesqui- 
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University.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  RADICALS, 
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reprinted  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion 
in  Kant  and  Hegel.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 
PUBLIC  GENERAL  STATUTES 
AFFECTING  SCOTLAND  from 
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Table  and  Index.  3  vols.  large  Svo, 
£3,  3s.  Also  Published  Annually,  with 
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RANJITS1NHJI,  PRINCE. 

THE   JUBILEE   BOOK   OF   CRICKET. 
By  PRINCE  RANJITSINHJI. 
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Illustrations.    Sixth  Edition.    Large 
crown  Svo,  6s. 
REEVE,    HENRY,    C.B. 

PETRARCH.     (Foreign  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)    By  HENRY  REEVE,  C.B. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 
REYNARD,    CAPTAIN   F. 
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LANCERS   FROM   1715   to  1903.    By 
Capt.  F.  REYNARD.     Royal  Svo,  42s.  net. 
RICHARDS,    H.    GRAHAME. 

RICHARD  SOMERS.  By  H.  GRAHAME 
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Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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RICHARDSON,    MAJOR   E.    H. 

WAR,  POLICE,  AND  WATCH  DOGS 
By  Major  E.  H.  RICHARDSON.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

RIVETT-CARNAC,   J.    H.,    C.I.E. 

MANY  MEMORIES  OF  LIFE  IN 
INDIA,  AT  HOME,  AND  ABROAD 
By  J.  H.  RIVETT-CARNAC,  C.I.E.  With 
Portraits.  Second  Impression.  Demy 
Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

ROBERTSON,  PROFESSOR  CROOM. 

HOBBES.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Professor  CROOM 
ROBERTSON.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

ROBERTSON,  JAMES,    D.D. 

EARLY  RELIGIONS  OF  ISRAEL.  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
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THE  POETRY  AND  THE  RELIGION 
OF  THE  PSALMS.  The  Croall  Lec- 
tures, 1893-94.  By  JAMES  ROBERTSON, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  Demy  Svo, 
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A  HISTORY  OF  GERMAN  LITERA- 
TURE. By  JOHN  G.  ROBERTSON, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German,  University 
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OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
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RONALDSHAY,    EARL  OF,   M.P. 

ON  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  EMPIRE  IN 
ASIA.  By  the  EARL  OF  RONALDSHAY, 
M.P.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
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SPORT  AND  POLITICS  UNDER  AN 
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lustrations and  Maps.  Royal  Svo,  21s. 
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From  1775  to  the  present.  By  J.  H. 
RUTHERFURD.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  25s.  net. 

RUTLAND,    DUKE  OF,   G.C.B. 
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By  the  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  G.C.B. 
(LORD  JOHN  MANNERS).  New  Edition. 
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RUTLAND,    DUCHESS   OF. 

THE  COLLECTED  WRITINGS  OP 
JANETTA,  DUCHESS  OF  RUTLAND. 
By  the  DUCHESS  OF  RUTLAND  (LADY 
JOHN  MANNERS).  With  Portrait  and 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  post  Svo,  los.  net. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  BAD-HOMBURG. 
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SOME  PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS 
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ENCOURAGING  EXPERIENCES  of 
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ST  QUINTIN,    COLONEL  T.   A. 
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trated.    Demy  Svo,  21s.  net. 

SAINTSBURY,   PROFESSOR. 
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DONALD,  F.R.S.E.,  Secretary  of  the 
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FARM  CROPS.  With  354  Illustrations. 
Royal  Svo,  21s.  net. 
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Svo,  21s.  net. 
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HAUD  IMMEMOR.  Reminiscences  of 
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Royal  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

STEWART  and  CUFF. 

PRACTICAL      NURSING.        By     ISLA 
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STODDART,    ANNA  M. 

LIFE  AND  LETTEBS  OF  HAXXAH 
E.  PIPE.  By  ANNA  M.  STODDART. 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  15s.  net. 

STORMONTH,    REV.   JAMES. 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE  PRONOUNCING,  ETYMO- 
LOGICAL, AND  EXPLANATORY.  By  the 
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STRUCTION    FOR    PUBLIC 

Issued  by  a  CONFERENCE  OF  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES  IN  SCOT- 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD.  By 
M.  B.  SYNGE.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
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STRUTHER. 
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A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 
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THORBURN,   S.   S. 

ASIATIC     NEIGHBOURS.      By     S.    S, 

THORBURN.     With  Two  Maps.     Demy 

Svo,  10s.  6d.  net, 
THE  PUNJAB  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR. 

Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 
INDIA'S  SAINT  AND  THE  VICEROY. 

A  Novel.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THURSTON,    KATHERINE   CECIL. 

THE  CIRCLE.  By  KATHERINE  CECIL 
THURSTON.  Ninth  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

JOHN  CHILCOTE,  M.P.  Fifteenth  Im- 
pression, crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition, 
Is.  net.  People's  Edition,  6d. 

THE  MYSTICS.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  FLY  ON  THE  WHEEL.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

TIELE,    PROFESSOR,    Litt.D.,    &c. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
RELIGION.  Part  I.  —  Morphological. 
Part  II.— Ontplogical.  Being  the  Gifford 
Lectures  delivered  before  the  Univer- 
sity1 of  Edinburgh  in  1896-98.  By  C. 
P.  TIELE,  TheoLD.,  Litt.D.  (Bonon.), 
Hon.  M.R.A.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  the 
Science  of  Religion  in  the  University 
of  Leiden.  In  2  vols.  post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
net  each. 

TIME,    MARK. 

A  DERELICT  EMPIRE.  By  MARK 
TIME.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  HIGH  = 
LAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND.  Pub 

lished  Annually,  price  5s. 

TRAVERS,  GRAHAM  (Margaret  Todd, 
M.D.) 

THE  WAY  OF  ESCAPE.  A  Novel. 
By  GRAHAM  TRAVERS  (Margaret  Todd, 
M.D.)  Second  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

WINDYHAUGH.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

FELLOW  TRAVELLERS.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

TROLLOPE,   ANTHONY. 

CZESAR.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPK. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 
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TROLLOPE,    HENRY   M. 

CORNEILLE  AND  RACINE  (Foreign 
Classics  for  English  Readers.)  By 
HENRY  M.  TROLLOPS.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 
net. 

TRUSCOTT,    L.    PARRY. 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  AMINTA.  By 
L.  PARRY  TRUSCOTT.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

TULLOCH,    PRINCIPAL. 

PASCAL.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Principal  TULLOCH. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

TURNER,      STANLEY      HORSFALL, 
M.A. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LOCAL  TAXA- 
TION IN  SCOTLAND.  By  STANLEY 
HORSFALL  TURNER,  M.A.  Crown  Svo, 
5s.  net. 

TWEEDIE,    MAJOR-GENERAL   W., 
C.S.I. 

THE  ARABIAN  HORSE:  His  COUNTRY 
AND  PEOPLE.  By  Major-General  W. 
TWEEDIE,  C.S.I.,  Bengal  Staff  Corps, 
for  many  years  H.B.M.  s  Consul- 
General,  Bag'hdad,  and  Political  Resi- 
dent for  the  Government  of  India  in 
Turkish  Arabia.  In  one  vol.  royal  4to, 
with  Seven  Coloured  Plates  and  other 
Illustrations,  and  a  Map  of  the  Country. 
Large  Paper  Edition.  Price  £6,  6s.  net. 

VAUGHAN,    PROFESSOR  C.    E. 

THE  ROMANTIC  REVOLT.  By  Pro- 
fessor C.  E.  VAUGHAN.  Crown  Svo, 
5s.  net. 

VEITCH,    PROFESSOR. 

HAMILTON.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Professor  VKITCH. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

VERNEDE,    R.    E. 

AN  IGNORANT  IN  INDIA.  By 
R.  E.  VERNEDE.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net.' 

VOYAGE  OF  THE   "SCOTIA,"  THE. 

Being  the  Record  of  a  Voyage  of  Ex- 
ploration in  Antarctic  Seas.'  By  THREE 
OF  THE  STAFF.  Demy  Svo,  21s.  net. 

WADDELL,  REV.  P.  HATELY,  U.D. 

ESSAYS  ON  FAITH.  By  Rev.  P. 
HATELY  WADDELL,  D.D.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

THOUGHTS  ON  MODERN  MYSTI- 
CISM. Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

WAKE,    LUCY. 

LADY      WAKE'S      REMINISCENCES. 
By  LUCY  WAKE.      With  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.         Second      Impression. 
Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 
VVALFORD,    E. 

JUVENAL.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  ByE.  WALFORD  Fcap. 
Svo,  Is.  net. 


WALLACE,    PROFESSOR. 

KANT.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Professor  WAL- 
LACE. Fcap.  Svo,  Is.' net. 

WARREN,    SAMUEL. 

DIARY  OF  A  LATE  PHYSICIAN. 
By  SAMUEL  WARREN.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  : 
boards,  2s. ;  paper  cover,  Is. 

NOW  AND  THEN.  The  Lily  and  the 
Bee.  Intellectual  and  Moral'  Develop- 
ment of  the  Present  Age.  4s.  6d. 

WATSON,   GILBERT. 

THE  S&IPPER.  By  GILBERT  WATSON. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WATT,    MACLEAN. 

BY  STILL  WATERS.  By  MM  LEAN- 
WATT.  Is.  6d.;  leather,  2s. 

WEIGALL,    ARTHUR   E.    P. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  UPPER  EGYPTIAN 
DESERTS.  By  ARTHUR  E.  P.  WEIGALL. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  7s.  6d.  net 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  AKH- 
NATON,  PHARAOH  OF  EGYPT. 
Illustrated.  Second  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  ANCIENT 
EGYPT.  Chapters  on  Ancient  Egyp- 
tian History  and  Archaeology.  With 
Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

WENLEY,        PROFESSOR,         D.Sc., 
D.Phil. 

ASPECTS  OF  PESSIMISM.  By  R.  M. 
WEN-LEY,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  D.Phil.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  U.S.A.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WHIBLEY,    CHARLES. 

THACKERAY.         "Modern      English 

Writers."       By     CHARLES     WHIBLEY 

Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
WILLIAM    PITT.      With  Portraits  and 

Caricatures.     Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 
AMERICAN    SKETCHES.      Crown  Svo, 

6s. 

WHISPER,    A. 

KING  AND  CAPTIVE.    By  A.  WHISHER 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
THE  SINISTER  NOTE.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WHITE,    REV.   JAMES. 

SIR  FRIZZLE  PUMPKIN,  NIGHTS 
AT  MESS.  &c.  By  Rev.  JAMES  WRITE, 
Illustrated  cover,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is  <H 

WHYTE,    ADAM   GOWANS. 

THE    TEMPLETON   TRADITION.      By 
ADAM  GOWANS  WHYTE.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
YELLOWSANDS.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WILSON,    CHRISTOPHER. 

THE  MISSING  MILLIONAIRE.  By 
CHRISTOPHER  WILSON.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  HEART  OF  DELILAH.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 
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WILSON,    LADY. 

LETTERS  FROM  INDIA.  By  LADY 
WILSON.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

WILSON,   PROFESSOR. 

WORKS  OF  PROFESSOR  WILSON. 
Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  Professor 
FKBRIER.  12  vols.  crown  8vo,  £2,  8s. 

THE  NOCTES  AMBROSIANuE.  4  vols., 
16s. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICAL  AND  IMAGINATIVE. 
4  vols.,  16s. 

CHRISTOPHER  IN  HIS  SPORTING- 
JACKET.  2  vols.,  8s. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  SCOT- 
TISH LIFE,  AND  OTHER  TALES.  4s. 

ISLE     OF     PALMS,     CITY     OF     THE 

PLAGUE,    AND   OTHER   POEMS.      4s . 

WINRAM,   JAMES. 

VIOLIN  PLAYING  and  VIOLIN 
ADJUSTMENT.  By  JAMES  WINRAM. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

WORSLEY,      PHILIP      STANHOPE, 
M.A. 

HOMER'S  ODYSSEY.  Translated  into 
English  Verse  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza. 
By  PHTLIP  STANHOPE  WORSLEY,  M.A. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Post  Svo, 
7s.  6d.  net. 


WOTHERSPOON,    H.   J.,    M.A. 

KYRIE  ELEISON  ("LORD,  HAVE 
MERCY").  A  Manual  of  Private  Prayers. 
With  Notes  and  Additional  Matter.  By 
H.  J.  WOTHERSPOON,  M.A.,  of  St  Os- 
wald's, Edinburgh.  Cloth,  red  edges, 
Is.  net;  limp  leather,  Is.  6d.  net. 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER.  Being  Part  I. 
of  'Kyrie  Eleison.'  Cloth,  limp,  Gd. 
net. 


THE  SECOND  PRAYER  BOOK  OF 
KING  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH  (1552), 

ALONG  WITH  THE  LlTDRGY  OF  COM- 
PROMISE. Edited  by  Rev.  G.  W. 
SPROTT,  D.D.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  net. 


YATE,    LIEUT.-COLONEL,   M.P. 

KHURASAN  AND  SISTAN.  By  Lieut  - 
Colonel  C.  E.  YATE,  C.S.I.,  C.M.G. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Map. 
Demy  Svo,  21s. 


NORTHERN  AFGHANISTAN ;  OR,  LET- 
TERS FROM  THE  AFGHAN  BOUNDARY 
COMMISSION.  With  Route  Maps.  Demy 
Svo,  18s. 


BLACKWOODS' 

Shilling    Editions    of    Popular 
Novels. 

Bound  in  Cloth.    With  Coloured  Illustration  on  Wrapper. 

PIP  ":  A  Romance  of  Youth. 


THE  DAFT  DAYS. 

By  NEIL  MUNRO. 

THE  LUNATIC  AT  LARGE. 

By  J.  STOKER  CLOUSTON. 

CAPTAIN  DESMOND,   V.C. 

By  MAUD  DIVER. 

THE  GREAT  AMULET. 

By  MAUD  DIVER. 

CANDLES  IN  THE   WIND. 

By  MAUD  DIVER. 

SARACINESCA. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

THE  MOON  OF  BATH. 

By  BETH  ELLIS. 

JOHN  CHILCOTE,  M.P. 

By  KATHERINE  CECIL  THURSTON. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  KEYS. 

By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER. 


By  IAN  HAY. 

THE  RED  NEIGHBOUR. 

By  W.  J.  ECCOTT. 

THE  GREEN  CURVE. 

By  OLE  LUK-OIE. 

THE  RIGHT  STUFF. 

By  IAN  HAY. 

IN    HIGHLAND    HARBOURS 
WITH  PARA    HANDY. 

By  HUGH  FOULIS. 

A   MAN'S  MAN. 
By  IAN  HAY. 

FANCY  FARM. 

By  NEIL  MUNRO. 

THE  ADVANCED  GUARD. 

By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER. 
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Scottish  fteyt  Society 


THIS  SOCIETY  was  founded  in  1882  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and 
editing  texts  in  Early  and  Middle  Scots.  Two  parts  or  volumes, 
extending  to  not  less  than  400  pages,  are  published  annually  ;  but 
additional  parts  or  volumes  are  issued  when  the  funds  permit.  They 
are  printed  in  uniform  style,  octavo,  and  are  issued  (a)  in  paper  covers, 
or  (6)  bound  in  half-leather  (maroon),  with  cloth  sides,  gilt  top,  and 
gilt  lettering.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  £1,  Is.  (One  Guinea), 
payable  in  advance.  Specimen  Volumes  may  be  seen  at  the  Society's 
Printers,  Messrs  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  45  George  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  37  Paternoster  Row,  London,  or  in  any  of  the  libraries 
in  Great  Britain  and  abroad. 

Note.—  The  volumes  have  been  issued  in  half-leather  since  1897.  Earlier  volumes 
are  in  paper  covers  only  ;  but  they  may  be  bound  to  the  Society's  pattern 
at  the  cost  of  Is.  6d.  per  volume.  Most  of  the  back  volumes  are  in  print, 
and  may  be  purchased  by  subscribers.  Particulars  of  price,  &c. ,  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  Treasurer. 


LIST    OF    PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Kingis  Quair,  together  with  A  Bal- 
lad of  Good  Counsel.  By  King  James  I. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  W.  W. 
Skeat,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  113  and  Iv. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.  Part  I. 
Edited  by  John  Small,  M.A.  pp.  160  and 
iv. 

The  Court  of  Venus,  By  lohne  Holland, 
1575.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Gregor, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  231  and  xxxii. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.  Part 
II.  Edited  by  John  Small,  M.A.  pp.  169 
and  vi. 

Leslie's  Historic  of  Scotland.  Part  I. 
Translated  into  Scottish  from  the  original 
Latin  by  Father  James  Dalrymple. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B. 
pp.  130  -and  iv. 

Schir    William    Wallace,     Knight    of 

Ellerslie.  Part  I.  By  Henry  the  Min- 
strel, commonly  known  as  Blind  Harry. 
Edited  by  James  Moir,  M.A.  pp.  181. 

The  Wallace.  Part  II.  Edited  by  James 
Moir,  M.A.  pp.  198. 


Sir  Tristrem.  With  Introduction,*Notes, 
and  Glossary.  Edited  by  G.  P.  M'Neill, 
M.A.  pp.  148  and  xlviii. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie. 

Part   I.     Edited    by    James    Cranstoun, 
M.A.,  LL.D.     pp.  176  and  vii. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie. 

Part  II.      Edited  by  James  Cranstoun, 
M.A.,  LL.D.     pp.  160  and  iv. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie. 

Part  III.     Edited  by  James  Cranstoun, 
M.A.,  LL.D.     pp.  96  and  Ivii. 

Qau's  Richt  Vay  to  the  Kingdome  of 
Heuine.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Mitchell,  D.D.  pp.  130  and  Iviii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints  (Fourteenth 
Century).  Part  I.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  pp.  224  and  v. 

Leslie's  Historic  of  Scotland.  Part  II. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B. 
pp.  270  and  xxvi. 

Niniane  WinJet's  Works.  Vol.  I.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  King  Hewison.  pp.  140 
and  cxx. 
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The  Poems  of  William   Dunbar.     Part 

III.  Introduction.   By  M.  J.  G.  Mackay, 
LL.D.     pp.  cclxxxiii. 

The  Wallace.  Part  III.  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  James  Moir, 
M.A.  pp.  189  and  liv. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  IT.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  pp. 
386  and  iii. 

Leslie's  Historic  of  Scotland.  Part  III. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B. 
pp.  262  and  iii. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  I.  Edited  by 
James  Craustoun,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  220 
and.  vi. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.     Part 

IV.  Containing  the  first)  portion  of  the 
Notes.     By  the  Rev.   W.  Gregor,  LL.D. 
pp.  244. 

Niniane  WinJet's  Works.  Vol.  II. 
Notes  and  Glossary.  By  the  Rev.  J.  King 
Hewison.  pp.  203  and  xxxiii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  III.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  pp. 
192  and  iii. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  II.  Edited  by 
James  Cranstoun,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  181 
and  lix. 

Legends     of     the     Saints.      Part  IV. 

Completing   the    Text.      Edited   by  the 

Rev.    W.    M.    Metcalfe,    M.A.      pp.  285 
and  iii. 

The  Vernacular  Writings  of  George 
Buchanan.  Edited  by  P.  Hume  Brown, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  75  and  xxxviii. 

Scottish  Alliterative  Poems  in  Riming 
Stanzas.  Part  I.  Edited  by  F.  J. 
Amours,  pp.  187  and  vi. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  III.  Containing 
first,  portion  of  Notes.  By  James  Crans- 
toun, M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  188  and  iii. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.     Part 

V.  Completion  of  Notes  and  Glossary. 
By   the    Rev.    W.    Gregor,   LL.D.      And 
Appendix,  by  M.   J.  G.  Mackay,  LL.D. 
pp.  291. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  IV.  Completion  of 
Notes,  Appendix,  Glossary,  and  Index  of 
Proper  Names.  By  James  Cranstoun, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  186  and  xii. 

Barbour's  Bruce.  Parti.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A., 
LL.D.  pp.  351  and  iii. 


Barbour's  Bruce.  Part  H.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Professor  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A., 
LL.D.  pp.  4SO  and  viii. 

Barbour's  Bruce.  Part  III.  Introduc- 
tion. By  the  Rev.  Professor  Walter  W. 
Skeat,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  cxi. 

Leslie's  Historic  of  Scotland.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B.  Part  IV. 
Completion  of  Text,  with  Notes,  Glossary, 
&c.  By  William  Murison,  M.A.  pp.  328 
and  vii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  V.  Notes 
(first  portion).  By  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Metcalfe,  D.D.  pp.  256  and  iv. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Scott.  Edited 
by  James  Cranstoun,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  218 
and  xxii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  VI.  Com- 
pletion of  Notes  and  Glossary.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Metcalfe,  D.D.  pp.  240 
and  1. 

Scottish  Alliterative  Poems  in  Riming 
Stanzas.  Part  II.  Edited  by  F.  J. 
Amours,  pp.  294  and  xc. 

The  dude  and  Godlle  Ballatis.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Professor  Mitchell,  D.D. 
pp.  338  and  cliv. 

The  Works  of  Mure  of  Rowallan.  Vol.  I. 
Edited  by  William  Tough,  M.A.  pp.  306 
and  xxvii. 

Works  of  Mure  of  Rowallan.  Vol.  II. 
Edited  by  William  Tough,  M.A.  pp. 
345  and  iii. 

Lindesay  of  Pitscottie's  Historic  and 
Cronicles.  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  .Eneas 
J.  G.  Mackay,  LL.D.  pp.  414  and  clx. 

Lindesay  of  Pitscottie's  Historic  and 
Cronicles.  Vol.  II.  Edited  by  .Eneas 
J.  G.  Mackay,  LL.D.  pp.  478  and  xii. 

Gilbert  of  the  Haye's  Prose  MS.  (1456). 

Vol.  l.  TheSuke  of  the  Law  of  Army s,  or 
Buke  of  Bataillis.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Stevenson,  pp.  303  and  cvii. 

Catholic  Tractates  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  (1573-1600).  Edited  by 
Thomas  Graves  Law,  LL.D.  pp.  308 
and  Ixiii. 

The  New  Testament  in  Scots,  being 
Purvey's  Revision  of  Wycliffe's  Version, 
turned  into  Scots  by  Murdoch  Nishet 

&1520).      Edited    by    Thomas  Graves 
w,  LL.D.     Vol.  I.     pp.  300  and  xxxvii. 

Livy's  History  of  Rome:  The  First 
Five  Books.  Translated  into  Scots  by 
John  Bellenden  (1533).  Vol.  I.  Edited 
by  W.  A.  Craigie,  M.A.  pp.  305  and 
xvii. 
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The  Poems  of  Alexander  Hume  (?  1557- 
1609).  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Lawson,  B.D.  pp.  279  and  Ixxiii. 

The  New  Testament  in  Scots.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Graves  Law,  LL.D.  Vol.  II. 
pp.  367  and  ix. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun  (c.  1420).  Printed  on  Par- 
allel Pages  from  the  Cottonian  and  Wemyss 
MSS.,  with  the  Variants  of  the  other  Texts. 
Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours.  Vol.  II.  (Text. 
Vol.  I.)  pp.  351  and  xix. 

Livy's  History  of  Rome:  The  First 
Five  Books.  Completion  of  Text,  with 
Xotes  and  Glossary.  Edited  by  W.  A. 
Craigie,  M.A.  Vol.  II.  pp.  408. 

The  New  Testament  in  Scots.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Graves  Law,  LL.D.  Vol.  III. 
pp.  397  and  xiii. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours. 
Vol.  III.  (Text,  Vol.  II.)  pp.  497  and  xiv. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours. 
Vol.  IV.  (Text,  Vol.  III.)  pp.  435  and  xi. 


The  Poems  of  Robert  Henryson.  Ed- 
ited by  Professor  G.  Gregory  Smith.  Vol. 

II.  (Text,  Vol  I.)    pp.  327  and  xxi. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours. 
Vol.  V.  (Text,  Vol.  IV.)  pp.  433  and  xi. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours. 
Vol.  VI.  (Text,  Vol.  V.)  pp.  .J36  and  xv. 

The  Poems  of  Robert  Henryson.  Ed- 
ited by  Professor  G.  Gregory  Smith.  Vol. 

III.  (Text,  Vol.  II.)    pp.  198  and  xix. 

Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie,  and 

other  Pieces  from  Laing  MS.  No.  447. 
Supplementary  Volume.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  Appendices,  Notes,  and 
Glossary,  by  George  Stevenson,  M.A. 
pp.  392  and  Ixv. 

The  Kingis  Quair  by  James  1.  of  Scot- 
land. Edited  by  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat, 
Litt.D.,  LL.D,  D.C.L.,  Ph.D.,  F.B.A. 

New  Series. 


FORTHCOMING    WORKS. 


Lindesay  of  Pitscottie's  Historic  and 
Cronicles.  Vol.  III.  Glossary. 

Gilbert    of    the     Haye's    Prose    MS. 

(1459).  Vol.11.  The  BuJce  of  the  Order 
of  Chivalry,  &c.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Steven- 
son, M.A. 

The  Vernacular  Works  of  James  VI., 

King  of  Scots.  Edited  by  Oliphant 
Smeaton. 

Specimens  of  Early  Legal  Documents 

in  Scots.  Edited  by  David  Murray, 
LL.D. 

The  Maitland  Folio  MS.  Edited  by 
J.  T.  T.  Brown.  (See  SEEIES  OF  MS. 
COLLECTIONS.) 

John  of  Ireland's  Works  (1490),  from 
the  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library. 

Montgomerie' s  Poems,  from  the  Laing 

MS.    Edited  by  George  Stevenson,  M.A. 

[In  the  press. 

The  Makculloch  and  Gray  MSS.,  with 
Excerpts  from  the  Chepman  and  Myllar 
Prints.  Edited  by  George  Stevenson, 
M.A. 

Catechisms      of      the      Reformation. 

Edited  by  William  Carruthers. 


The  Editorial  Committee  has  other  works 
under  consideration,  including — 

The  Buik  of  the  Most  Noble  and  Val- 
iant Conqueror  Alexander  the  Grit. 

From  the  unique  copy  of  Arbuthnot's 
print  of  1580,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie. 

J.  Stewart's  Abbregement  of  Roland 
Furiovs,  translait  ovt  of  Ariost, 
togither  vith  svm  rapsodies  of  the 
Author,  &c.  From  the  dedication  MS. 
copy  presented  to  James  VI.,  now  pre- 
served in  the  Advocates'  Library. 

Abacuk  Bysset's  '  Rolmentis  of  Courts' 

(1622),  from  the  MS.  in  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  (Laing  Col- 
lection) and  the  MS.  in  the  Advocates' 
Library. 

The  Poems  of  Gavin  Douglas. 
The  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay. 

&c.  <fec. 

And  occasional  Volumes  of  a  MISCELLANY  of 
Shorter  Pieces.  (Information  regarding 
possible  contributions  will  be  gladly 
received  by  the  Committee.) 


PERIODS    OF    EUROPEAN    LITERATURE:    A   Complete   and 

CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  SUBJECT.     Edited  by  PROFESSOR  SAINTS- 
BURY.     In  12  crown  8vo  vols.,  each  5s.  net. 


THE  DARK  AGES.    By  Prof.  W.  P.  Ker. 
THE    FLOURISHING  OF  ROMANCE  AND  THE 

RISE   OF  ALLEGORY.      (12th   and  13th 

Centuries.)    By  Prof.  Saints  bury. 
THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY.    By  F.  J.  Snell. 
THE   TRANSITION    PERIOD.     By    Prof.    G. 

Gregory  Smith. 
THE    EARLIER    RENAISSANCE.      By    Prof. 

Saintsbury. 
THE     LATER     RENAISSANCE.       By     David 

Hannay. 


THE    FIRST    HALF   OF   THE    SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.     By  Prof.  H.  J.  C.  Grierson. 
THE    AUGUSTAN   AGES.      By  Prof.    Oliver 

Elton. 
THE     MID  -  EIGHTEENTH     CENTURY.       By 

Prof.  J.  H.  Millar. 
THE  ROMANTIC  REVOLT.     By  Prof.   C.   E. 

Vaughan. 

THE  ROMANTIC  TRIUMPH.    By  T.  S.  Omond. 
THE    LATER    NINETEENTH    CENTURY.      By 

Prof.  Saiutsbury. 


PHILOSOPHICAL     CLASSICS     FOR     ENGLISH     READERS. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM   KNIGHT,   LL.D.,   Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.     Re-issue  in  Shilling  Volumes  net. 


DESCARTES 
BUTLER    . 
BERKELEY 
FICHTE    . 
KANT 
HAMILTON 
HEGEL 
LEIBNIZ  . 


Prof.  Mahaffy. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Collins. 

Prof.  Campbell  Fraser. 

Prof.  Adamson. 

Prof.  Wallace. 

.    Prof.  Veitch. 

Prof.  Edward  Caird. 

John  Theodore  Merz. 


Vico Prof.  Flint. 

HOBBES    .        .          Prof.  Croom  Robertson. 

HUME Prof.  Knight. 

SPINOZA  ....  Principal  Caird. 
BACON— Part  I.  ...  Prof.  Nichol. 
BACON— Part  II.  .  .  .  Prof.  Nichol. 
LOCKE  .  .  .  Prof.  Campbell  Fraser. 


FOREIGN   CLASSICS    FOR   ENGLISH    READERS.    Edited  by 

MRS  OLIPHANT.     CHEAP  RE-ISSUE.      In  limp  cloth,  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is. 
each  net. 

CERVANTES  .  .  .  Mrs  Oliphant. 
CORNEILLE  and  RACINE  Henry  M.  Trollope. 
MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE  .  Miss  Thackeray. 
LA  FONTAINE  AND  OTHER  \  Rev.  W.  Lucas 
FRENCH  FABULISTS  .  /  Collins,  M.A. 
SCHILLER  .  .  .  James  Sime,  M.A. 

TASSO E.  J.  Hasell. 

ROUSSEAU        .        .      Henry  Grey  Graham. 
ALFRED  DE  MUSSET        .        C.  F.  Oliphant. 


DANTE  ....  Mrs  Oliphant. 
VOLTAIRE  General  Sir  E.  B.  Hamley,  K.C.B. 
PASCAL  ....  Principal  Tulloch. 
PETRARCH  .  .  .  Henry  Reeve,  C.B. 
GOETHE  .  .  .  .A.  Hay  ward,  Q.C. 


MOLIERE 
MONTAIGNE 
RABELAIS 
CALDERON 
SAINT  SIMON 


Editor  and  F.  Traver,  M.A. 
Rev.  W.  L.  Collins. 
Sir  Walter  Besant. 
.    E.  J.  Hasell. 
.  C.  W.  Collins. 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS   FOR  ENGLISH   READERS.      Edited  by 

the  REV.  W.  LUCAS  COLLINS,  M.A.     CHEAP  RE-ISSUE.     In  limp  cloth, 
fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  each  net.     Contents  of  the  Series — 


HOMER:  ILIAD 

Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 

HOMER:  ODYSSEY 

Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 

HERODOTUS 

G.  C.  Swayne. 

C/ESAR       . 

.  Anthony  Trollope. 

VIRGIL 

Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 

HORACE  . 

Sir  Theodore  Martin. 

JSSCHYLUS 

.  Bishop  Copleston. 

XENOPHON 

Sir  Alex.  Grant. 

CICERO    . 

Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 

SOPHOCLES 

C.  W.  Collins. 

f  Rev.  A.  Church  and 

PLINY      .        .            |     W.  J.  Brodribb. 

EURIPIDES       .        .        .        .  W.  B.  Donne. 

JUVENAL                  .                .      E.  Walford. 

ARISTOPHANES         .  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 

HESIOD  AND  THEOGNIS  .  .  J.  Davies. 
PLAUTUS  AND  TERENCE  Rev.  W.  L.  Collins. 

TACITUS W.  B.  Donne. 

LUCIAN    .        .        .  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 

PLATO C.  W.  Collins. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY  .  .  Lord  Neaves. 
LIVY  .  .  .  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
OVID  ....  Rev.  A.  Church. 
CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  AND\  T  r^oviM 

PEOPERTIUS         .        .      / 
DEMOSTHENES          .        .       W.  J.  Brodribb. 
ARISTOTLE       .  Sir  Alex.  Grant. 

THUCYDIDSS  .  .  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
LUCRETIUS  .  .  .  W.  H.  Mallock. 
PINDAR  .  .  .  Rev.  F.  D.  Morice. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


The  Publishers  will  be  glad  to  consider  applications 
from  Teachers  for  Specimen  Copies. 


ENGLISH. 


A  History  of  English  Criticism. 

By  GKOEGE  SAINTSBURY,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Hon.  LL.D.  (Aberd.),  Professor 
of  Ehetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Demy 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

WORKS    BY  J.    LOQIE    ROBERTSON,    M.A. 
A  History  of  English  Literature. 

For  Secondary  Schools.  By  J.  LOGIB  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  First  English 
Master,  Edinburgh  Ladies'  College.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
MASSON,  Edinburgh  University.  Fifth  Edition,  revised.  3s. 

Daily  Chronicle.— "The  exposition  is  fresh  and  independent,  and  high  above 

the  level  of  the  ordinary  work  of  this  class The  book  should  prove  a 

great  boon  not  only  to  secondary  schools  and  colleges  but  also  to  private 
students." 

Outlines  of  English  Literature. 

For  Young  Scholars,  with  Illustrative  Specimens.     By  the  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Third  Edition,  revised.     Is.  6d. 

Spectator.— "To  sketch  English  literature  from  Beowulf  down  to  Lord 
Macaulay  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages  without  falling  into  the  style  of  a 
catalogue,  is  an  achievement  of  which  Mr  Robertson  may  well  be  proud." 

English  Verse  for  Junior  Classes. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.     In  Two  Parts.     Is.  6d.  net  each. 
PART    I.— Chaucer  to  Coleridge. 
PART  II.— Nineteenth-Century  Poets. 

School  Guardian.— "Of  the  high  literary  quality  of  this  selection  there 
can  be  no  question.  There  is  nothing  here  that  is  not  classical  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word." 
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English  Prose  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.    In  Two  Parts.    2s.  6d.  each. 
PART  I.— Malory  to  Johnson.    |     PART  II.— Nineteenth  Century. 

Educational  Times. — "We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  better  prose 
collection  on  the  same  scale,  and  the  book  should  be  very  useful  to  teachers  who 
like  to  work  on  the  lines  of  genuine  literature." 

Mr  R.  Blair,  Education  Officer.— "I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council  concerned  have  decided  to  add  the  book  entitled 
'  English  Exercises  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes '  (J.  L.  Robertson,  Is.)  to  the 
Council's  supplementary  list  of  books  for  evening  schools." 

English  Exercises  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.    Is. 

Schoolmaster. — "These  exercises  have  the  high  recommendation  of  being 

the  gradual  growth  of  a  course  of  practical  work  in  an  English  class-room 

The  manual  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  even  to  experienced  teachers." 

Headmaster,  Council  Central  Secondary  School.— "As  an  English  teacher 
and  lecturer  of  long  experience,  I  may  say  unreservedly  that  I  am  delighted  with 
the  book.  I  shall  certainly  use  it  in  my  classes.  The  suggestions  under  each 
extract  are  extremely  good,  and  will  be  valuable  to  teachers  and  students  alike. " 

High  School  Headmaster. — "The  exercises  are  admirably  drawn  up,  and  are 
most  suitable  for  classes  preparing  for  Leaving  Certificate  or  University  examina- 
tions. I  have  great  pleasure  in  adopting  the  book  as  a  class-book,  and  intend  to 
use  it  systematically  throughout  the  session." 

English  Drama. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.    2s.  6d. 

Spectator.  —  "This  capital  selection Not  only  is  it  a  text-book   with 

excellent    notes,     but    a    neat    and    handy    collection    of    English    dramatic 
masterpieces." 

The  Select  Chaucer. 

Edited  and  Elucidated  by  the  SAME  AUTHOR.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  ;  and  in  Two 
Parts— Part  I.,  2s. ;  Part  II.,  Is.  6d. 

Athenaeum. — "A  very  successful  attempt  to  enlarge  the  range  of  Chaucer 
reading  in  schools.  We  wish  we  could  believe  that  the  book  will  have  the 
circulation  it  deserves." 


Paraphrasing,  Analysis,    and   Correction   of  Sentences. 

By  D.  M.  J.  JAMBS,  M.A.,  Gordon  Schools,  Huntly.     Is. 

Also  in  Two  Parts.— 

Passages  for  Paraphrasing.    Verse  and  Prose.     6d. 
Exercises    in    Analysis,    Parsing,    and    Correction    of 

Sentences.    6d. 

Athenaeum. — "The  pieces  are  well  calculated  to  improve  the  grammar  and 
style  of  the  rising  generation  in  an  age  which  is  not  distinguished  for  lucidity  or 
logic." 
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Part    I.,  Chaucer  to  Burns,  cloth,  Is.  net. 
Part  II.,   Wordsworth  to  Newbolt,  cloth,  Is.  net. 
In  One  Volume  complete,  cloth,  2s.  net. 
Prize  Edition,  5s. 

The 

School  Anthology 
of  English  Verse. 

A  Selection  of  English  Verse 
from  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Day. 

EDITED    BY 

J.  H.  LOBBAN,  M.A., 

Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Birkbeck  College,  London; 
Editor  of  'The  Qranta  Shakespeare,'  &c. 

Athenaeum. — "We  have  here  such  poetry  as  rings  morally  sound  and  exalts 
the  soundest  instincts  and  feelings  of  human  nature." 

Guardian. — "The  work  is  worthy  of  nothing  less  than  absolutely  unqualified 
approval,  and  we  cordially  wish  it  the  hearty  welcome  it  deserves." 

Journal  of  Education. — "  One  of  the  best  small  anthologies  we  have  seen  for 
some  time.  The  selection  is  made  with  great  good  taste  and  care." 


Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Based  on  the  ANALYSIS  OF  SENTENCES.    With  a  Chapter  on  WORD-BUILD- 
ING and  DERIVATION,  and  containing  numerous  Exercises.    Is. 

Schoolmaster.— "A  very  valuable  book.  It  is  constructive  as  well  as 
analytic,  and  well-planned  exercises  have  been  framed  to  teach  the  young 
student  how  to  use  the  elements  of  his  mother-tongue." 

A  Working  Handbook  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences. 

With  NOTES   ON   PARSING,   PARAPHRASING,    FIGURES   OP  SPEECH,   AND 
PROSODY.     New  Edition,  Revised.    Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. — "  The  book  deserves  unstinted  praise  for  the  care  with  which 
the  matter  has  been  arranged,  the  depth  of  thought  brought  to  bear  upon 

the  discussion  of  the  subject One  of  the  best  and  soundest  productions  on 

analysis  ef  sentences  we  have  met  with  yet." 
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STORMONTH'S    ENGLISH    DICTIONARIES, 

PRONOUNCING,  ETYMOLOGICAL,  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

I.  Library  Edition. 

Imp.  8vo,  half  morocco,  18s.  net. 

II.  School  and  College  Edition. 

New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  1080  pp.     5s.  net. 

BLACKWOOD'S 

SEVENPENNY 
DICTIONARY 

"At  such  a  price  nothing  better  could  be  asked:  good  clear 
print,  concise  yet  ample  explanations,  and  accurate  ety- 
mology. Just  such  a  handy  volume  as  schools  need.  Has 
evidently  been  prepared  with  great  care.  It  justifies  its 
record  for  reliability."— The  School  Guardian. 

STOBMONTH'S 

HANDY  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY 

PRONOUNCING  AND  EXPLANATORY 

Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged  ~by 
WILLIAM    BAYNE 


Jd.  net 
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The  George  Eliot  Reader. 

By  ELIZABETH  LEE,  Author  of  'A  School  History  of  English  Literature,' 
&c.     With  an  Introduction  and  Portrait.     2s. 
Academy. — "A  fascinating  little  volume." 

English  Words  and  Sentences. 

BOOK   I.     FOR  THE  JUNIOR  DIVISION.    6d. 
BOOK  II.    FOR  THE  INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION.    8d. 

Practical  Teacher. — "These  books  contain  numerous  well-graduated  exer- 
cises in  English,  and  should  be  popular  with  teachers  of  the  subject." 

Story  of  the  World  Readers.     See  p.  58. 
Black  wood's  Literature  Readers.     See  p.  57. 

Specimens  of  Middle  Scots. 

WITH  HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION  AND  GLOSSARIAL  NOTES.  By  G.  GREGORY 
SMITH,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Belfast.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

English  Prose  Composition. 

By  JAMES  CURRIE,  LL.D.     Fifty-seventh  Thousand.     Is.  6d. 

Short  Stories  for  Composition. 

FIRST  SERIES.  WITH  SPECIMENS  OF  LETTERS,  AND  SUBJECTS  TOR  LETTERS 
AND  ESSAYS.  Seventh  Impression.  112  pages.  Is. 

Short  Stories  for  Composition. 

SECOND  SERIES.  WITH  LESSONS  ON  VOCABULARY.  Third  Edition.  112 
pages.  Is. 

Educational  News. —  "These  stories  are  fresh,  short,  and  pithy.  They 
possess  a  novelty  that  will  arrest  attention,  and  a  kernel  that  will  tax  to 
some  measure  the  thinking  faculty." 

Short  Stories,  Fables,   and  Pupil-Teacher  Exercises  for 
Composition. 

WITH  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE  ART  OF  LETTER  AND  ESSAY  WRITING,  PARA- 
PHRASING, FIGURES  OP  SPEECH,  &c.  Is.  3d. 

BLACKWOODS'    SCHOOL    SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  R.  BRIMLEY   JOHNSON.     Each   Play  complete,  with  Introduction 
Notes,  and  Glossary.     In  crown  8vo  volumes.     Cloth,  Is.  6d.  :  paper  covers' 

1  a    paf.h 


Is.  each. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Richard  II. 
Julius  Caesar. 
The  Tempest. 


As  You  Like  It. 
Henry  V. 
Macbeth. 
Twelfth  Night. 


Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS'     ENGLISH    CLASSICS. 

With  Portraits.     In  Fcap.  8vo  volumes,  cloth. 
General  Editor— J.  H.  LOBBAN,  M.A., 

Editor  of  '  The  School  Anthology' ;  Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Birkbeck  College, 
London  ;  Editor  of  '  The  Granta  Shakespeare,'  <fcc. 


Journal  of  Education.— "This  Series  has,  -we  believe,  already 
won  the  favourable  notice  of  teachers.  It  certainly  deserves  to  do 
so.  Its  volumes  are  edited  with  scholarly  care  and  sound  literary 
judgment.  They  are  strongly  and  neatly  bound,  and  extremely  well 
printed." 

Saturday  Review.— *'  The  print  is  good,  and  the  introductions 
both  short  and  to  the  point,  while  the  notes  strike  a  happy  medium 
between  misplaced  erudition  and  trivial  scrappiness." 

School  Board  Chronicle-—"  There  are  no  more  thorough  and 
helpful  annotated  editions  than  those  of  the  series  of  Blackwoods' 
English  Classics." 

Cpwper — The  Task,  and  Minor  Poems. 

By  ELIZABETH  LEK,  Author  of  'A  School  History  of  English  Literature.' 
2s.  6d. 

Guardian. — "Miss  Elizabeth  Lee  scores  a  distinct  success.  Her  introduction 
is  to  the  point  and  none  too  long;  her  notes  are  apt  and  adequate." 

Scott— Lady  of  the  Lake. 

By  W.  E.  W.  COLLINS,  M.A.    Is.  6d. 

Saturday  Review. — "Like  some  other  members  of  this  series  of  ''. 
Classics'  we  have  noticed  recently,  this  volume  is  a  good  piece  of  work.' 

Johnson — Lives  of  Milton  and  Addison. 

By  Professor  J.  WIGHT  DUFF,  D.Litt.,  Durham  College  of  Science,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne.     2s.  6d. 

Educational  News. — "  A  scholarly  edition.  The  introduction  contains  things 
as  good  as  are  to  be  found  in  Macaulay's  essay  or  Leslie  Stephen's  monograph." 

Milton— Paradise  Lost,   Books  I. -IV. 

By  J.  LOGIE  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  First  English  Master,  Edinburgh  Ladies' 
College.     2s.  6d. 
Saturday  Review.— "An  excellent  edition." 

Macaulay — Life  of  Johnson. 

By  D.  NICHOL  SMITH,  M.A.,  Goldsmith's  Reader  in  English,  University  of 
Oxford.     Is.  6d. 

Journal  of  Education. — "Mr  Smith's  criticism  is  sound,  simple,  and  clear. 
Annotated  with  care  and  good  sense,  the  edition  is  decidedly  satisfactory." 

Carlyle — Essay  on  Burns. 

By  J.  DOWNIE,  M.A.,  U.F.C.  Training  College,  Aberdeen.     2s.  6d. 
Guardian. — "A  highly  acceptable  addition  to  our  stock  of  school  classics. 
We  congratulate  Mr  Downie  on  having  found  a  field  worthy  of  his  labours 
and  on  having  accomplished  his  task  with  faithfulness  and  skill." 
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Goldsmith— Traveller,  Deserted  Village,  &  other  Poems. 

By  J.  H.  LOBBAN,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Birkbeck  College, 
London.  Is.  6d. 

Literature. — "If  Goldsmith  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn,  Mr 
Lobban  and  his  publishers  have  adorned  Goldsmith." 

Pope— Essay    on    Criticism,    Rape    of    the    Lock,    and 
other  Poems. 

By  GEORGE  SOUTAR,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Lecturer  in  English  Language  and 
Literature,  University  College,  Dundee.  2s.  6d. 

Guardian. — "  The  selection  is  made  with  taste,  and  the  commentary  is  sound, 
adequate,  and  not  overburdened  with  superfluous  information." 

Hazlitt — Essays  on  Poetry. 

By  D.  NICHOL  SMITH,  M.A.,  Goldsmith's  Reader  in  English,  University  of 
Oxford.    2s.  6d. 
Athenaeum. — "  The  introduction  is  a  capital  piece  of  work." 

Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Keats. 

By  A.  D.  INNES,  M.A.,  Editor  of  '  Julius  Caesar,'  &c.,  &c.     2s.  6d. 
Academy. — "  For  Mr  Innes's  volume  we  have  nothing  but  praise." 

Scott — Marmion. 

By    ALEXANDER    MACKIE,    M.A.,    Examiner   in    English,    University    of 
Aberdeen  ;  Editor  of  '  Warren  Hastings,'  &c.     Is.  6d. 
Guardian. — "  The  volume  is  worthy  to  take  its  place  with  the  best  of  its  kind." 

Lamb — Select  Essays. 

By  AGNES  WILSON,  Editor  of  Browning's  'Strafford,'  &c. ;  late  Senior  English 
Mistress,  East  Putney  High  School.    2s.  6d. 
Athenaeum. — "  Miss  Wilson's  edition  is  well  equipped." 

Milton — Samson  Agonistes. 

By  E.  H.  BLAKENEY,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  King's  School,  Ely.    2s.  6d. 
School  World. — "Everything  testifies  to  excellent  scholarship  and  editorial 
care The  notes  are  a  joy  to  the  critic." 

Byron — Selections. 

By  Professor  J.  WIGHT  DUFF,  D.Litt.,  Armstrong  College,  in  the  University 
of  Durham,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  3s.  6d. 

Academy  and  Literature.— "  Nothing  has  been  done  perfunctorily ;  Professor 
Duff  is  himself  interested  in  Byron,  and  passes  on  to  his  reader,  in  consequence, 
some  of  the  emotion  he  himself  has  felt." 

Mr  G.  K.  Chesterton  in  'The  Daily  News.'— "Mr  Wight  Duff  has  made  an 
exceedingly  good  selection  from  the  poems  of  Byron,  and  added  to  them  a  clear 
and  capable  introductory  study." 

Professor  R.  Wiilker  in  'Englische  Studien.'— "  Wight  Duffs  Byron  wird 
sicherlich  dazu  beitragen  des  Dichters  Werke  in  England  mehr  zu  verbreiten, 
als  dies  bisher  geschehen  ist.  Aber  auch  in  Deutschland  ist  das  Buch  alien 
Freunden  Byron's  warm  zu  empfehlen." 
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HISTORY. 

A  Short  History  of  Scotland. 

By  ANDREW  LANG.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Higher  Latin  Prose. 

With  an  Introduction  by  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto ;  formerly  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh ; 
late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar. 
2s.  6d. 

%*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

Educational  Times. — "Those  who  are  in  need  of  a  short  practical  guide  on 

the  subject  will  find  Mr  Auden's  little  work  well  worth  a  trial The  passages 

chosen  are  well  suited  for  translation." 

School  Guardian. — "This  is  an  excellent  Latin  prose  manual.  The  hints 
on  composition  are  first-rate,  and  should  be  of  considerable  use  to  the  student 

of  style  who  has  mastered  the  ordinary  rules  of  prose  writing Altogether, 

this  is  a  very  valuable  little  book." 

Lower  Latin  Prose. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
2s.  6d. 

%*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

Journal  of  Education. — "  A  well-arranged  and  helpful  manual.  The  whole 
book  is  well  printed  and  clear.  We  can  unreservedly  recommend  the  work." 

Higher  Latin  Unseens. 

For  the  Use  of  Higher  Forms  and  University  Students.  Selected,  with  In- 
troductory Hints  on  Translation,  by  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper 
Canada  College,  Toronto  ;  formerly  Assistant- Master,  Fettes  College,  Edin- 
burgh ;  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University 
Scholar.  2s.  6d. 

Educational  News. — "The  hints  on  translation  given  by  Mr  Auden  are  the 
most  useful  and  judicious  we  have  seen  in  such  small  bulk,  and  they  are  illus- 
trated with  skilful  point  and  aptness." 

Lower  Latin  Unseens. 

Selected,  with  Introduction,  by  W.  LOBBAN,  M.A.,  Classical  Master,  Bigh 

School,  Glasgow.    2s. 

Atheuseum. — "More  interesting  in  substance  than  such  things  usually  are." 
Journal  of  Education. — "  Will  be  welcomed  by  all  teachers  of  Latin." 
School  Guardian. — "The  introductory  hints  on  translation  should  be  well 
studied  ;  they  are  most  valuable,  and  well  put." 
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Now  issued  at  Is.  6d.  net  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Education  Department  for  a  Latin  Translation  Book  suited  to 
pupils  in  the  early  stage  of  the  subject.  In  its  more  expensive 
form  the  volume  has  been  extensively  used  by  the  greater  Public 
Schools,  and  is  in  its  Twelfth  Edition.  A  specimen  copy  will  be 
sent  gratis  to  any  teacher  wishing  to  examine  the  book  with 
a  view  to  introduction. 

TWELFTH  EDITION. 

ADITUS  FACILIORES. 

AN  EASY  LATIN  CONSTRUING  BOOK, 

WITH  VOCABULARY. 

BY 

A.   W.  POTTS,   M.A.,   LL.D., 

Late  Head-Master  of  the  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh,  and  sometime 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge ; 

AND  THE 

REV.  C.   DARNELL,   M.A., 

Late  Head-Master  of  Cargilfield  Preparatory  School,  Edinburgh, 

and  Scholar  of  Pembroke  and  Downing 

Colleges,  Cambridge. 


Contents. 

PART  I.— Stories  and  Fables— The  Wolf  on  his  Death-Bed—Alex- 
ander and  the  Pirate — Zeno's  Teaching — Ten  Helpers — The  Swallow 
and  the  Ants — Discontent — Pleasures  of  Country  Life — The  Wolf  and 
the  Lamb — Simplicity  of  Farm  Life  in  Ancient  Italy — The  Conceited 
Jackdaw  —  The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper  —  The  Hares  contemplate 
Suicide— The  Clever  Parrot— Simple  Living— The  Human  Hand— The 
Bear — Value  of  Rivers — Love  of  the  Country — Juno  and  the  Peacock — 
The  Camel — The  Swallow  and  the  Birds— The  Boy  and  the  Echo— The 
Stag  and  the  Fountain— The  Cat's  Device— The  Human  Figure— The 
Silly  Crow— Abraham's  Death-Bed— The  Frogs  ask  for  a  King— The 
Gods  select  severally  a  Favourite  Tree — Hear  the  Other  Side. 

PART  II.— Historical  Extracts— THE  STORY  OF  THE  FABII  :  Histori- 
cal Introduction — The  Story  of  the  Fabii.  THE  CONQUEST  OF  VEII  : 
Historical  Introduction — The  Conquest  of  Veii.  THE  SACRIFICE  OF 
DECIUS  :  Historical  Introduction — The  Sacrifice  of  Decius. 

PART  III.— The  First  Roman  Invasion  of  Britain— Introduction 
to  Extracts  from  Caesar's  Commentaries — The  First  Roman  Invasion  of 
Britain. 

PART  IV.— The  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great— Historical  Intro- 
duction— Life  and  Campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

APPENDIX.  VOCABULARY.  ADDENDA. 

Two  Maps  to  Illustrate  the  First  Roman  Invasion  of  Britain  and  the 

Campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
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First  Latin  Sentences  and  Prose. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge; 
Assistant- Master  at  Fettes  College.  With  Vocabulary.  2s.  6d.  Also 
issued  in  Two  Parts,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Saturday  Review. — "This  is  just  the  right  sort  of  help  the  beginner  wants. 

It  is  certainly  a  book  to  be  recommended  for  preparatory  schools  or  the 

lower  classes  of  a  public  school." 

Educational  Review.—"  Form  masters  in  search  of  a  new  composition  book 
will  welcome  this  publication." 

A  First  Latin  Reader. 

With  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary.  By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Fettes 
College.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Thessaly. 

An  Elementary  Latin  Reading  -  Book,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 
J.  W.  E.  PEARCE,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Merton  Court  Preparatory  School, 
Sidcup ;  late  Assistant-Master,  University  College  School,  London.  With 
a  Preface  by  J.  L.  PATON,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge  ;  Headmaster  of  the  Grammar  School,  Manchester.  Is. 

Guardian. — "A  striking  and  attractive  volume.  Altogether,  we  have  here 
quite  a  noteworthy  little  venture,  to  which  we  wish  all  success." 

Latin  Verse  Unseens. 

By  G.  MIDDLETON,  M.A.,  Classical  Master,  Aberdeen  Grammar  School, 
late  Scholar  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  ;  Joint- Author  of  '  Student's 
Companion  to  Latin  Authors. '  Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. — ' '  They  form  excellent  practice  in  '  unseen '  work,  in  a  great 
variety  of  style  and  subject.  For  purposes  of  general  study  and  as  practice  for 
examinations  the  book  is  a  thoroughly  useful  one." 

Latin  Historical  Unseens. 

For  Army  Classes.    By  L.  C.  VAUGHAN  WILKES,  M.A.     2s. 

Army  and  Navy  Gazette. — "Will  be  found  very  useful  by  candidates  for 
entrance  to  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  and  the  Militia." 

Stonyhurst  Latin  Grammar. 

By  Rev.  JOHN  GBRARD.    Second  Edition.    Pp.  199.     3s. 
Adit  us  Faciliores  Qrseci. 

An  Easy  Greek  Construing  Book,  with  Complete  Vocabulary.  By  the  late 
A.  W.  POTTS,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  the  Rev.  C.  DARNELL,  M.A.  Fifth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

Camenarum  Flosculos  in  Usum  Fettesianorum  decerptos 
Notis  quibusdam  illustraverunt  A.  GUL.  POTTS,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ; 

GUL.  A.  HEARD,  M.A.,  LL.D.     New  Impression.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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Greek  Accidence. 

For  Use  in  Preparatory  and  Public  Schools.  By  T.  C.  WEATHHRHEAD, 
M.A.,  Headmaster,  Choir  School,  King's  College,  Cambridge;  formerly  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar.  Is.  6d. 

Literature.— "  Not  the  least  of  its  merits  is  the  clearness  of  the  type,  both 
Greek  and  English." 

Pilot. — "  The  most  useful  book  for  beginners  we  have  seen." 

The  Messenian  Wars. 

An  Elementary  Greek  Reader.  With  Exercises  and  Full  Vocabulary.  By 
H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto  ;  formerly 
Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh  ;  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar.  Is.  6d. 

Saturday  Review. — "A  far  more  spirited  narrative  than  the  Anabasis,  We 
warmly  commend  the  book." 

Higher  Greek  Prose. 

With  an  Introduction  by  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto.    2s.  6d.     %*  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 
Guardian. — "The  selection  of  passages  for  translation  into  Greek  is  certainly 
well  made." 

Journal  of  Education. — "A  manual  of  well -graduated  exercises  in  Greek 
Prose  Composition,  ranging  from  short  sentences  to  continuous  pieces." 

Lower  Greek  Prose. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  in  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
2s.  6d.  %*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

School  Guardian. — "A  well-arranged  book,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
middle  forms  in  schools." 

Higher  Greek  Unseens. 

For  the  Use  of  Higher  Forms  and  University  Students.  Selected,  with 
Introductory  Hints  on  Translation,  by  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Principal, 
Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto;  formerly  Assistant- Master,  Fettes  College, 
Edinburgh.  2s.  6d. 

Educational  Times. — "It  contains  a  good  selection  quite  difficult  enough 
for  the  highest  forms  of  public  schools." 

Schoolmaster. — "  The  introductory  remarks  on  style  and  translation  form 
eminently  profitable  preliminary  reading  for  the  earnest  and  diligent  worker  in 
the  gofden  mine  of  classical  scholarship." 

Greek  Unseens. 

BEING  ONE  HUNDRED  PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION  AT  SIGHT  IN  JUNIOR 
CLASSES.  Selected  and  arranged.  With  Introduction  by  W.  LOBBAN,  M.A., 
Classical  Master,  The  High  School,  Glasgow.  2s. 

This  little  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  those  preparing  for  the  Leaving  Cer- 
tificate, Scotch  Preliminary,  London  Matriculation,  and  similar  examinations  in 
Greek.  The  extracts  are  drawn  from  over  a  score  of  different  authors,  and  regard 
has  been  had  in  the  selection  to  literary  or  historical  interest,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment to  progressive  difficulty. 
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Greek  Verse  Unseens. 

By  T.  R.  MILLS,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Glassies,  University  College,  Dundee, 
formerly  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford ;  Joint-Author  of  '  Student's 
Companion  to  Latin  Authors.'  Is,  6d. 

School  Guardian. — "A  capital  selection  made  with  much  discretion It 

is  a  great  merit  that  the  selections  are  intelligible  apart  from  their  context." 

University  Correspondent. — "This  careful  and  judicious  selection  should 
be  found  very  useful  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools  and  in  preparing  for  less 
advanced  University  examinations  for  Honours." 

Greek  Test  Papers. 

By  JAMES  Mora,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  late  co-Rector  of  Aberdeen  Grammar  School. 
2s.  6d. 

%*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only],  5s.  net. 

University  Correspondent.— "  This  useful  book The  papers  are  based 

on  the  long  experience  of  a  practical  teacher,  and  should  prove  extremely  help- 
ful and  suggestive  to  all  teachers  of  Greek." 

Greek  Prose  Phrase  Book. 

Based  on  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  and  Plato.  Arranged  accord- 
ing to  subjects,  with  Indexes.  By  H.  W.  AUDBN,  M.A.,  Editor  of 
'Meissner's  Latin  Phrase  Book."  Interleaved,  3s.  6d. 

,  Spectator. — "A  good  piece  of  work,  and  likely  to  be  useful." 

Athenaeum.— "  A  useful  little  volume,  helpful  to  boys  who  are  learning  to 
write  Greek  prose." 

Journal  of  Education. — "Of  great  service  to  schoolboys  and  schoolmasters 
alike.  The  idea  of  interleaving  is  especially  commendable." 

Aristophanes — Pax. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  SHARPLET,  M.A.,  late  Scholar 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  In  1  vol.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A    Short    History    of    the    Ancient    Greeks    from    the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest. 

By  P.  GILES,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  University  Reader  in  Comparative  Philology, 
Cambridge.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  [In  preparation. 

Outlines  of  Greek  History. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.    In  1  vol.  [In  preparation. 

A  Manual  of  Classical  Geography. 

By  JOHN  L.  MYRES,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College;  Professor  of 
Ancient  History,  Oxford.  [In  preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS' 

ILLUSTRATED 

CLASSICAL    TEXTS. 

GENERAL  EDITOR— H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A., 

Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto;  formerly  Assistant-Master  at 
Fettes  College ;  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  Uni- 
versity Scholar. 


Literature.—"  The  best  we  have  seen  of  the  new  type  of  school- 
book." 

Academy.— "If  the  price  of  this  series  is  considered,  we  know 
not  where  to  look  for  its  equal." 

Public  School  Magazine.—"  The  plates  and  maps  seem  to  have 
been  prepared  regardless  of  cost.  "We  wonder  how  it  can  all  be  done 
at  the  price." 


BLACKWOODS'    CLASSICAL    TEXTS. 
Caesar— Gallic  War,  Books  I. -III. 

By  J.  M.  HARDWICH,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Eugby ;  late  Scholar  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  With  or  without  Vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 

Caesar— Gallic  War,  Books  IV.,  V. 

By  Kev.  ST  J.  B.  WYNNE-WILLSON,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Haileybury  College  ; 
late  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  With  or  without  Vocabulary, 
Is.  6d.  Vocabulary  separately,  3d. 

Caesar— Gallic  War,  Books  VI.,  VII. 

By  C.  A.  A.  Du  PONTET,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow.  With  or  with- 
out Vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 

Virgil — Georgic  I. 

By  J.  SARQBAUNT,  M.A.,  Assistant  -  Master  at  Westminster;  late  Scholar 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  Is.  6d. 

Virgil— Georgic  IV. 

By  J.  SARQEAUNT,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster;  late  Scholar  of 
University  College,  Oxford.  Is.  6d. 
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BLACKWOODS'   CLASSICAL  TEXTS— continued. 


Virgil— >£neid,  Books  V.,  VI. 

By  Rev.  ST  J.  B.  WYNNE  WILLSON,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Haileybury 
College.  Is.  6d. 

Ovid— Metamorphoses  (Selections). 

By  J.  H.  VINCB,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master  at  Bradfield.  Is.  6d. 

Ovid — Elegiac  Extracts. 

By  R.  B.  BURNABT,  M.A.  Oxon.  ;  Classical  Master,  Trinity  College, 
Glenalmond.  Is.  6d. 

Arrian — Anabasis,  Books  I.,  II. 

By  H.  W.  AUDBN,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge; 
Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto;  formerly  Assistant- Master 
at  Fettes  College.  2s.  6d. 

Homer — Odyssey,  Book  VI. 

By  E.  E.  SIKES,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  Is.  6d. 

Homer — Odyssey,  Book  VII. 

By  E.  E.  SIKES,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  [In  preparation. 

Demosthenes — Olynthiacs,   1-3. 

By  H.  SHARPLET,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Corpus  College,  Oxford;  Assistant- 
Master  at  Hereford  School.  Is.  6d. 

• 

Horace— Odes,  Books  I.,  II. 

By  J.  SARGEAUNT,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  University  College,  Oxford; 
Assistant-Master  at  Westminster.  Is.  6d. 

Horace— Odes,  Books  III.,  IV. 

By  J.  SARGEAUNT,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster.    Is.  6d. 

Cicero — In  Catilinam,  I. -IV. 

By  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge; 
Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto ;  formerly  Assistant-Master 
at  Fettes  College.  Is.'  6d. 

Cicero — De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia. 

By  J.  H.  VINCE,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Bradfield. 

[In  preparation. 

Cicero — Pro  Lege  Manilla  and  Pro  Archia. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  ; 
Assistant-Master  at  Fettes  College.  2s.  6d. 
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Cicero — Select  Letters. 

By  Kev.  T.  NICKLIN,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Rossall.    2s.  6d. 
Cicero — Pro  Caecina. 

By  Rev.  J.  M.  LUPTON,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Assistant-Master  at  Maryborough 
College.  [In  preparation. 

Tacitus — Agricola. 

By  H.  F.  MOBLAND  SIMPSON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge;  Rector  of  Aberdeen  Grammar  School.  [In preparation. 

Xenophon — Anabasis,  Books  I.,  II. 

By  A.  J  AGGER,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge ;  Head- 
master, Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School,  Mansfield.  Is.  6d. 

Sallust — Jugurtha. 

By  I.  F.eSMEDLEY,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster;  late  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Is.  6d. 

Euripides — Hercules  Furens. 

By  E.  H.  BLAKBNET,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  King's  School,  Ely.    2s.  6d. 

Livy— Book  XXVIII. 

By  G.  MIDDLETON,  M.A.,  Classical  Master  in  Aberdeen  Grammar  School ; 
and  Professor  A.  SOUTER,  D.Litt.,  Yates  Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek. 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  Is.  6d. 

Livy— Book  IX. 

By  J.  A.  NICKLIN,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge; 
Assistant-Master  at  Liverpool  College.  [In  preparation. 

Nepos — Select  Lives. 

By  Rev.  E.  J.  W.  HOUGHTON,  D.D,,  Headmaster  of  Rossall  School. 

[In  the  press. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
FRENCH. 

Historical  Reader  of  Early  French. 

Containing  Passages  Illustrative  of  the  Growth  of  the  French  Language 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  end  of  the  15th  Century.     By  HERBERT  A. 
STRONG,   LL.D.,   Officier   de  1'Instruction   Publique,   Professor   of  Latin, 
University  College,  Liverpool;  and  L.  D.  BARNETT,  M.A.,   Litt.D.     3s. 
Guardian.— "  A  most  valuable  companion  to  the  modern  handbooks  on  his- 
torical French  grammar." 

D 
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The  Tutorial  Handbook  of  French  Composition. 

By  ALFRED  MRRCIBB,  L.-es-L.,  Lecturer  on  French  Language  and  Literature 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.     3s.  6d. 
Educational  Times.— "A  very  useful  book,  which  admirably  accomplishes 

its  object  of  helping  students  preparing  for  examinations It  is  on  rather 

novel  lines,  which  commend  themselves  at  once  to  any  one  who  has  had  to  teach 
the  subject." 

French  Historical  Unseens. 

For  Army  Classes.     By  N.  E.  TORE,  B.A.    2s.  6d. 

Journal  of  Education.— "A  distinctly  good  book May  be  unreservedly 

commended." 

A  First  Book  of   "Free  Composition"   in   French. 

By  J.  EDMOND  MANSION,  B.-es-L.,  Headmaster  of  Modern  Languages  in  the 
Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast.     Is. 

School  World. — "We  recommend  it  warmly  to  all  teachers  of  French,  and 
trust  that  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation. " 

French   Test   Papers  for   Civil   Service   and    University 
Students. 

Edited  by  EMILE  B.  LE   FRANCOIS,  French  Tutor,  Redcliff  House,  Win- 
chester House,  St  Ives,  &c.,  Clifton,  Bristol.     2s. 

Weekly  Register.— "Deserves  as  much  praise  as  can  be  heaped  on  it 

Thoroughly  good  work  throughout." 

All    French   Verbs   in   Twelve   Hours  (except    Defective 
Verbs). 

By  ALFRED  J.  WYATT,  M.A.    Is. 

Weekly  Register.  — "  Altogether  unique  among  French  grammatical  helps, 
with  a  system,  with  a  coup  d'ceil,  with  avoidance  of  repetition,  with  a  premium 
on  intellectual  study,  which  constitute  a  new  departure." 

The  Children's  Guide  to  the  French  Language. 

By  ANNIE  G.  FERRIER,  Teacher  of  French  in  the  Ladies'  College,  Queen 
Street,  Edinburgh.     Is. 

Schoolmaster. — "  The  method  is  good,  and  the  book  will  be  found  helpful 
by  those  who  have  to  teach  French  to  small  children." 

GERMAN. 

A  History  of  German  Literature. 

By  JOHN  G    ROBERTSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  in  the  University 

of  London.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Times. — "In  such  an  enterprise  even  a  tolerable  approach  to  success  is  some- 
thing of  an  achievement,  and  in  regard  to  German  literature  Mr  Robertson 
appears  to  have  made  a  nearer  approach  than  any  other  English  writer." 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  German  Literature. 

For  the  Use  of  Schools.    By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
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DR   LUBOVIUS'    GERMAN    SERIES. 
A    Practical   German   Grammar,   Reader  and    Writer. 

By  Louis  LUBOVIUS,  Ph.D.,  German  Master,  Billhead  High  School,  Glas- 
gow ;  Lecturer  on  German,  U.F.C.  Training  College;  Examiner  for  Degrees 
in  Arts,  University  of  Glasgow. 

Part   I.— Elementary.      2s. 

Part  II.     3s. 

Lower  German. 

Reading,  Supplementary  Grammar  with  Exercises,  and  Material  for  Com- 
position. With  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  and  Ten  Songs  in  Sol-Fa  Notation. 
By  Louis  LUBOVIUS,  Ph.D.  2s.  6d. 

Athenseum.— "  The  volume  is  well  designed." 

Preparatory  Schools  Review. — "A  capital  reading-book  for  middle  forms." 

Progressive  German  Composition. 

With  copious  Notes  and  Idioms,  and  FIRST  INTRODUCTION  TO  GERMAN 
PHILOLOGY.  By  Louis  LUBOVIUS,  Ph.D.  3s.  6d. 

Also  in  Two  Parts : — 
Progressive  German  Composition.    2s.  6d. 

*»*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 
First  Introduction  to  German  Philology.     Is.  6d. 

Journal  of  Education. — "The  passages  for  translation  are  well   selected, 
and  the  notes  to  the  passages,  as  well  as  the  grammatical  introduction,  give 

real  assistance The  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  German  philology  deserves 

great  praise." 


A  Compendious  German  Reader. 

Consisting  of  Historical  Extracts,  Specimens  of  German  Literature,  Lives 
of  German  Authors,  an  Outline  of  German  History  (1640-1890),  Biographical  and 
Historical  Notes.  Especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Army  Classes.  By  G.  B. 
BEAK,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Guardian. — "This  method  of  compilation  is  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
hotch-potch  of  miscellaneous  passages  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  older  books. " 

Spartanerjunglinge.     A  Story  of  Life  in  a  Cadet  College. 

By  PAUL  VON  SZCZEPA^SKI.  Edited,  with  Vocabulary  and  Notes,  by  J.  M. 
MORRISON,  M.A.,  Master  in  Modern  Languages,  Aberdeen  Grammar 
School.  2s. 

Scotsman.—"  An  admirable  reader  for  teaching  German  on  the  new  method, 
and  is  sure  to  prove  popular  both  with  students  and  with  teachers." 

A  German  Reader  for  Technical  Schools. 

By  EWALD  F.  SECKLER,  Senior  Language  Master  at  the  Birmingham  Muni- 
cipal Day  School ;  German  Lecturer,  Birmingham  Evening  School ;  French 
Lecturer,  Stourbridge  Technical  School.  2s. 
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SPANISH. 

A  Spanish  Grammar. 

With  Copious  Exercises  in  Translation  and  Composition;  Easy  reading 
Lessons  and  Extracts  from  Spanish  Authors  ;  a  List  of  Idioms  ;  a  Glossary 
of  Commercial  Terms  (English-Spanish) ;  and  a  copious  General  Vocabulary 
(Spanish-English).  By  WILLIAM  A.  KESSEN,  Teacher  of  Spanish,  Billhead 
High  School,  Glasgow.  3s.  6d. 
Investors'  Review.  — "To  the  student  who  wishes  to  master  the  Spanish 

language  for  commercial  or  literary  purposes  this   admirable  little  book  will 

prove  invaluable." 
Commerce.— "Contains  practically  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement 

of  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language." 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. 

With  numerous  Examples,  Kevision  Tests,  and  Examination  Papers.  By 
A.  VEITCH  LOTHIAN,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  Mathematical  and  Science 
Lecturer,  E.G.  Training  College,  Glasgow.  With  Answers.  3s.  6d. 

Guardian.— "A  work  of  first-rate  importance We  should  find  it  hard 

to  suggest  any  improvement We  venture  to  predict   that  when   the  book 

becomes  known,  it  will  command  a  very  wide  circulation  in  our  public  schools 
and  elsewhere." 

Practical  Arithmetical  Exercises. 

FOR  SENIOR  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS.     Containing  upwards  of  8000  Examples, 

consisting  in  great  part  of  Problems,  and  750  Extracts  from  Examination 

Papers.     Second  Edition,  Revised.      364  pages,  3s.     With  Answers,  3s.  6d. 

JAMES   WELTON,    Esq.,    Lecturer   on   Education,    and   Master  of  Method, 

Yorkshire  College. — "  Your  '  Practical  Arithmetic  '  seems  to  me  the  most  complete 

collection  of  exercises  in  existence.     Both  idea  and  execution  are  excellent." 

Elementary  Algebra. 

The  Complete  Book,  288  pp.,  cloth,   2s.      With  Answers,  2s.  6d.     Answers 

sold  separately,  price  9d.     Pt.  I.,  64  pp.,  6d.     Pt.  II.,  64  pp.,   6d.    Pt. 

III.,  70pp.,  6d.     Pt.  IV.,  96  pp.,  9d.    Answers  to  Pts.  I.,  II.,  III.,  each 

2d.    Answers  to  Pt.  IV.,  3d. 

Educational  News. — "A  short  and  compact  introduction  to  algebra The 

exercises  are  remarkably  good,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  is  on 
the  soundest  principles.  The  work  is,  on  the  whole,  to  bo  commended  as  being 
at  once  inexpensive  and  scholarly." 

Handbook  of  Mental  Arithmetic. 

With  7200  Examples  and  Answers.    264  pp.    2s.  6d.     Also  in  Six  Parts, 
limp  cloth,  price  6d.  each. 

Teachers'  Monthly.— "The  examples  are  mainly  concrete,  as  tney  should 
be,  are  of  all  varieties,  and,  what  is  most  important,  cf  the  right  amount  of 
difficulty.' 

Educational  News. — "This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  once  a  handbook  and  a 
handy  book.     It  is  an  absolute  storehouse  of  exercises  in  mental  computations. 
There  are  most  valuable  practical  hints  to  teachers." 
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Modern    Geometry    of   the    Point,    Straight    Line,    and 
Circle. 

An  Elementary  Treatise.     By  J.  A.  THIRD,  D.Sc.,  Headmaster  of  Spier's 
School,  Beith.     3s. 

Schoolmaster.  — ' '  Each  branch  of  this  wide  subject  is  treated  with  brevity, 
it  is  true,  and  yet  with  amazing  completeness  considering  the  size  of  the  volume. 
So  earnest  and  reliable  an  effort  deserves  success." 

Journal  of  Education.  —  "  An  exceedingly  useful  text -book,  full  enough 
for  nearly  every  educational  purpose,  and  yet  not  repellent  by  overloading." 

Educational  News.— "A  book  which  will  easily  take  rank  among  the  best  of 
its  kind.  The  subject  is  treated  with  complete  thoroughness  and  honesty." 

Mensuration. 

128  pp.,  cloth,  Is.     Also  in  Two  Parts.     Pt.  I.,  Parallelograms  and  Tri- 
angles.     64  pp.      Paper,    4d.;    cloth,   6d.      Pt.   II.,   Circles   and   Solids. 
64  pp.     Paper,  4d.  ;  cloth,  6d.     Answers  may  be  had  separately,  price  2d. 
each  Part. 
Educational  Times.— "The  explanations  are  always  clear  and  to  the  point, 

while  the  exercises  are  so  exceptionally  numerous  that  a  wide  selection  is  offered 

to  the  students  who  make  use  of  the  book." 

Higher  Arithmetic. 

For  Ex-Standard  and  Continuation  Classes.     128  pp.     Paper,  6d.  ;  cloth,  8d. 
With  Answers,  cloth,  lid.     Answers  may  be  had  separately,  price  3d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifty-Fifth  Thousand. 

Elements  of  Modern  Geography. 

By  the  Rev.    ALEXANDER    MACKAT,    LL.D.,    F.R.G.S.      Revised  to   the 
present  time.     Pp.  300.    3s. 

Schoolmaster.— "For  senior  pupils  or  pupil-teachers  the  book  contains  all 

that  is  desirable It  is  well  got  up,  and  bears  the  mark  of  much  care  in  the 

authorship  and  editing." 

One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Sixth  Thousand. 

Outlines  of  Modern  Geography. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.     Revised  to  the  present  time.    Pp.  128.    Is. 
These  '  Outlines ' — in  many  respects  an  epitome  of  the  '  Elements ' — are  care- 
fully prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  beginners.     The  arrangement  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Author's  larger  works. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Thousand. 

First  Steps  in  Geography. 

By  the  SAMK  AUTHOR.    18mo,  pp,  56.    Sewed,  4d.  ;  in  cloth,  6d. 
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A  Manual  of  Classical  Geography. 

By  JOHN  L.  MYRES,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Oxford. 

[In  preparation. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  POPULAR 
SCIENCE. 

Forty  Elementary  Lessons  in  Chemistry. 

By  W.   L.   SARGANT,    M.A.,    Headmaster,    Oakham   School.      Illustrated. 

Is.  6d. 

Glasgow  Herald.  — "Remarkably  well  arranged  for  teaching  purposes,  and 
shows  the  compiler  to  have  a  real  grip  of  sound  educational  principles.  The  hook 
is  clearly  written  and  aptly  illustrated." 

Inorganic  Tables,  with  Notes  and  Equations. 

By  H.  M.  TIMPANY,  B.Sc.,  Science  Master,  Borough  Technical  School, 
Shrewsbury.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

Things  of  Everyday. 

A    Popular    Science    Reader    on    Some    Common    Things.       With    Illus- 
trations.    2s. 
Guardian. — "  Will  be  found  useful  by  teachers  in  elementary  and  continuation 

schools  who  have  to  conduct  classes  in  the  'science  of  common  things.' Well 

and  strongly  bound,  and  illustrated  by  beautifully  clear  diagrams." 

GEOLOGY. 

An  Intermediate  Text- Book  of  Geology. 

By  Professor  CHARLES  LAPWOBTH,  LL.D.,  University,  Birmingham. 
Founded  on  Dr  PAGE'S  'Introductory  Text-Book  of  Geology.'  With  Illus- 
trations. 5s. 

Educational  News. — ' '  The  work  is  lucid  and  attractive,  and  will  take  high 
rank  among  the  best  text-books  on  the  subject." 

Publishers'  Circular. — "The  arrangement  of  the  new  book  is  in  every  way 
excellent,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  all 

details Simplicity  and  clearness  in  the  book  areas  pronounced  as  its  accuracy, 

and  students  and  teachers  alike  will  find  it  of  lasting  benefit  to  them." 

Education. —  "The  name  of  the  Author  is  a  guarantee  that  the  subject  is 
effectively  treated,  and  the  information  and  views  up  to  date." 

PALAEONTOLOGY. 

A  Manual  of  Palaeontology. 

For  the  Use  of  Students.  With  a  General  Introduction  on  the  Principles  of 
Palaeontology.  By  Professor  H.  ALLEYNB  NICHOLSON,  Aberdeen,  and 
RICHARD  LYDBKKER,  B. A.,  F.G.S.  &c.  Third  Edition.  Entirely  rewritten 
and  greatly  enlarged.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  1419  Engravings.  63s. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifteenth  Edition,  Revised. 

Introductory  Text- Book  of  Physical  Geography. 

With  Sketch-Maps  and  Illustrations.  By  DAVID  PAGE,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  in  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle.  Revised 
by  Professor  CHARLES  LAPWORTH.  2s.  6'd. 

Athenaeum. — "  The  divisions  of  the  subject  are  so  clearly  defined,  the  explana- 
tions are  so  lucid,  the  relations  of  one  portion  of  the  subject  to  another  are  so 
satisfactorily  shown,  and,  above  all,  the  bearings  of  the  allied  sciences  to  Physical 
Geography  are  brought  out  with  so  much  precision,  that  every  reader  will  feel 
that  difficulties  have  been  removed  and  the  path  of  study  smoothed  before  him." 

PSYCHOLOGY   AND    LOGIC. 

An  Introductory  Text- Book  of  Logic. 

With  Numerous  Examples  and  Exercises.  By  SYDNEY  HERBERT  MELLONE, 
M.A.  (Lond.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.);  Examiner  in  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Scotsman.  —  "  This  is  a  well -studied  academic  text -book,  in  which  the 
traditional  doctrine  that  has  been  handed  down  from  Aristotle  to  the  univer- 
sity professors  of  to-day  is  expounded  with  clearness,  and  upon  an  instru«tive 
system  which  leads  up  naturally  to  the  deeper  and  different  speculations  involved 

in  modern  logic The  book,  in  fine,  is  an  excellent  working  text-book  of  its 

subject,  likely  to  prove  useful  both  to  students  and  to  teachers." 

Elements  of  Psychology. 

By  SYDNEY  HERBERT  MELLONE,  M.A.  (Lond.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.),  and  MARGARET 
DRUMMOND,  M.A.  (Edin.)    Second  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 
Scotsman. — "Thoroughness  is  a  feature  of  the  work,  and,  treating  psychology 
as  a  living  science,  it  will  be  found  fresh,  suggestive,  and  up-to-date." 

Education.  —  "  The  authors  of  this  volume  have  made  satisfactory  use  of 
accredited  authorities ;  in  addition,  they  have  pursued  original  investigations 
and  conducted  experiments,  with  the  result  that  great  freshness  of  treatment 
marks  their  contribution  to  the  teaching  of  psychology  " 

A  Short  History  of  Logic. 

By  ROBERT  ADAMSON,  LL.D.,  Late  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  Edited  by  W.  R.  SORLEY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the  British 
Academy,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of  Cambridge.  Crown 
8vo,  5s  net. 

"There  is  no  other  History  of  Logic — short  or  long — in  English,  and  no  similar 
short  work  in  any  other  language." 

FORESTRY. 

The  Elements  of  British  Forestry. 

A  Handbook  for  Forest  Apprentices  and  Students  of  Forestry.  By  JOHN 
NISBET,  D.CE.,  Professor  of  Forestry  at  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural 
College,  Author  of '  The  Forester. '  Crown  8vo,  5s.  6d.  net. 

Forest  Entomology. 

By  A.  T.  GILLANDERS,  Wood  Manager  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, E.G.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  With  351  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
15s.  net. 
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ELEMENTARY    SERIES. 

BLACKWOODS' 

LITERATURE    READERS. 

Edited  by  JOHN   ADAMS,   M.A.,   LL.D., 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

BOOK     I Pp.  228.     Price  Is. 

BOOK   II Pp.  275.     Price  Is.  4d. 

BOOK  HI Pp.303.     Price  Is.  6d. 

BOOK  IV Pp.  381.     Price  Is.  6d. 


NOTE. 

This  new  Series  would  seek  to  do  for  Literature  what  has 
already  been  done  by  many  series  of  School  Readers  for 
History,  Geography,  and  Science.  Many  teachers  feel  that 
their  pupils  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
works  of  the  great  writers,  and  that  reading  may  be  learnt 
from  these  works  at  least  as  well  as  from  compilations 
specially  written  for  the  young.  Because  of  recent  changes 
in  Inspection,  the  present  is  a  specially  suitable  time  for 
the  Introduction  of  such  a  series  into  Elementary  Schools. 
In  the  Preparatory  Departments  of  Secondary  Schools  the 
need  for  such  a  series  is  clamant. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  books  are  not  manuals  of 
English  literature,  but  merely  Readers,  the  matter  of  which 
is  drawn  entirely  from  authors  of  recognised  standing.  All 
the  usual  aids  given  in  Readers  are  supplied ;  but  illustra- 
tions, as  affording  no  help  in  dealing  with  Literature,  are 
excluded  from  the  series. 

"  The  volumes,  which  are  capitally  printed,  consist  of  selected 
readings  of  increasing  difficulty,  to  which  notes  and  exercises  are 
added  at  the  end.  The  selected  pieces  are  admirably  chosen,  especially 
in  the  later  books,  which  will  form  a  beginning  for  a  really  sound 
and  wide  appreciation  of  the  stores  of  good  English  verse  and 
prose."— Athenaeum. 

"The  selected  readings are  interesting,  and  possessed  of  real 

literary  value.  The  books  are  well  bound,  the  paper  is  excellent, 
and  the  unusual  boldness  and  clear  spacing  of  the  type  go  far  to 
compensate  for  the  entire  absence  of  pictorial  illustrations.  "—Guardian. 


Mall  Gazette. 

"  If  we  had  the  making  of  the  English  Educational  Code  for 
Elementary  Schools,  we  should  insert  a  regulation  that  all  boys  and 
girls  should  spend  two  whole  years  on  these  four  books,  and  on 
nothing  else."— Bradford  Observer. 

"The  books  are  graded  with  remarkable  skill."— Glasgow  Herald. 
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"  Absolutely  the  best  set  of  all  the  history  readers  that  have  hitherto 
been  published."— The  Guardian. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

FOR   THE    CHILDREN    OF    THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE.      (In  Five  Books.) 


ByM.  B.  SYNQE. 

With  Coloured  Frontispieces  and  numerous   Illustrations  by 
B.  M.  Synge,  A.R.B.,  and  Maps. 


BOOK  I.    ON  THE  SHORES  OF  THE  GREAT  SEA.    Is.  4d. 
Colonial  Edition,  is.  6d. 


THE  Home  of  Abraham — Into  Africa — 
Joseph  in  Egypt— The  Children  of  Israel— 
The  First  Merchant  Fleet— Hiram,  King  of 
Tyre— Bang  Solomon's  Fleet— The  Story  of 
Carthage— The  Story  of  the  Argonauts— The 
Siege  of  Troy — The  Adventures  of  Ulysses — 
The  Dawn  of  History— The  Fall  of  Tyre— 
The  Rise  of  Carthage — Hanno's  Adventures 
—The  Battle  of  Marathon— King  Ahasuerus 
—How  Leonidas  kept  the  Pass  — Some 


Greek  Colonies— Athens  — The  Death  of 
Socrates — The  Story  of  Romulus  and  Remua 
— HowHoratius  kept  the  Bridge — Coriolanus 
—Alexander  the  Great— King  of  Macedonia 
—  The  Conquest  of  India  —  Alexander's 
City— The  Roman  Fleet— The  Adventures  of 
Hannibal  —  The  End  of  Carthage  —  The 
Triumph  of  Rome — Julius  Caesar  —  The 
Flight  of  Pompey— The  Death  of  Caesar. 


BOOK  II.    THE  DISCOVERY  OF  NEW  WORLDS.    Is.  6d. 


THE  Roman  World— The  Tragedy  of  Nero — 
The  Great  Fire  in  Rome— The  Destruction 
of  Pompeii — Marcus  Aurelius — Christians  to 
the  Lions— A  New  Rome— The  Armies  of 
the  North— King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  — 
How  the  Northmen  conquered  England — 
The  First  Crusade— Frederick  Barbarossa— 
The  Third  Crusade— The  Days  of  Chivalry 
—  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  — The  Story  of 
Marco  Polo  — Dante's  Great  Poem  — The 


Maid  of  Orleans — Prince  Henry,  the  Sailor — 
The  Invention  of  Printing— Vasco  da  Gama's 
Great  Voyage  —  Golden  Goa  —  Christopher 
Columbus — The  Last  of  the  Moors — Dis- 
covery of  the  New  World— Columbus  in 
Chains — Discovery  of  the  Pacific — Magel- 
lan's Straits — Montezuma — Siege  and  Fall  of 
Mexico  —  Conquest  of  Peru  —  A  Great 
Awakening. 


BOOK  III.    THE  AWAKENING  OF  EUROPE.    Is.  6d. 

Colonial  Edition,  Is.  9d. 


STORY  of  the  Netherlands— The  Story  of 
Martin  Luther— The  Massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew—The Siege  of  Leyden— William 
the  Silent  —  Drake's  Voyage  round  the 
World — The  Great  Armada — Virginia — Story 
of  the  Revenge— Sir  Walter  Raleigh— The 
'  Fairy  Queen ' — First  Voyage  of  the  East 
India  Company — Henry  Hudson — Captain 
John  Smith — The  Founding  of  Quebec — 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers— Thirty  Years  of  War 
—The  Dutch  at  Sea— Van  Riebeek's  Colony 


— Oliver  Cromwell — Two  Famous  Admirals 
— De  Ruyter — The  Founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania—The '  Pilgrim's  Progress  '—William's 
Invitation— The  Struggle  in  Ireland— The 
Siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks— The  Story  of 
the  Huguenots — The  Battle  of  Blenheim — 
How  Peter  the  Great  learned  Shipbuilding 
--Charles  XII.  of  Sweden— The  Boyhood  of 
Frederick  the  Great — Anson's  Voyage  round 
the  World— Maria  Theresa— The  Story  of 
Scotland. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD— continued. 


BOOK  IV.    THE  STRUGGLE 

THB  Story  of  the  Great  Mogul— Robert 
Clive— The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta— The 
Struggle  for  North  America — George  Wash- 
ington—How Pitt  saved  England— The  Fall 
of  Quebec— "The  Great  Lord  Hawke"— 
The  Declaration  of  Independence — Captain 
Cook's  Story — James  Brace  and  the  Nile — 
The  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings  —  Maria 
Antoinette  —  The  Fall  of  the  Bastile  — 
Napoleon  Bonaparte — Horatio  Nelson — The 
Adventures  of  Mungo  Park— The  Travels  of 
Baron  Humboldt— The  Battle  of  the  Nile— 


FOR!  SEA  POWER,    is.  9d. 

Copenhagen  —  Napoleon  —  Trafalgar  —  The 
Death  of  Nelson— The  Rise  of  Wellington— 
The  First  Australian  Colony— Story  of  the 
Slave  Trade— The  Defence  of  Saragoza— Sir 
John  Moore  at  Corunna — The  Victory  of 
Talavera— The  Peasant  Hero  of  the  Tyrol— 
The  "Shannon"  and  the  "Chesapeake"— 
Napoleon's  Retreat  from  Moscow — Welling- 
ton's Victories  in  Spain— The  Fall  of  the 
Empire— Story  of  the  Steam  Engine— Water- 
loo—The  Exile  of  St  Helena. 


BOOK  V.    GROWTH  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.    2s. 


How  Spain  lost  South  America — The  Greek 
War  —  Victoria,  Queen  of  England  —  The 
Great  Boer  Trek— The  Story  of  Natal— The 
Story  of  Canada— The  Winning  of  the  West 
—A  Great  Arctic  Expedition— Discoveries  in 
Australia— The  Last  King  of  France — Louis 
Kossuth  and  Hungary— The  Crimean  War— 
The  Indian  Mutiny— King  of  United  Italy 
—Civil  War  in  America— The  Mexican  Re- 
volution— Founding  the  German  Empire — 
The  Franco-German  War— The  Dream  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  — The  Dutch  Republics  in 


South  Africa — Livingstone's  discoveries  in 
Central  Africa— China's  Long  Sleep— Japan, 
Britain's  Ally— Russia— The  Annexation  of 
Burma  — The  Story  of  Afghanistan  —  The 
Empire  of  India  —  Gordon,  the  Hero  of 
Khartum— The  Redemption  of  Egypt— The 
Story  of  British  West  Africa— The  Story  of 
Uganda  —  The  Founding  of  Rhodesia  — 
British  South  Africa  — The  Dominion  of 
Canada  —  Australia  —  The  New  Nation  — 
Freedom  for  Cuba — Reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
—Welding  the  Empire— Citizenship. 


Also  in  2  volumes,  at  3s.  6d.  each  net,  suitable  as  prize  books. 


Uniform  with  this  Series. 


THE    WORLD'S    CHILDHOOD. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Brinsley  Le  Fanu. 


I.    STORIES 


1.  Lit-tle  Red  Ri-ding  Hood. 

2.  The  Three  Bears. 
The  Snow-Child. 
Tom  Thumb. 


The  Ug-ly  Duck-ling. 
Bo 


3. 
4 
5 

6  Puss  in  Boots. 

7  The  Lit-tle  Girl  and  the  Cats. 

8  Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk. 

9  Gol-dy. 

10.  Cin-der-el-la-*Part  I. 

II.    STORIES  OP  THE 


1.  A-bout  the  Gods. 

2.  The  Names  of  the  Gods. 

3.  Turn-ed  in-to  Stone. 

4.  The  Shin-ing  Char-i-ot. 

5.  The  Laur-el  Tree. 

6.  A  Horse  with  Wings. 

7.  The  Cy-press  Tree. 

8.  The  Fruits  of  the  Earth. 

9.  Cu-pid's  Gold-en  Ar-rows. 

10.  Pan's  Pipe. 

11.  A  Long  Sleep. 

12.  The  Re-ward  of  Kind-ness. 


OP  THE   FAIRIES.     lod. 

CONTENTS 

11.  Cin-der-el-la— Part  II. 

12.  The  Lost  Bell. 

13.  Jack  the  Gi-ant  Kill-er. 

14.  Star-bright  and  Bird-ie. 

15.  Beau-ty  and  the  Beast.; 

16.  Peach-Dar-ling. 

17.  In  Search  of  a  Night's  Rest. 

18.  Dick  Whit-ting-ton  and  his  Cat. 

19.  The  Sleep-ing  Beau-ty. 

GREEK  GODS  AND  HEROES,     tod. 

CONTENTS. 

13.  At-a-lan-ta's  Race. 

14.  The  Stor-y  of  Al-ces-tis. 

15.  The  Snow-White  Bull. 

16.  The  Spi-der  and  his  Web 

17.  I-o— the  White  Cow. 

18.  The  Three  Gold-en  Ap-ples. 

19.  The  Ol-ive  Tree. 

20.  A  Boy  Her-o  of  Old. 

21.  The  Thread  of  Ar-i-ad-ne. 

22.  The  Boy  who  tried  to  Fly. 

23.  The  Gold-en  Harp. 
Teacher's  Appendix. 
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"If  history  can  be  given  a  form  likely  to  make  it  palatable  to  young  folks,  "F" 
has  succeded  in  doing  so  in  these  '  Stories  of  the  English.'  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  book  represents  not  only  a  masterpiece  in  literature  for  children, 
but  a  work  of  no  slight  value  for  the  national  good."— Scotsman. 

STORIES    OF   THE    ENGLISH 
FOR    SCHOOLS. 

By  F. 

FOR  JUNIOR   SCHOLARS. 
VOL.  I.— FROM  THE  COMING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TO  THE  ARMADA. —  Is.  6d. 

CONTENTS.— The  coming  of  the  White  Horse— The  coming  of  the  Cross— The  Fight 
with  the  Raven — Alfred  the  Great — Edward  the  Confessor — William  the  Conquerer — The 
Kings  of  the  Golden  Broom — Richard  Lion-Heart — King  John  and  Magna  Chafta — Earl 
Simon  the  Righteous— Edward  the  Englishman— Bannockburn  and  Berkeley— The  Lions 
and  the  Lilies — A  King  dethroned — Prince  Hal — King  Harry — The  Wars  of  the  Roses — 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  Revolt  from  Rome— Edward  VI.  and  Mary— Elizabeth,  the  Great 
Queen  :  (1)  English  Adventurers  and  the  Cruise  of  the  Pelican  ;  (2)  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ; 
(3)  Papist  Plots  and  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew ;  (4)  The  Armada. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— Dover  Castle— The  Pharos,  Dover— Norsemen— Homes  of  our 
Ancestors— Chateau  Gaillard— Tomb  of  a  Crusader  (Gervase  Alard),  Winchelsea  Church- 
Carnarvon  Castle — Coronation  Chair,  Westminster  Abbey — Knights  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century— Edward  the  Third— The  Battle  of  Cressy— Tomb  of  Edward  the  Third,  West- 
minster Abbey — Tomb  of  the  Black  Prince,  Canterbury  Cathedral — Richard  II.  on  his 
voyage  to  Ireland — Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster  Abbey — Henry  V.  with  Military 
Attendants— Henry  V.  addressing  his  Army— Joan  of  Arc— The  Crowning  of  Henry  VII. 
on  Bosworth  Field — Henry  VIII. — Wolsey — Sir  Thomas  More  taking  leave  of  his  Daughter 
—Calais  during  the  Sixteenth  Century— Queen  Elizabeth— The  Armada— Drake— Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots — Drake  playing  Bowls  with  his  Captains — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

FOR   SENIOR   SCHOLARS. 
VOL.  II.— THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  POWER  AND   GREATER   ENGLAND.— 1s.  6d. 

CONTENTS.— The  First  of  the  Stuarts— The  Struggle  for  Power— The  Puritan  Tyranny 
— The  Second  Struggle  for  Power  :  Charles  II. — The  Revolution — The  Fight  with  France  : 
The  Dutch  King — Queen  Anne  and  Marlborough. — Greater  England — The  Story  of  Anson — 
The  Story  of  Wolfe— The  Story  of  Captain  Cook— The  Story  of  Clive— The  War  of  American 
Independence— The  great  French  War— The  Story  of  Nelson— The  Story  of  the  Great  Duke 
—The  End  of  the  Stories. 

ILLUSTRATIONS — James  I.— Bacon— Charles  I.— A  Cavalier— Oliver  Cromwell— The 
Great  Fire  of  London — The  Seven  Bishops  going  to  the  Tower — Landing  of  William  of 
Orange  in  England — Marlborough — Gibraltar — Chatham — Fight  between  the  Centurion  and 
the  Manila  Ship— General  Wolfe— The  Death  of  Captain  Cook  — Washington— Pitt- 
Napoleon  Bonaparte — Nelson — H.M.S.  Victory,  Portsmouth  Harbour — Duke  of  Wellington 
— Napoleon  on  board  the  Bellerophon. 

Moira  O'Neill,  Author  of  '  Songs  of  the  Glen  of  Antrim,'  writing  to  Mr  Blackwood, 
says  :  "  F.'s  '  Stories  of  the  English '  was  written  for  my  little  daughter  Susan.  The 
child  is  quite  fascinated  by  it,  but  equally  so  are  all  the  grown-up  friends  to  whom 
I  have  shown  it.  I  lent  it  once  to  a  sailor  uncle,  and  he  sat  up  to  all  hours  of  that 
night  with  it,  and  afterwards  told  me  that  he  could  hardly  believe  that  such  an 
account  of  Nelson's  great  battles  had  been  written  by  a  woman,  because  it  was 
technically  accurate.  And  a  soldier  friend  and  critic  used  almost  the  same  words 
about  the  account  of  Marlborough's  campaigns.  F.  is  the  most  patient  and  faithful 
student  of  history  that  I  know.  She  has  such  a  strong  literary  sense  that  she  simply 
could  not  write  anything  except  in  a  literary  form,  and  combined  with  it  she  has 
that  rare  thing,  a  judicial  mind.  This,  I  think r  gives  her  work  a  quite  peculiar 
value." 
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Standard  Readers. 

Revised  Edition.  With  Supplementary  Pages,  consisting  of  "Spelling 
Lists,"  "Word-Building,"  "Prefixes  and  Suffixes,"  &c.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated  with  Superior  Engravings. 

BOOK     I.  40  Lessons  8d. 

BOOK    II.  40  Lessons  9d. 

BOOK  III.  60  Lessons  .            .            .            .Is.  Od. 

BOOK  IV.  60  Lessons  .            .            .            .Is.  3d. 

BOOK    V.  60  Lessons  ....      Is.  4d. 

BOOK  VI.  60  Lessons  .            .            .            .Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. —  "We  strongly  recommend  these  books Children  will  be 

sure  to  like  them;  the  matter  is  extremely  suitable  and  interesting,  the  print 
very  distinct,  and  the  paper  a  pleasure  to  feel." 

Infant  Series. 

FIRST  PICTURE  PRIMER  .  .  Sewed,  2d. ;  cloth,  3d. 
SECOND  PICTURE  PRIMER  .  .  Sewed,  2d. ;  cloth,  3d. 
PICTURE  READING  SHEETS. 

IST  SERIES.    |    2ND  SERIES. 

Each  containing  16  sheets,  unmounted,  3s.  6d.     Mounted  on  8  boards, 
with  cloth  border,  price  14s. ;  varnished,  3s.  6d.  per  set  extra. 

Or  the  16  sheets  laid  on  linen,  varnished,  and  mounted  on  a  roller, 
17s.  6d. 

THE     INFANT    PICTURE     READER.      With    numerous    Illustrations. 
Cloth,  limp,  6d. 

Educational  News.— "  Teachers  will  find  these  Primers  a  useful  introduction 
to  the  art  of  reading.  We  consider  them  well  adapted  to  their  purpose." 

Geographical  Readers. 

With  numerous  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PRIMER.      (For  Stand.  I.)  96  pp.      9d. 

BOOK      I.  (For  Stand.     II.)    96pp.  .  .  9d. 

BOOK     II.  (For  Stand.   III.)  156  pp.  .  .  Is.  Od. 

BOOK  III.  (For  Stand.    IV.)  192  pp.  .  .  Is.  3d. 

BOOK   IV.  (For  Stand.     V.)  256  pp.  .  .  Is.  6d. 

BOOK     V.  (For  Stand.    VI.)  256  pp.  .  .  Is.  8d. 

BOOK    VI.  (For  Stand.  VII.)  256  pp.  .  .  Is.  9d. 

Schoolmaster.  —  "  This  is  a  really  excellent  series  of  Geographical  Readers. 
The  volumes  have,  in  common,  the  attractiveness  which  good  paper,  clear  type, 
effective  woodcuts,  and  durable  binding  can  present ;  whilst  their  contents,  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity,  are  so  graded  as  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the 
several  stages  of  the  pupil's  progress." 
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Historical  Readers. 

With  numerous  Portraits,  Maps,  and  other  Illustrations. 

SHORT     STOEIES     FROM     ENGLISH 

HISTORY 160  pp.  Is.  Od. 

FIRST       HISTORICAL  READER        .  .  .160  pp.  Is.  Od. 

SECOND  HISTORICAL  READER        .  .  .224  pp.  Is.  4d- 

THIRD      HISTORICAL  READER        .  .  .256  pp.  Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. — "These  new  Historical  Readers  have  been  carefully  compiled. 
The  facts  are  well  selected ;  the  story  is  well  told  in  language  most  likely  to 
impress  itself  in  the  memory  of  young  children;  and  the  poetical  pieces  are 
fitting  accompaniments  to  the  prose." 

School  Board  Chronicle. — "  The  treatment  is  unconventional,  but  always 
in  good  taste.  The  volumes  will  meet  with  much  favour  generally  as  lively, 
useful,  high-toned  Historical  Readers." 

Standard  Authors. 

Adapted  for  Schools. 

HAWTHORNE'S  TANGLEWOOD  TALES.     With   Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions.    160  pp.     Is.  2d. 

Aytoun's  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Life  of  the  Author,  for  Junior  Classes. 

EDINBURGH  AFTER  FLODDEN        .  32  pages,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3£d. 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  MONTROSE    .  32  pages,  2d.  :  cloth,  3$d. 

THE  BURIAL-MARCH  OF  DUNDEE  32  pages,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3£d. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  THE  SCOTS    .        .  32  pages,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3Jd. 

Teachers'  Aid.  — "  Capital  annotated  editions Beautifully  clear  and 

painstaking;  we  commend  them  heartily  to  our  brother  and  sister  teachers." 

Educational  News. — "Useful  issues  of  well-known  poems The  notes 

are  exceedingly  appropriate,  and  leave  nothing  in  doubt.  For  class  purposes 
we  can  specially  recommend  these  little  books." 

School  Recitation  Books. 

BOOK      I.  32  pages  .  .  .  .        2d. 

BOOK     II.  32  pages  .  .  .  2d. 

BOOK  III.  48  pages  .  .  .  .3d. 

BOOK    IV.  48  pages  .  .  .  .3d. 

BOOK     V.  64  pages  ....        4d. 

BOOK    VI.  64  pages  .  .  .  4d. 

Schoolmistress. — "These  six  books  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  school 
literature.  The  poems  for  each  standard  are  judiciously  chosen,  the  explanatory 
notes  and  questions  at  the  end  of  every  lesson  are  very  suitable." 
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Grammar  and  Analysis. 

BOOK     II.  24  pages  .  .  Paper,  IJd.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 

BOOK  III.  24  pages  .  .  Paper,  l|d. ;  cloth,  2$d. 

BOOK    IV.  48  pages  .  .  Paper,  2d. ;    cloth,  3d. 

BOOK     V.  64  pages  .  .  Paper,  3d.  ;    cloth,  4d. 

BOOK    VI.  64  pages  .  .  Paper,  3d.  ;    cloth,  4d. 

BOOK  VII.  64  pages  .  .  Paper,  3d. ;    cloth,  4d. 

Schoolmaster.— "This  is  a  series  of  good  practical  books  whose  merits  ought 
to  ensure  for  them  a  wide  sale.  Among  their  leading  merits  are  simplicity  in 
definitions,  judicious  recapitulation,  and  abundance  of  well-selected  exercises 
for  practice." 

Teachers'  Aid. — "For  thoroughness,  method,  style,  and  high -class  work, 

commend  us  to  these  little  text-books A  practical  hand  has  impressed 

every  line  with  individuality We  are  determined  to  use  them  in  our  own 

department." 

Arithmetical  Exercises. 

BOOK       I.  ...  Paper,  l$d. ;  cloth,  2£d. 
BOOK      II.  .            .  Paper,  l|d.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 
BOOK    III.  .            .            .  Paper,  2d. ;    cloth,  3d. 
BOOK    IV.  .            .            .  Paper,  2d.  ;    cloth,  3d. 
BOOK      V.  ...  Paper,  2d.  ;    cloth,  3d. 
BOOK    VI.  ...  Paper,  2d. ;    cloth,  3d. 
BOOK  VII.  .            .            .  Paper,  3d.  ;    cloth,  4d. 
HIGHER  ARITHMETIC  for  Ex-Standard  and  Continua- 
tion Classes.  128  pp.  .            .  Paper,  6d.  ;    cloth,  8d. 

%*  ANSWERS  may  be  had  separately,  and  are  supplied  direct 
to  Teachers  only. 

Schoolmaster. — "We  can  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise  respecting  this  series 
of  Arithmetical  Exercises.  They  have  been  carefully  constructed.  They  are 

well  graduated,  and  contain  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  examples We 

can  recommend  the  series  to  our  readers." 

Schoolmistress. — "  Large  quantity,  excellent  quality,  great  variety,  and  good 
arrangement  are  the  characteristics  of  this  set  of  Arithmetical  Exercises." 

Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Based  on  the  ANALYSIS  OF  SENTENCES.    With  a  Chapter  on  WORD-BUILDING 
and  DERIVATION,  and  containing  numerous  Exercises.     New  Edition.    Is. 

Schoolmaster. — "A  very  valuable  book.  It  is  constructive  as  well  as  analytic, 
and  well-planned  exercises  have  been  framed  to  teach  the  young  student  how  to 

use  the  elements  of  his  mother-tongue A  junior  text-book  that  is  calculated 

to  yield  most  satisfactory  results." 

Educational  Times.— "The  plan  ought  to  work  well A  decided  advance 

from  the  old-fashioned  practice  of  teaching." 


Educational  Works. 


Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Scotch  Code. 

STANDARD    II.  24  pages. 

STANDARD  III.  32  pages. 

STANDARD   IV.  56  pages. 

STANDARD     V.  56  pages. 

STANDARD    VI.  64  pages. 


Paper, 
Paper, 
Paper, 
Paper, 


;  cloth,  2 
;  cloth,  2 
;  cloth,  3 
;  cloth,  3 


Paper,  3d.  ;    cloth,  4d. 


Teachers'  Aid. — "These  are  thoughtfully  written  and  very  practically  con- 
ceived little  helps They  are  most  exhaustive,  and  brimming  with  examples." 


New  Arithmetical  Exercises. 

Scotch  Code. 


Paper,  IJd.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 
Paper,  l£d.  ;  cloth,  2Jd. 
Paper,  2d.  ;    cloth,  3d. 
Paper,  3d. ;     cloth,  4d. 
Paper,  4d. ;    cloth,  6d. 
Paper,  4d. ;    cloth,  6d. 


STANDARD  I.  32  pages 
STANDARD  II.  32  pages 
STANDARD  III.  56  pages 
STANDARD  IV.  64  pages 
STANDARD  V.  80  pages 
STANDARD  VI.  80  pages 

HIGHER  ARITHMETIC  for  Ex-Standard  and  Continua- 
tion Classes         128  pages      .       Paper,  6d.  ;    cloth,  8d. 

%*  ANSWERS  may  be  had  separately,  and  are  supplied  direct 
to  Teachers  only. 

Educational  News.— "The  gradation  of  the  exercises  is  perfect,  and  the 
examples,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  of  every  conceivable  variety.  There  is 
ample  choice  for  the  teacher  under  every  head.  We  recommend  the  series  as 
excellent  School  Arithmetics." 

Merit  Certificate  Arithmetic. 

96  pp.     Paper  cover,  6d. ;  cloth,  8d. 

Mensuration. 

128  pp.,  cloth,  Is.  Also  in  Two  Parts.  Pt.  I.,  Parallelograms  and 
Triangles.  64pp.  Paper,  4d. ;  cloth,  6d.  Pt.  II.,  Circles  and  Solids. 
64  pp.  Paper,  4d. ;  cloth,  6d.  Answers  may  he  had  separately,  price 
2d.  each  Part. 

Educational  Times. — "The  explanations  are  always  clear  and  to  the  point, 
while  the  exercises  are  so  exceptionally  numerous  that  a  wide  selection  is 
offered  to  the  students  who  make  use  of  the  book." 

A  First  Book  on  Physical  Geography. 

For  Use  in  Schools.     64  pp.     4d. 

Journal  of  Education.— "  This  is  a  capital  little  book,  describing  shortly 
and  clearly  the  geographical  phenomena  of  nature." 


64  William  Blackwood  &  Sons'  List. 

Manual  Instruction — Woodwork.  DESIGNED  TO  MEET  THE 
REQUIREMENTS  OP  THE  MINUTE  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT 
ON  MANUAL  INSTRUCTION.  By  GEORGE  ST  JOHN,  Undenominational 
School,  Handsworth,  Birmingham.  With  100  Illustrations.  Is, 

Blackwoods'  Simplex  Civil  Service  Copy  Books. 

By  JOHN  T.  PEARCB,  B.A.,  Leith  Academy.     Price  2d.  each. 

CONTENTS    OF    THE    SERIES. 

No.  1.  Elements,  Short  Letters,  Words, 
it    2.  Long  Letters,  Easy  Words. 
M    3.  Capitals,  Half-line  Words, 
it    4.  Text,  Double  Ruling,  Sentences, 
it    5.  Half-Text,  Sentences,  Figures. 
,i    6.  Intermediate,  Transcription,  &c. 
ii    7.  Small  Hand,  Double  Ruling. 
,i    8.  Small  Hand,  Single  Ruling. 
The  Headlines  are  graduated,  up-to-date,  and  attractive. 

Blackwoods'  Universal  Writing  Books. 

Have  been  designed  to  accompany  the  above  series,  and  teachers  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  use  them  as  Dictation  Copies,  because  by  them  the  learner 
is  kept  continually  writing  at  the  correct  slope,  &c.  No  1.  is  adapted  for 
LOWBR  CLASSES,  No.  2  for  HIGHER  CLASSES.  Price  2d.  each. 

Practical  Teacher. — "Our  readers  would  do  well  to  write  for  a  specimen  of 
this  book,  and  of  the  blank  exercise-books  ruled  on  the  same  principle.  They 
are  worth  careful  attention." 

School  World.— "  Those  teachers  who  are  anxious  to  train  their  pupils  to 
write  in  the  style  associated  with  Civil  Service  Competitions  should  find  the 
copy-books  designed  by  Mr  Pearce  very  useful.  The  writing  is  certainly  simple ; 
it  may,  in  fact,  be  reduced  to  four  elements,  in  which  the  pupil  is  rigorously 
exercised  in  the  earlier  books  before  proceeding  in  later  numbers  to  continuous 
writing." 

Schoolmaster. — "Those  of  our  readers  in  search  of  new  books  should  see 
these." 

Journal  of  Education.— "  Aids  the  eye  and  guides  the  hand,  and  thus 
checkmates  any  bias  towards  error  in  the  slope." 


UNIVERSITY    CALENDARS. 

St  Andrews  University  Calendar. 

Printed  and  Published  for  the  Senatus  Academicus.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

St  Andrews  University  L.L.A.  Calendar. 

Printed  and  Published  for  the  Senatus  Academicus.     Crown  8vo,  Is. 


•     WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
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